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AFGHANISTAN. 


bien position of the army occupying Cabul seems to 
cause no uneasiness to professional judges of military 
questions, and the comments of civilians would have little 
value. The situation of Colonel Money in the Shutar- 
gardan Pass seemed at one time alarming; but from all 
quarters the latest accounts are the best, and one serious 
source of apprehension is removed by the statement 
that General Roprrtrs has succeeded in securing supplies 
that will last him through the winter months. Even 
on the political course to be followed in Afghanistan a 
judgment would at present be premature. It is urged 
with much force that, although the country may not 
be annexed, it is indispensable both to retain a control 
over its domestic as well as foreign affairs, and to satisfy 
friends and enemies that English authority and influence 
will be in some form permanently maintained. Although 
the motives of the different chiefs and tribes who are 
now in arms are imperfectly understood, there is reason 
to believe that some of = ew are bent on securing 
themselves against the future vengeance of the ruler 
who may ultimately be established at Cabul. They are 
perhaps not yet certain that Yakoos Kuan has finally 
ceased to be Ameer ; and they are not confident that, 
if they joined the invader, they would be fully pro- 
tected against the consequences. The important procla- 
mation just issued by General Rosrerts recognizes the 
responsibility which England has undertaken both to- 
wards the population of the occupied districts and 
towards those who support English authority; and the 
Afghan Sirdars and tribal chiefs are invited to confer 
with General Rorerts on the arrangements hereafter 
to be made for the permanent administration of the 
country. On the assumption that Cabul is safe against 
attack, and that Candabar will for the present re- 
main under English government, the most important 
task which devolves on the Viceroy is to deal with 
Herat. The city and province are in the possession 
of AyuB, one of Suere ALI’s sons, who probably desires 
to make himself independent of Cabul. Afghanistan 
has within the present century been as often divided 
into several principalities as united ina kingdom; and it 
is not certain that the Indian Government has any interest 
in restoring the state of things which existed under Dost 
Monammep and Suere Aut. It is possible that AyuB 
may be open to negotiation, especially if he had reason 
to hope that loyalty to the English alliance might 
eventually be rewarded by the reunion of the Afghan 
provinces under his authority. It may also be expe- 
dient to convince him that he has reason for fear as 
well as for hope. It seems that the generals in Afghan- 
istan are entrusted with full political powers; and fortu- 
nately there are included in their number experienced and 
resolute officers. During a year of almost uninterrupted 
war nothing has been heard of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and possibly many habitual readers of Afghan news may 
be still ignorant of his name. Probably Sir I’. Hatves has 
been usetully, though obscurely, employed in endeavouring 
to supply the deficiencies of the transport service. 

If the language of official Russian papers is to be con- 
straed literally, the Afghan question has within the last 
fortnight suddenly become complicated and dangerous. 
The Golos and the Journal of St. Petersburg threaten im- 
mediate war; and it is stated that General Kaurmany, who 


recently visited the Emperor at Livadia, is ordered to 
return immediately to Tashkend for the purpose of 
organizing two armies to operate early-in the next spring 
from the North-East and the North-West against Afghan- 
istan, or, in other words, against the English army in that 
country. The writers add that steps will be taken to 
raise difficulties for England in Armenia and Asia Minor, 
and that the Russian flotilla in the Pacific, which has 
lately been strengthened, will be prepared to molest or 
destroy English commerce in the China seas. Bluster 
associated with formidable power of injury cannot be 
received with perfect equanimity; but there are reasons 
for doubting whether the threatened war ought to 
cause serious alarm. The Russian army is no doubt very 
large, for its numbers seem not to have been reduced 
since the conclusion of the Turkish war. The cruisers 
in the Pacific might also in case of war do con- 
siderable mischief, though they could scarcely hold the 
sea against the maritime force at the disposal of Eng- 
land. It is true that the finances of Russia are not 
in a flourishing condition, and a rupture with England 
would probably cause a suspension of payment of interest 
on the debt ; but experience shows that ambitious military 
Powers are seldom checked in their enterprises by want 
of money. The strongest argument against the proba- 
bility of a war is that it would be absolutely without real 
or ostensible cause. Even a pacific and benevolent Eu- 
PEROR must find some pretext before he wantonly begins 
a gigantic and unprovoked war. Napotron himself was 
in the habit of making excuses, which, however, were 
often transparent, for the invasion of coveted territory. 
Bellicose journatists have recognized the necessity of 
explaining the menaces which they are instructed to utter ; 
but they are not to be congratulated on their success in 
searching for plausible grounds of quarrel. The project of 
a war which is to extend over half Europe and Asia is 
attributed neither to a conflict of interests nor to any in- 
terference on the part of England with Russian rights 
or interests, but to a speech of an English Minister which 
has not found favour with Russian critics. Lord Sauts- 
BURY was perhaps too careless of the etiquette which 
requires that all Powers with which peace exists are to be 
treated officially as friendly. A diplomatic antagonism 
which is universally notorious may not be a suitable topic 
for public discussion by a Foreign Secretary. If Lord Sauis- 
Bury had the opportunity of reconsidering his speech, he 
would perhaps think it wise to convey his opinions by hints 
which might at the same time be disguised in courteous 
professions. He appears to have been too exclusively 
bent on justifying to his countrymen the policy of the 
Government. As he has since his accession to his 
present office been incessantly engaged in resisting the 
pretensions and counteracting the designs of Russia, he 
naturally relied on the only possible vindication of his con- 
duct. it would perhaps have been better to incur some 
risk of misinterpretation ; but in dilating on the necessity 
of checking Russian aggression Lord SatisBury in a certain 
sense paid a compliment to a rival whom he recognized as 
formidable. The interest of England in protecting Con- 
stantinople and what remains of European Turkey has 
always been avowed; and Lord Satisgury’s professions of 
satisfaction with the Austro-German treaty implied his 
belief that peace would henceforth be maintained in South- 
Eastern Europe. If his statements and arguments had 
provoked from Russian journalists an animated or even a 
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bitter reply, there would have been no reason for com- 
plaint. The preposterous announcement that his Man- 
chester speech is to be answered by war is so extra- 
vagant that it remains incredible. The speech was per- 
haps unfriendly, but it contained no affront. Patriotic 
Russians are more anxious to display the power of 
their Government than to boast of its moderation. 
More genuine irritation was probably caused by Lord 
Dersy’s declaration that Russia could not afford a war 
with Turkey than by Lord Sattszury’s exposition of 
the elaborate methods by which alone Russian aggression 
could be prevented. 

If, in spite of probability, the Russian Government really 
meditates a war with England, the tone of Lord Sauispury’s 
speech would be retrospectively justified. The plan must 
have been formed before the meeting at Manchester ; for the 
pretence that two armies are to bedespatched to Afghanistan 
because Lord Saxispury used certain phrases is too absurd 
to be gravely considered. As his speech contains no inti- 
mation of an approaching rupture, it may be inferred that 
he possessed no knowledge of circumstances of which, if they 
had not been imaginary, he could hardly have remained 
in ignorance. If, there was no quarrel between the 
Governments three weeks ago, it may be confidently 
asserted that the Manchester speech will not constitute a 
cause of war. The temper which is exhibited in the 
furious outburst of the Russian papers cannot be treated 
with equal indifference. Although Russia will not de- 
clare war without motive or reason, reciprocal ill will 
renders any collision when it may occur more dangerous. 
The domestic troubles which cause uneasiness in Russia 
make a warlike policy more probable, for many Govern- 
ments have engaged in foreign enterprises as diversions 
for domestic discontent. In the meanwhile declamations 
against England are popular in Russia, and from time to 
time, for reasons not easy to understand, the violence of 
the newspapers is stimulated by the Government. It is 
rather satisfactory than otherwise to observe that threats 
against England have not wholly superseded denuncia- 
tion of Germany and Austria. It is desirable that English 
writers and speakers, while they are bound to remonstrate 
against threats of violence,should not unnecessarily wound 
Russian susceptibility. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
Mr. Gtapsronz’s apologetic language addressed to the 
Paris Correspondent of a Russian paper was either prudent 
or dignified. A vicarious confession that Lord Bracons- 
FIELD has given Russia cause of complaint will be under- 
stood as an admission which binds the country, especially if 
Mr. Guapstone should hereafter return to office. In default 
of complete knowledge the most probable calculations may 
sometimes fail. It may be that, not on account of any 
Manchester speech, but for some unknown reason, Russia 
is preparing an attack on the English dominion in India. 
One result of such a calamity would be an entire readjust- 
ment of English parties. No Ministry which hesitated to 
repel an unprovoked attack could retain office for a week. 
It is doubtful whether the leaders of the Liberal party 
are judicious in keeping up an incessant attack on the 
foreign policy of the Government. They ought to re- 
member that the readers of Opposition speeches are also 
familiar with the menaces of the Russian papers. An 
exception must be made in favour of Mr. Fawcert’s 
thoughtful and temperate speech. The Afghan war will 
raise difficult financial questions. 


LORD HARTINGTON AT MANCHESTER. 


A FORTNIGHT ago ar enormous crowd at Man- 
chester applauded Lord Saispury; a week ago an 
equally large crowd welcomed Lord Harrimetoy. A popu- 
lation of half a million in and near the city furnishes 
materials for many separate crowds. There is no reason 
for accusing Lancashire people of caprice, for probably 
only a small fraction of impartial lovers of excitement 
attended both sets of meetings. The five thousand 
delegates from Liberal Associations to whom Lord 
Hartineton addressed his first speech may perhaps have 
possessed greater political power than any of the Com- 
mittees which invited and supported Lord Satispury. A 
few months will show whether they are strong enough to 
return their leader for North-East Lancashire. The 
antagonistic meetings, and the arguments to which they 
respectively listened, disprove in the first place the pro- 
verbial maxim that facts are stubborn things. The equally 


familiar fable of the gold and silver shield corresponds 
more nearly to the truth, except that silver is too precious 
a material to represent the image of Ministerial policy 
which presents itselfto Liberal eyes. From one extremity 
to the other in the present and in the past, in Europe and 
in Asia, the view is wholly dark. Nothing good has 
happened or is likely to occur, and all the evil which 
exists and impends is wholly due to the action of the 
Government. In all controversies it is convenient to have 
the last word, and Lord Harrincton profited by the oppor- 
tunity of answering Lord Sattssury. As to the state and 
prospects of South-Eastern Europe neither speaker could 
say anything which was not already known. Lord 
SaLIsBukY, perhaps, expressed with more than official 
plainness the national distrust of Russia; and Lord Harr- 
INGTON was safe in his scepticism as to the tendency of the 
alliance between Austria and Germany. It is always easy 
to be confident on the negative or critical side. Glad 
tidings of great joy are seldom thoroughly authentic and 
true. Indeed Lord Satissury confined himself to condi- 
tional satisfaction with an arrangement which, if he knew 
its terms, he was not at liberty to communicate to his 
audience. 

Lord HartincTon answered by anticipation some of his 
own strictures on the Government when he complained at 
the beginning of his first speech that its measures of 
foreign policy had always been supported by Parliament. 
The successtul use of what has sometimes been called a 
tyrant majority proves at most that the Government has 
been successful at the last election; but, as Lord Har- 
TINGTON well knows, the majorities which have supported 
the Government have been largely recruited from the 
Opposition, sometimes in the form of actual adhesion, and 
indirectly through the refusal of Liberal members to 
answer the party summons. s far as a judgment can be 
formed on such a question, the feeling of the country was, 
at the most important crisis, in accordance with the policy 
of the Government and the decisions of Parliament. Any 
partial reaction which has since taken place may be ex- 
plained by the failure of the Government to achieve im- 
possible results. The Ministers became generally popular 
when, at the risk of war, they prevented the Russian 
army from entering Constantinople; and Lord Sauispury’s 
famous Circular expressed with admirable force and ful- 
ness the general opinion and feeling. It was remarked 
at the time that the only fault of the document was that 
it was too conclusive. No logic and no eloquence could 
place a peaceable neutral on a level with a conqueror 
at the head of a victorious army. At the Congress 
of Berlin Lord Beraconsrietp and Lord Saispury were 
unable to accomplish all that they would have desired; 
but the irritation which has since prevailed in Russia 
might satisfy Lord Harrineton that the opposition of the 
English Plenipotentaries was not without effect. The 
Afghan war is unhappily not, like the Berlin Treaty, a 
subject for merely theoretical discussion. The final solu- 
tion will depend on military strength, on political sagacity, 
and, above all, on fortune. No English politician of any 
party regards the present state of aftairs with satisfaction ; 
but an inquiry into the original causes of the war possesses 
only a secondary interest. As might have been expected, 
Lord Harrineton found fault with Lord Sauispury’s refer- 
ence to Lord Nortusroox, which was perhaps not ex- 
pressed with sufficient clearness. It would have been 
beside Lord Satispury’s purpose to quote the dissent of 
Lord Norrssroox’s Council from the proposals of the 
Secretary of State. He was not blaming the Viceroy, 
but accounting for the delay in carrying out his own mea- 
sures, which, according to his opinion, produced disadvan- 
tageous consequences. 

It was expected that in a second speech Lord Hantine- 
TON would make some announcement of the intentions of 
the party with respect to domestic questions; but he had 
probably arranged that Mr. Bricur should supply the de- 
ficiency, as far as it was thought expedient to define the 
present Liberal policy. The result shows that the leaders 
of the party think it prudent to avoid dissension among 
their followers by maintaining almost absolute silence on 
all measures which could raise a difference of opinion. 
Mr. Bricut could not fail to make a vigorous and effective 
speech; but he confined himself almost exclusively to 
the past services of Liberal Ministers, and to the 
demerits of the present Government. On one point 
only he intimated an opinion which certainly will 
not render him liable to the charge of timidity 
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or excessive moderation. In taking credit to the 
late Government for Mr. Giapstone’s Irish Land Act, to 
which he attributed advantageous consequences, Mr. 
Bricut declared that it wonld be necessary to reform the 
land system of Ireland with a stronger hand and a more 
desperate resolution. His language will not tend to dis- 


courage the revolutionary agitation which now prevails in | 
some districts in Ireland; but for the present it is only’ 


relevant to remark that sweeping changes in land tenure 
will not tend to unite the various sections of the Liberal 

. Lord Hartincron himself may perhaps be dis- 
inclined to witness the application of a strong hand and a 
desperate resolution to the DevonsHire estates in Ireland. 
Except in a passing reference to the secondary topic of 
purchase of Church livings, Mr. Bricur abstained wholly 
from the subject of future legislation. He and Lord 
HartIneToN may perhaps be right in thinking that the 
simple issue of choosing between two political parties will 
divide electors less than disestablishment, household 
suffrage, or abolition of settlement and entail. Experience 
alone can test the soundness of their judgment; although 


it is certain that men agree with one another more. 


heartily in antipathies than in judgments on controverted 
questions. On the other hand, hesitating Liberals and 
neutral politicians withhold their support from the Oppo- 
sition mainly for the same reasons which induced them to 
vote against Mr. Guapsronr’s Government in 1874. They 
dislike meddling legislation, and they wish to be assured 
that Lord Harrineron and his future colleagues will not 
disturb half the institutions of the country. 

Mr. Bricur had no difficulty in vindicating the principles 
of Free-trade against the heretical doctrine of recipro- 
city; but his sympathetic admiration of Mr. CoznpeEn’s 
French treaty involved him in some inconsistency. Bar- 
gains resulting in treaties of commerce received Lord 


SALISBURY’S 5 and in the particular case of the 


treaty of 1860 Baicut holds the same opinion. As he 
truly said, Mr. Cospen had still equivalents to offer, 
whereas Lord Satispury complained that at present Eng- 
land had no longer anything to sell or concede. It is 
satisfactory to learn that Mr. Bricur thinks the institution 
of a Ministry of Commerce absurd, because, as Lord Satis- 
bury had previously said, foreigners can only recognize a 
single department. If the present Government or its suc- 
cessors appoint Ministers of Commerce or of Agriculture 
in deference to an empty clamour, the new functionaries 
will find themselves powerless and idle. Mr. Bricut’s 
invective was, as usual, vehement, and it is undoubtedly 
sincere. Through life he has been consistent in depre- 
eating a policy of ambition or intervention. Those who 
share his opinions must have welcomed the eloquent ex- 
pression of their own convictions; but, like Mr. Baxrer 
and Mr. Cuamper.atn, with the additional authority of his 
position and his ability, Mr. Bricur may have still further 
alienated from his party a large class of Liberal politicians. 
It is now certain that for the present the leaders of the 
Opposition have determined not to encumber themselves 
with any positive pledges; but their electoral policy will 
not be finally determined until Mr. Grapstonr delivers his 
promised speeches in Midlothian. He can scarcely bring 
any charge against the Government for its foreign policy 
which has not been already anticipated. His opinions on 
future legislation in Great Britain and Ireland will be ex- 
pected with eager curiosity. If he avows the intention of 
disestablishing the Scotch or English Church, he will pro- 
pose fo the constituencies a new and definite issue. 


pa who are acquainted with the details of current 
Egyptian history will have noticed, with an interest 
which they could not expect the publicto share, that Austria 
has refused to concur in an international declaration that 
the lands ceded by the late Khedive to pay off the float- 
ing debt are incapable of seizure by creditors. A year 

or a little more it was thought that a solution had been 
found for the very pressing difficulty which the large floating 
debt of Egypt creates. This debt had grown up with 
alarming rapidity since Ismam Pasua began to get into 
financial trouble. He had to borrow a bit here and a bit 
there to help him to pay the coupons of the public debt. 
His servants, military and civil, could not get their 
modest wages paid them, and their arrears of pay rolled 
up into a formidable sum. The Khedive, too, lived 


like a Khedive of princely habits, and purchased on 
credit what he could not conveniently pay for in 
cash. On debts so contracted the agreed rate of inter- 
est was naturally high, interest was added to interest, 
and the liability grew and, grew. Under very strong 
pressure the Khedive was at last forced, rather than 
persuaded, to give up for the payment of this floating 
debt some large and valuable estates which in the days 
of his prosperity he had settled with affectionate profuse- 
ness on his mother, his wives, and his children. On the 
security of these estates Messrs. RoTHscHILD brought out 
a loan, the net proceeds of which amounted to about five 
millions sterling. Those who were dry-nursing the 
financial affairs of Egypt saw in this a fund by which the 
floating debt might be liquidated. The amount of the 
debt to be settled largely exceeded the amount of cash to 
meet it; but it was reasonably thought that, if the credi- 
tors had to choose between getting what they could get 
and getting nothing, they would compound. This in- 
genious project, however, has never been carried out. 
Some fof the money raised was immediately used, not 
to liquidate the floating debt, but to eke out the next 
coupon on the unfunded debt, and a small sum was 
paid to appease the clamours of starving officials or 
soldiers. But the bulk of the money remained in the 
hands of Messrs. Roruscnitp. An unexpected hitch had 
arisen. They had offered to the subscribers to the loan a 
first charge on the surrendered estates, and it turned 
out that they had not a first charge to give them. It is 
the difficulty thus arising which has suggested what may 
be termed the desperate remedy of an international declara- 
tion that they should have a first charge; and the refusal 
of Austria to consent has now put anend to the hopes 
which were entertained that the remedy would prove 
effectual. 


The unexpected hitch was this. Directly the lands were 
surrendered Messrs. RoruscuiLp took a mortgage on them. 
But unfortunately they took their mortgage in the wrong 
form. They were content, and were advised that they 
might be content, with a common Egyptian mortgage. 
The lands were in Egypt, and the mortgage, according to 
the law of the locality, which is ordinarily supposed to 
govern everything relating to real property, was perfectly 
binding. But there happens to be a clause in the Code 
governing the International Tribunals which provides 
that these tribunals are not to take cognizance of any 
mortgage which is not entered on their register. The 
RoTHscHILD mortgage was not so entered, as those who 
framed it were content to rest on the validity of their 
security according to local law. Precisely the same 
question had arisen as to the mortgaged estates of the 
Daira. With regard to these estates the Khedive had 
not only offered, but executed, an Arab mortgage; but 
Messrs. Goscnen and Jousert, who were acting for the 
Daira creditors, refused to be satisfied with this, and in- 
sisted on having a mortgage registered in the office of the 
International Tribunal. This isa tedious and exceedingly 
expensive proceeding, but Messrs. GoscHEN and JouBERT 
prudently declined to be satisfied with anything less. As 
the RorHscHILp mortgage was not registered, holders of 
the floating debt began to register their judgment debts 
against the surrendered estates. They treated these estates 
as having, by the cession, become the property of the State, 
and, since there was no proper mortgage on them, as 
liable to be seized for the debts of the State. After some 
delay the RoruscHIip mortgage was regi ; but before 
this was done judgment debts to the amount of above 
a million sterling were entered upon the lands. The 
question was referred to the Tribunals whether these 
judgment debts had a priority over the mortgage or 
not. The Tribunal of First Instance decided that they 
had no such priority, but the Court of Appeal re- 
versed their decision. As it was thus determined that 
Messrs. Rorascuitp had not a first charge, and as it was 
on the faith of being secured by a first charge that 
the subscribers had lent their money, Messrs. Rotu- 
SCHILD most properly refused to pay away another shilling. 
The money in hand could of course hows been applied so far 
as was necessary to paying off this prior charge, and then 
the subscribers would have had a first charge. But, in the 
first place, the balance would have been quite insufficient 
to content the unsecured holders of the floating debt; and 
there was a very natural feeling that those who had got 
the prior charges had no right to be allowed to profit by 
their sharpness to the extent of being paid in full, interest 
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and principal, while those who had been a little more 
patient were to be asked to accept a fraction of what was 
owing to them. 

Under these circumstances it occurred to those who 
were trying to bring daylight into the darkness of 
Egyptian finance, and especially to the representatives of 
England and France, that the best way out of the scrape 
was to invent an ex post facto law under which the 
Tribunals would be instructed to declare that the prior 
charges were not prior charges. The Powers who had 
constituted the International Tribunals—or, at least, the 
most powerfal of them—were to ordain that the lands 
were of such a nature that they could not be seized for 
debts. England and France, having invented or ac- 
cepted this device, invited the other Powers to con- 
sent. Russia never interferes overtly in Egyptian 
matters, and Italy and Germany agreed virtually, if 
not formally, that Austria should decide for them. 
The matter has dragged on for some time, and Messrs. 
Baring and De Buientirss lately went to Vienna, on 
their way to Egypt, to obtain the final decision of the 
Austrian authorities, who at last declined to concur. The 
reasons for their refusal are unanswerable, if the matter 
was to be regarded from a strictly legal and logical point 
of view. There are German, Austrian, and Italian sub- 
jects, who, under the International Code, as interpreted by 
the International Tribunals, have obtained an advantage 
to which they have been pronounced judicially to be 
entitled. The law of which they have taken advantage 
is the law under the shelter of which their respective 
Governments told them they might trade in Egypt, in 
the confident assurance that the powerful States pro- 
tecting them would see that justice was done them. 
How can the Austrian Government say to an Austrian 
trader that the law sanctioned by Austria to which 
he trusted shall be cancelled to his detriment? There 
is no answer to this question except that Austria might 
have ignored the interests of an Austrian trader in 
order to fall in with the views of England and France, 
to whom has been assigned the onerous task of doing 
the best that can be done for Egypt. Austria might 
have taken this view of the matter; but it is impossible 
to blame her for not taking it. She merely stood on her 
incontestable rights, and fulfilled duties to Austrian 
subjects which she had long ago voluntarily and publicly 
assumed. The consequence of her decision, however, is 
that the confusion of Egyptian finance is more hopeless 
than ever. But the importance of her decision is much 
greater than purely financial considerations would suggest. 
it marks in the most vivid manner the real character of the 
Anglo-French protectorate. This protectorate is of the 
most peculiar nature, for its beneficent operation is always 
liable to be thwarted or checked, not only by jealousy 
or unfriendliness or by the intrigues and counter-intrigues 
of diplomatic rivalry, but by the simple invocation of the 
law. It was by a sudden appeal to the legal rights of 
Germany that Prince Bismarck made England and France 
depose the late Khedive. It is by the assumption of a 

sition strong in legality that Austria has baffled Messrs. 

ARING and De Buicxikres and sent them empty away. 
The key to the smooth management of Egyptian affairs 
is only to be found in the revision of the Code and the re- 
constitution of the Tribunals. But to revise the Code 
wisely, and to reconstitute the Tribunals prudently, and to 
obtain the assent of all the Governments concerned to a 
new order of things, is a task so onerous and so wearisome 
that the thought how it is to be successfully undertaken 
will cost the Governments of England and France many 
very anxious moments. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


7 flood of speeches on all manner of subjects is over- 
flowing the provinces like a swollen river. Every day 
some speaker sufficiently eminent to gain or deserve an 
audience has his say on that question which in his eyes is 
the special question of the day. The uninteresting, if 
agreeable, time of political apathy is at end. There is a 
decisiveness of opinion on the part of those who speak, 
and an eagerness of attention and of criticism on the 
part.of those who listen or read, which mark how deeply 
the minds of men have been roused. The speeches 
are made more or less directly with a view to a 
general election; and the speakers, having thus to 


speak on the questions of the day, are forced to 
think what the questions of the day really are. It 
appears that they are altogether different from what a 
Liberal would have thought, a year or two ago, would 
be the questions of the day on the eve of the next 
general election. We hear nothing of our old friends the 
County Franchise, Redistribution of Seats, and the Burial 
Bill. Happily we also hear but little of the sorrows and 
the sins of licensed victuallers. Three speeches made in 
the last few days may be especially noticed as having 
started or elucidated questions which are now of general in- 
terest and importance. Mr. Fawcerrt has discussed the finan- 
cial relations of England and India, and the proper treatment 
of Ireland by England. Sir Henry James has endeavoured 
to sketch the aims and policy of Liberals in guiding or 
controlling so far as they can the practical working of the 
Berlin Treaty. Lord Cartycron has indicated the kind 
of land reform which his experience as a large proprietor 
has suggested to him as possible and beneficial. There is 
this in common in all these speeches, that the speaker 
showed what he as a Liberal politician would do if he 
could. Their hearers were transported out of the sterile 
region of negative criticism and party vituperation. They 
were offered definite policies to adopt, if they could but 
be persuaded to adopt them. 


The financial relations of England and India are a 
subject not only of importance, but of serious and im- 
mediate importance, and the view of them taken by Mr. 
Fawcett deserves attentive consideration ; but the course 
to be taken by the Government is as yet undecided, and 
until it is known it is premature to discuss how far the 
opinions of the Government and of Mr. Fawcerr diverge. 
The treatment of Ireland stands on a different footing. 
Actual demands are made by politicians who profess to 
speak for Ireland, and English statesmen of all parties 
have to determine how these demands are to be met. A 
particular course of action has been adopted in Parliament 
by a group of Irish members. The Government has dealt 
with this group of Irish members in a particular way, and 
it is a subject of legitimate discussion whether the mode 
of dealing with it adopted by the Government is wise or 
unwise. Mr. Fawcett spoke on the Irish demands with a 
plainness and a force which are refreshing after the vapid 
generalities and words of mingled encouragement and 
discouragement which have too often fallen from the 
lips of other speakers. The Irish ask for the insti- 
tution of a vast system of peasant proprietorship. 
The cultivator of the soil is to be made the owner, 
and he is to be made the owner by the intervention of the 
State. Nominally the State is to buy the land, and the 
new proprietor is to pay the money back. But the new 
proprietor would be sure, when he had got his land, to 
wish to escape the stipulated payment. He and his 
friends would be always agitating to get the State to remit 
its claims, and sooner or later they would succeed. The 
State would then have made a present to the proprietor 
of his land; but the State means nothing whatever ex- 
cept the taxpayers, and the struggling taxpayers of 
England would simply have furnished an Irishman with 
a piece of land gratis. Why should they be asked to do 
anything of the kind? They would much rather keep 
the money in their pockets and buy plots of land 
for themselves. Then there are the Home Rulers. 
With them and with those who coquet with them 
Mr. Fawcetr’ has no patience. He scouted with 
the scorn it deserved any notion of a bargain between 
English Liberals and the Home Rulers. It would be 
better, he said, for the youngest Liberal member to grow 
grey in Opposition than to help his party to come into 
office by bartering for place the cohesion of the Empire. 
This is exactly what a high-minded and independent 
Liberal like Mr. Fawcetr might be expected to sdy; but 
it is a good thing that he should have said it, so that 
there may be no misconception as to the relations between 
such Liberals and the Home Rulers. But the Home 
Rulers also come forward in the subsidiary character of 
obstractives, and Mr. Fawcerr, on grounds that are easily 
to be disputed, charged the Government with mischievous 
weakness in encountering obstructives, and still more mis- 
chievous weakness in buying them off. The history of 
the last two Sessions has been that of interminable delays 
and confusion in the transaction of ordinary Parliamentary 
business, and then the sudden invention of an Irish Bill 
which has so pacified the Irish obstructives that a little 
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— in the closing days of the Session. It may fairly 
contended that this is rather the fault of the present 
House of Commons than of the Government. But, even 
if this plea is admitted, Mr. Fawcerr may reasonably 
permit himself to express a hope that the next House 
of Commons will have a little more backbone and spirit 
in it. 

Sir Henry James has done his party the service of 
raising in something like a definite shape the question 
what is to be the keynote of Liberal foreign policy for the 
future. He asks himself whether he accepts the Treaty of 
Berlin as the basis of departure for all English statesmen ; 
and he answers that of course he accepts it, but that he ac- 
cepts it as CanninG and Patmerston accepted the Treaty of 
Vienna, and not as the Tory party accepted it from the days 
of WELLINGTON to those of Lord Matuzssury. The Treaty 
of Vienna was almost entirely, and the Treaty of Berlin 
was in a great measure,a military settlement. Certain 
military Powers were placed in a position to control and 
check other military Powers, and if there were nations 
or provinces placed under a military rule they disliked, 
they were told they must endure what was good for 
the general military arrangements of Europe. It was held 
to be a legitimate deduction by the Powers forming the 
Holy Alliance that States which had been originally per- 
mitted to retain their independence, but were not con- 
ducting themselves in a way that harmonized with the 
military settlement, must be taught how to behave them- 
selves better. Canning and Lord PaLMerston not only 
dissented from this doctrine, which found no favour with 
the Tories, but they openly opposed its application where 
they thought they could do so without bringing on a 

eneral war. When, again, nations or provinces com- 
plained that they had been sacrificed to the purposes of the 
military settlement, and asked to be allowed to set aside this 
settlement so far as it interfered with them, CANNING 
and PaLMersTon countenanced with alacrity an application 
with which they heartily sympathized. When the 
Belgian revolt began, the Duke of Wettrvcron’s one 
thought was, Who will get hold of the frontier fortresses ? 
—a question naturally supreme in the mind of a great 
general. PaLMerston’s simple sentiment was “ Hurrah for 
“the Belgians!” A disciple of WELLINGTON would pro- 
bably now view with pleasure, and a disciple of Par- 
MERSTON would now view with aversion, the extension of 
an Austrian protectorate over Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Servia. The former would like to see Roumelia as much, 
and the latter would like to see it as little, subjected to the 
effective control of Turkey as an adroit working of the 
treaty might render possible. It is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss which is right and which is wrong. The merit of 
Sir Henry James’s speech as a contribution to the politics 
of his party was that he laid before it a policy which, 
right or wrong, is intelligible and in harmony with the 
traditions and prepossessions of Liberals. 

Lord Carryeron started a very different and a much 
smaller question, but a question which may fairly be called 
a question of the day. He talked about land as a land- 
owner, and treated his subject from a landowner’s point 
of view. He has felt the inconveniences of restricted 
ownership, and he wishes this ownership was subjected to 
fewer restrictions. He would like to see a landowner who is 
subjected to incapacities and burdens set free by holding less 
land, but holding it under his own control, and free from 
incumbrances. Lord Carineton has apparently not the 
faintest wish that a sufficient quantity of land should 
not go with the title he enjoys. He only asks that each Lord 
Cartneton should be able to make the most of the land 
he holds. He would like that the Lord Cartneton of the 
day should be able to sell land to pay off mortgages or 
jointures, or, instead of borrowing money to pay for the 
drainage of « wet farm, to sell it, and use the proceeds in 
improving the buildings on a dry farm. He has been 
accused of ignorance of conveyancing; but, if he had 
sat up night after night for years reading Lord Sr. 
Lronarps’s works, he would never have discovered that 
he could do, under the present law, what he wishes 
to do. He could indeed borrow money to drain his 
two farms, but this is exactly what he does not want to 
do. He wants, not to go into debt to drain but to 
get rid of wet land and improve dry land with the 
money. Lord Carty@ton does not care who buys his 
land. It is the same to him whether the purchaser is an 
uninteresting duke or an interesting peasant proprietor. 
All that he asks is that he should be able to hold less 


land, but so to hold it that there might be got out of it 
the greatest amount of produce for his benefit and that of 
the nation. There is nothing that can be called revolu- 
tionary, or unjust, or subversive in Lord Carmcton’s 
proposals. But the difficulty in reforms is always to pass 
from the theoretical to the’ practical. It would be inte- 
resting to see the draft of a Bill by which the tenant for 
life would be able to sell his land for good purposes, and 
unable to muddle it away for futile purposes. Supposing 
his wishes were the converse of those of Lord Carreron, 
and he wished to sell his dry land, and invest the proceeds 
in draining his wet land, his fancies might easily prove 
the ruin of his family. If Lord Cartyaton would endea- 
vour to meet this difficulty before he next urges his views, 
he would be spending his time much more profitably than 
if he annotated a text-book on Vendors and Purchasers. 


CONDITION OF ASIA MINOR. 


—s correspondence which has been lately issued by 
the Foreign Office respecting the condition of the 
population in Asia Minor and Syria is both interesting and 
instructive. The information which it contains as to a 

art of Asiatic Turkey is forcibly summed up by Sir H. 

YARD in a Note addressed to the Porte on the 11th of 
last June. The Ampassapor calls “ CaraTHeoport PasHa’s 
“ serious attention to the state of affairs in Armenia and 
“ Eastern Anatolia. Universal anarchy and misgovern- 
“ment appear to reign in those regions, and the report 
“ which the Embassy receives of their condition is truly 
“ deplorable.” In Syria the presence of an honest and 
active Governor-General has produced considerable im- 

rovement. MipHat PasHa has executed some delinquents; 
a has by a better system of collection rendered the taxes 
-more productive ; and he has used strong pressure to in- 
duce the inhabitants of his province to elect honest and 
competent members of the Medjlisses or judicial and ad- 
ministrative Councils. The English ConsvL-GENERAL gives 
credit to the Governor-General for using, and even 
straining, his powers for the enforcement of justice and 
order. In those countries no one wishes for liberty. What 
honest men require is the constant and upright exercise 
of authority. When Mipaar Pasna makes good roads 
through a trackless district by forced labour, the popula- — 
tion cordially acquiesces in a measure which may or may 
not be accordant with law. Mr. Guapstone and his friend the 
Russian Correspondent discussed the character of MipHar 
with much freedom, and it is not necessary to believe the 
statement that the Governor-General of Syria drinks several 
bottles of brandy a day. Mr. Guapstone, with every dis- 
position to think ill of a Turk, admitted that Mipnar seems 
to possess honesty and vigour. Here and there in other 
provinces a Kaimakan is found who will do his duty by 
restraining and punishing local tyrants and oppressors. 
The effect of a beneficent despotism is immediately appre- 
ciated by the peaceable and respectable part of the com- 
munity ; but before a vigorous magistrate has time to 
complete his work, he is liable to be superseded by 
a successor who has perhaps bought his office at 
Constantinople. During the period over which the cor- 
respondence extends the principal Ministers of the Suntan 
were sincerely anxious to check provincial misgovernment. 
Both Kuarreppin and CaratHeoport listened earnestly to 
Sir H. Layarp’s remonstrances; and some steps had been 
taken to prepare the organization of a police force with- 
out which no serious improvement is possible. The pre- 
sent Cabinet professes to desire the reform of the 
administration; but its principal member, as Minister of 
Asput Aziz, was, at the instigation of General Ionatizrr, 
the chief promoter of the misgovernment which involved 
the Empire in ruin. His countrymen long since gave him 
the significant nickname of Maumouporr Nepimorr; and 
his accession to power during the absence of Sir H. 
LayarD was generally attributed to the influence of Prince 
LaBanorr. 

The greater part of the correspondence relates to one of 
the most turbulent and unsettled provinces of Asiatic 
Turkey. Kurdistan and the neighbouring parts of 
Armenia are infested by nomad Kurds and Arabs, and 
still more constantly by the local Beys or Aghas, whose 
morals and habits are those of the robber knights of the 
Rhine in the latter part of the middle ages. The Christians 
are the principal sufferers by their cruelty and rapacity ; 
| but some of the feudal chiefs who are themselves 
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Christians are little better than their Mahometan neigh- 
bours. Small Protestant communities, founded by the 
excellent American missionaries, are liable to persecution 
by the Jacobites on religions grounds, and by the Beys 
because it is found that the pupils of the missionaries 
become comparatively civilized and independent. Kurdish 
chiefs complain, like Cerewayo, and with equal reason, 
that a convert, whatever may be his professions, ceases to 
be a subject. In Turkish Kurdistan there is almost no 
government. The Armenian prelates seem to be the only 
representatives of the Christian communities who have 
sufficient rank and influence to venture on remonstrances ; 
and, notwithstanding their occasional inaccuracies and 
misrepresentations, Sir H. Layarp and his subordinates 
do their utmost to secure attention to their complaints. 
Some of the local aristocracy are little better than robbers ; 
and with the proceeds of their extortions they have little 
difficulty in purchasing immunity for their crimes. On 
some occasions, when a more than ordinarily vigorous 
Governor has imprisoned the Aghas, or driven them into 
temporary banishment, robbery and murder at once dis- 
appear from the district. 

The principal contributor to the present Blue-book is 
Major Trorrer, Consul in Kurdistan. His letters prove 
that he is a worthy member of a body which has not 
always received just recognition. For many years, and 
especially since the beginning of the late troubles, the 
English Consular agents have busied themselves to the 
extent of their power in trying to mitigate the innumer- 
able evils which result from misgovernment. Unlike the 
majority of philanthropists, who are generally partisans, 
the Consuls, under the instructions of their Government 
and of the Ambassador at Constantinople, sympathize 
both with the rulingrace and with the victims of oppression. 
For the sake of both they strive with imperfect success 
to procure the removal of abuses, the punishment of 
eriminals, and the appointment of honest men to judicial 
and administrative fuvctions. The worst enemies of the 
English Government ought to acknowledge that, what- 
ever may be the alleged errors of its external policy, its 
influence in the Turkish provinces is steadily exerted for 

urely beneficent purposes. From time to time the 
of Srare or the AmBassapor formally remon- 
strates with the authorities at Constantinople, with results 
which sometimes expose the Government to the taunts of 
its opponents; but from day to day it is doing through 
its agents what it perhaps rashly undertook to do in its 
protectorate, by watching and restraining cruelty, anarchy, 
and corruption. The unpretending despatches of Major 
Trorrer and of many other members of the Consular ser- 
vice show that they spend their lives much like the 
knight-errants of medieval fiction. To them all sufferers 
resort; they are feared and opposed by all local tyrants; 
and their only reward, beyond their modest salaries and 
the approval of their superiors, consists in the gratitude 
and respect of Mahometans, Armenians, Protestants, and 
in general of the decent part of the community. In those 
eountries there is no lack of giants and monsters, for no 
legend records the exploits of more atrocious villains than 
some local rulers and Kurdish freebooters. 

The position of the English champions of law and 
justice isso singular that it sometimes seems to themselves 
paradoxical. After long and incessant activity in the dis- 
charge of his duties, Major Trorrer suddenly inquires of 
the Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople whether he has 
any right to interfere on behalf of oppressed Christian 
subjects of the Porte, and, if so, under what authority. 
Lord Sauispury, in a despatch. of last May, personally 
answers the question. By the Treaty of Berlin “the 
“ SULTAN engages to carry out without further delay the im- 
“ provements and reforms demanded by local réquirements 
“ in the provinces inhabited by Armenians, and to guarantee 
“ them security against Circassians and Kurds.” By the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention the Suntan stands bound to 
introduce necessary reforms into the government of his 
Asiatic territories. ‘ Under these two treaty stipulations,” 
says Lord Sauissury, “the Svran stands bound, not only 
“to promulgate new and improved laws, but actually to 
“ carry out reforms.” “ Any proceedings inconsistent with 
“ the spirit of that promise furnish an ample ground for 
“ remonstrance, by the Consul in the first instance, and 
“ afterwards, should occasion arise, by the Ambassador.” 
After reminding Major Trorrer of the necessity of judg- 
ment and caution, Lord Satispury adds, “ But, subject to 
“ these precautions, Great Britain will spare no diplomatic 


“ exertion to obtain good government for the populations 
“of Asiatic Turkey.” There may be a difference of 
opinion as to the moral obligation of providing for the best 
interests of the subjects of a foreign Power; but those 
who systematically assail the Government for its pretended 
support of Turkish misgovernment do gross injustice to 
the only Power which has at any time honestly and 
vigorously endeavoured to remedy or curtail the gross 
abuses of Turkish administration. It is mainly in conse- 
quence of the troublesome pressure which is placed on the 
Turkish Government by English Ministers and Ambas- 
sadors that the influence of a solitary and disinterested 
friend is sometimes counteracted by corrupt officials and 
by foreign intriguers. Every upright and able Minister 
of the Suxran has counted, with reason, on the support of 
England; but it is not difficult to persuade a jealous 
prince that interference with his domestic policy is a 
dangerous usurpation. From his hereditary enemy he has 
no officious intrusion to fear until the day comes when 
accumulated abuses may furnish a pretext for war and 
spoliation. If by some chance a wise and able ruler were 
to succeed to the Turkish throne, he might in a single 
reign render his dominions prosperous and happy. In 
that case there would be no need of laborious and costly 
exertion on the part of England. The present policy may 
perhaps be quixotic, but it is genuinely benevolent; and 
perhaps it may, in the end, not be wholly ineffectual. Lord 
SatisBuRyY is better employed in the constant endeavour to 
repress through trustworthy agents the intolerable mis- 
government of Asiatic Turkey than Sir Henry JAMEs in 
taunting the Government with the inevitable imperfection 
of the results obtained, and with the fall of Turkish 
Ministers who seemed disposed to second the efforts of 
England. 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE REPUBLIC, 


T HE French Republic went about for some years seeking 
in uncertainty after a Constitution. With much pain 
and difficulty it managed at last to get hold of one, and 
now it is going about, in almost as great uncertainty, to dis- 
cover what its Constitution is. Unexpected lights as to its 
meaning are continually presenting themselves. It would 
be very convenient, for example, if there were a clear 
understanding as to who it is that really chooses the Mini- 
sters. In form it is the President; and, for anything that 
is known to the contrary, it may be the President in fact 
also. But M. Grévy is a constitutional President; he is 
understood to reign, but not to govern; and the chief 
source of his popularity is his deference to Parliamentary 
tradition, and to the will of the majority in the popular 
Chamber. He cannot, therefore, choose his Ministers of 
his own mere motion without reference to the opinion 
of the country as expressed by the Chamber of Depn- 
ties. Yet how is M. Grfvy to arrive at this opinion? 
The majority in the Chamber of Deputies has consistently 
supported M. Wappineton. In all important divisions he 
has come off conqueror. The combinations which have 
from time to time been supposed to be preparing his over- 
throw have, one after another, faded into space. Accord- 
ing to all Parliamentary analogy, therefore, M. WappInGTon 
ought now to be preparing for another triumphant Session. 
Nothing has happened during the recess to weaken his 
position ; and, judged by technical rules, his position when 
the recess began was as strong as possible. Yet, in spite 
of all this, the air is full of rumours of M. WappINGTon’s 
overthrow. It seems to be assumed, as a matter of course, 
that he must fall during the Session which opens this 
month ; the only points that are thought to deserve dis- 
cussion are the particular stone over which he is to 
stumble, and by what Minister he is to be replaced. 
Upon these two questions there is abundance of specu- 
lation, but the preliminary question whether he really 
need fall seems to be taken as settled beforehand. 

It would very much clear up the meaning of the 
French Constitution if it could be ascertained on what 
this conviction rests and how it has grown up. Of 
course it may prove to have no real foundation. The 
Paris Correspondent of the Times assigns as one reason 
why M. Wapprxeton’s Ministry must fall the fact that it 
has not fallen already. It is possible, however, that this 
expectation may be rather a survival from the disturbed 
period through which France had not long since to pass 
than the expression of an existing necessity. A more 
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weighty reason would be the fact that M. Gawserra has 
decreed that the Ministry is to fall. This also is asserted 

the Times’ Correspondent, and, if this is true, it no 
doubt constitutes a danger of tremendous, though un- 
known, magnitude. This points to another ambiguity in 
the existing Constitution. Though M. Gamperra is no- 
where mentioned by name in it, he seems to be quite as 
powerful in it as though he had expressly been appointed 
dictator for life. An Englishman would think it odd if he 
were told that Mr. Branp had stated very decidedly that 
the country had had enough of Lord Braconsrienp; 
but, even if the Spzaker were to hazard such a prophecy, it 
would be taken asa prophecy and nothing more. In M. 
Gamperra’s case it is much more than a prophecy. The 
will to dismiss and the power to dismiss are assumed to 
coexist in his person. It is sometimes said that the present 
French Constitution places the chief power in the State in 
the hands of the President of the Republic and the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. If this is so, the 
construction of the Constitution must more than ever 
be regarded as a matter of pure chance. Certainly no 
human being ever intended such a combination. It 
derives some countenance, however, from the fact that 
M. Gampetta chose to become President of the Cham- 
ber. At the time it was thought that he did so because 
he did not want to make his choice between the 
two posts that it was open to him to take, and that 
he became President of the Chamber in order to avoid 
becoming either President of the Republic or Prime 
Minister. It may be, bowever, that the explanation 
has been invented after the fact, and that the importance 
of the President of the Chamber has been suggested by 
the importance of the presext holder of the office. It is 
more agreeable, perhaps, to the French mind to attribute 


happens to fill it at this moment. At all events, there isa 
remarkable agreement in France as to the fact that the 
chief authority in the State is vested in M. Gampurra. 


If the République Frangaise is to be taken as indicating 
M. Gamperta’s views, he must be supposed to feel some 
uneasiness at the effect upon the public of the recent Com- 
munist manifestations. At least he is very anxious to 
guard the Third Republic against the mistake committed 
by its predecessor. The Jesuits, says the République 
Frangaise, have the gift of making themselves invisible. 
They play their game so cleverly that many people are 
tempted to forget their existence, and to look for danger in 
quite another quarter. The Jesuits say nothing about the 
Church ; all their fears are for the State. They do not 
preach Ultramontanism ; their discourses are taken up with 
the perils impending over society if the advanced Radicals 
get their way. Under the Second Republic this policy 
completely answered its purpose. Cousin and THIERS 
were equally deceived by it, and equally gave their aid to 
the men whom they had been opposingall their lives. Fore- 
warned, says the République Francaise, isforearmed. Even 
if Cousin should be reproduced in M. Junes Simon, and 
TureErs find a representative somewhere in the Left Centre, 
France will not again be led astray by these tactics. The 
extreme Left will not again make the blunder which it 
made thirty years ago, and the nation, instructed by expe- 


' rience, will not again lose sight of its real enemy in defend- 


ing itself against imaginary dangers. It not unfrequently 
happens that a confident prediction that the nation will 
not do a icular thing veils a real uneasiness lest 
after all the nation should do it. We do not say that this 
is the case with the République Frangaise, but it would 
not be very surprising if it were. There must be a large 
number of Frenchmen who are really alarmed by the 
pardon of so many Communists, by the violent things 
that have been said on their return, and by the elec- 
tion of two of them to seats in the Municipal Councils 
of the two chief cities of France. These fears may 
be quite unreasonable, but it would be very strange 
indeed “if they were not felt. It may be somewhat 
difficult even for M. Gamperta to persuade men in 
this frame of mind that they are altogether mistaken in 
the quarter to which their terrors point, and that, instead 
of troubling themselves about the return of the Com- 
munists and urging the Government to refuse a plenary 
amnesty, they ought to be making preparations against a 
clerical invasion, and insisting on the immediate adoption 
of Article 7. That clericalism is the enemy was a very 


good thesis in quiet times, when the recollection of the 


Communist troubles had almost died out, and the irritation 
caused by clerical and reactionary violence was still fresh.. 
Will it be quite so generally accepted now that the Com- 
munists seem raising their heads once more, and that the 
clerical party is seen to have the negative recommendation 
of being abhorred by the common enemy? It is doubtful, 
to say the least, and if France were more accustomed te 
Parliamentary life, we should not be surprised te 
see a very marked increase of Conservative De- 
puties in the next Chamber. Unfortunately France 
is not accustomed to Parliamentary life, and when te 
this is added the general impression that the next election 
will return a more Radical Chamber, it seems natural te. 
fear that Frenchmen are tending to fall back into their 
old habits of abstention, and that distrust of Republican 
government may lead them to make no effort to give 
that government the shape and direction they desire. In 
that case affairs will very rapidly go from bad to worse. 
The extreme Left has only been kept moderate by con- 
stant contact with an imposing Conservative minority. 
If it gets the idea that the whole country is with it—and 
where there are many abstentions at the elections this is a 
very natural idea to get hold of—this salutary check will 
be removed, and there will then be no obstacle to the full 
development of Radical ideas. There seems no reason te 
suppose that this consummation will be any more agree- 
able to the French nation now than it was in 1849. 


THE TOWN TALK LIBELS. 


Ope profitable trade in slander has received a sudden 
and very wholesome check. The miscreant whe 


; ' was on Monday last sentenced to eighteen months’ im- 
new and vast powers to an office than to admit that new | 


and vast powers are being exercised by the man who | 


prisonment is only a very humble and disreputable repre- 
sentative of a thriving class; but his fate will perhaps not 
be altogether without effect upon his more prosperous 
brethren. Indeed the chorus of congratulation with which 
his punishment has been greeted is in itself sufficiently 
significant. Some of the sharpest stones with which the 
poor wretch has been pelted have been thrown by those 
who are themselves dwellers in glass houses ; and, to judge 
from the tone universally adopted by the press, no one 
would believe that a certain section of English journalism 
was still infected by a spirit of reckless and unscrupulous 
personality. For the moment it would almost appear as 
though the obscure and slanderous sheet called Town 
Talk offered the only illustration of a flagrant defiance of 
the laws of decency and good taste. Every other journal 
of any pretensions has ranged itself on the side of virtue ; 
and, whichever way we turn, we meet expressions of pious 
horror and simple wonderment at the enormity of the crime 
and the wickeduess of the offender. Nor is this indignation 
by any means in excess of the occasion. A more wantonand 
malicious libel has rarely been brought to light than that 
for which the man RosENBERG is now undergoing sentence 
of imprisonment. It is no valid excuse on his behalf to 
urge that he has only blunderingly followed where others 
have led the way, although it may perhaps have been to 
him a genuine source of surprise to find that his offences 
could be reached by the law. The free handling of 
private character and the publication of the petty scandals 
of private life had in so many instances been practised 
with impunity, that an ignorant fellow like this might 
easily have been beguiled into the belief that society had 
no means of avenging itself upon its tormentors. Indeed 
it is clear, from the persistency with which the libels 
were repeated, that RosenBEr¢ believed himself to be secure 
against attack. He seems to have taken absolutely ne 
care to inquire into the truth or falsehood of what he had 
to say. Looking merely to the appetite of his readers, he 
felt that every fresh course must be more strongly seasoned 
than the last, and accordingly he added week by week te 
the original lie, only pausing when he had fairly exhausted 
his powers of invention. 

othing is more striking about the atrocious libels 
of which RosenBerG has been convicted than the entire 
absence of adequate motive for the crime. It was not for 
@ moment contended on behalf of the prisoner that he 
entertained a personal spite towards any of the persons 
aggrieved. They were all, we suppose, entirely unknown 
to him, nor had he the smallest concern with their mode 
of life. His persistent attempt to blacken and vilify their 
characters was therefore a pure effort of malice, under- 
taken solely with a view to increase the sale of his miser- 
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able journal. That a wretch of even the lowest type | 
should be induced to take such a course is in itself a de- | 
plorable symptom of the present state of public feeling 
in regard to this matter. RosenrerG did not launch 
his filthy paper upon the strength of his own in- 
dividual faith in the attractiveness of these personal , 
scandals. He can lay no claim to originality even in> 
crime; but he had the discernment to perceive that _ 
the appetite for personalities was daily increasing, and 
he doubtless supposed that, if he were a little more un- 
scrupulous than others, he would also be a little more suc- 
cessful. He therefore treated these attacks upon private 
character purely as a matter of business. That he should 
have selected the two ladies who have so grievously 
suffered at his hands is, we may assume, due solely to the 
fact that their names were constantly before the world. 
He had doubtless read much unwise and foolish gossip 
concerning them in journals of better repute than his own, 
and he felt that it only remained for him to improve on the 
instruction of his masters. A more monstrous abuse of the 
privileges of the press has certainly never been exposed ; 
and, in securing for such a culprit his due measure of 
punishment, the husbands of these ill-used ladies have 
only acted in the interests of the community. For, as 
Mr. Justice Hawkins justly pointed out, the vindication of 
personal character has not been the only or even the most 
important result of this prosecution. The accusations of a 

journal at once so obscure and so disreputable might safely 

ave been disregarded by a respectable member of society; 
but that in itself affords no reason why an infamous 
libeller should be allowed to go free. The real matter for 
congratulation in connexion with this trial is to be found 
in the fact that the career of an unscrupulous scoundrel 
has been effectually cut short. After his experience of 
the next eighteen months Rosenbere will not improbably 
see fit to exchange the profession of literature for some 
other calling better suited to his inclination and his 
powers, and the worst phase of modern journalism will 
thus be rid of its lowest exponent. Withont some such 
check as the prosecution in this case has afforded, there 
would have been absolutely no limit to the malice and 
license of these scurrilous prints. In some of the larger 
provincial towns the scandal had already provoked public 
action, and the sale of Town Talk was absolutely pro- 
hibited. But in London even the most frequented 
thoroughfares have been, and are still, infested by the 
vendors of these shameless publications, and even the 
conviction of the most prominent offender offers no assur- 
ance that the nuisance is at an end. 


Whether the fate which has so justly overtaken Rosen- 
BERG will serve to awaken a stricter sense of the responsi- 
bilities of journalism, must in a large measure depend 
upon the temper of the public. It would be idle to ignore 
the fact that a powerful section of the public has directly 
encouraged the growth of personality in periodical litera- 
ture. Those to whom such a conviction is distasteful are 
wont to pretend that the supply of these petty scandals is 
only relished by the lower class of readers, and that the 
taste has not spread among the respectable members of 
society. But this is an illusion which cannot be too speedily 
dispelled. Of course we would not suggest that a slanderer 
like RosenBenre is acceptable to any section of the public, 
or that his infamous paper can be fairly compared with the 
most successful of the so-called “society” journals. It 
would be flagrantly unjust to attempt to establish any such 
connexion. ‘he fact, however, is beyond dispute that, 
within narrower limits and by more cultivated means, 
many of these journals are ministering to a kindred taste. 
Nor can it be said that the appetite for personal details is 
confined to the lower grades of society. Much of the in- 
formation that is supplied under this head could only be 
interesting to the dwellers in the fashionable world ; and 
it is often conveyed in such a manner as to be absolutely 
unintelligible to any other class. It is true that the 
names that are bandied about by fashionable journalists 
come in time to take a familiar sound in the public ear, 
and are made so much common property as to be brought 
within the reach of a wretch like Roseyperc. But the 
first mention of these social celebrities is made solely for 
the benefit of their own class. A particular journalist, 
more fortunate than his rivals, is able to catch the 
first echo of the praise that is murmured in fashion- 
able drawing-rooms, and, with a shrewd understanding 
of the taste of his fashionable readers, he guesses that 


nothing will be so interesting to them as the reflection 


of their own opinions upon the petty concerns of their 
daily life. In the gratification of this harmless weakness 
he has probably no sinister intention ; but, as the demand 
for these little scraps of news increases, the search 
becomes keener and the pages of the society journal take 
a livelier air. In the competition of trivialities a spice of 
mulice easily turns the scale; and the enterprising editor 
is thus induced to admit little feminine bitternesses of 
speech against persons who are not in any sense amenable 
to public criticism. When once this false step has been 
taken, it is hard to fix a limit to the range of person- 
alities. The appetite of the public grows every week 
more eager and exacting. After having been indulged 
with scandal, it cannot be satisfied with milder food, and 
the progress of the journal towards the freedom of libel 
becomes under these circumstances merely a question of 
time. We do not need the example of Town Talk to be 
assured that journalism conducted on these principles is 
in constant danger of sinking into mere rowdyism. It is 
in vain that the plea of public duty is put forward asa 
pretended justification of personal attack. The manner in 
which such self-imposed duties are discharged excludes 
the possibility of any illusion as to their real nature, and 
for the most part the public has no more interest in the 
result of the quarrel than is felt by the crowd of idlers 
who pause to watch a street fight. But the mere fact 
that obscure persons are able thus to interest the world 
in their own concerns or in the private lives of their 
enemies affords conclusive evidence of the present state 
of public taste. And this taste, it must be remembered, 
can be sufficiently indulged without actually incurring the 
penalties of the law of libel. There is a vast amount of 
petty spite and malice which can be vented without fear 
of the police-court, and writers who are practised in this 
sort of writing get in course of time to know where they 
may strike with impunity. The result of the recent trial 
will therefore hardly serve as a warning to the more skil- 
ful purveyors of personality ; but it may possibly avail to 
change the direction of public taste, and thus react upon 
those by whom this taste is now supplied. 


NOXIOUS GASES AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOARD. 


i en case against noxious gases is very well stated by 
Lord Mipteron in the new number of the Nineteenth 
Century. A magazine article is more convenient, if not 
more interesting, reading than the report of a Royal Com- 
mission, and in matters of this kind it is of great moment 
to get hold somehow of a public which is at once well 
disposed and careless. The experience of last Session 
showed very clearly that, unless this public can be in- 
terested in the suppression of noxious gases, noxious gases 
will not be suppressed. The manufacturers who profit by 
them will not promote legislation against them ; the popu- 
lations which directly suffer by them for the most part 
live by the processes which give rise to them; and 
Ministers have something else to do than to attend to so 
tame a department as the Local Government Board. That 
Board, as Lord Mipeton very truly says, has been of late 
apparently no favourite with the Cabinet, of which its 


existing chief is not a member. At all events its . 


most important Bills “ have either been introduced too 
“late to reach maturity, or have been systematically 
“*shunted’ to make room for legislative experiments 
“ more attractive in their character, though possibly of less 
“ practical utility.” The opponents of the Noxious Gases 
Bill were united and vigilant, and as time went on they 
saw that they had a good chance of defeating a measure 
which they had at first accepted as an equitable settlement 
of the question. It did not take much resistance last 
Session to make the failure of a Bill inevitable, and in 
this instance scarcely an attempt was made to overcome 
the resistance. It is to be hoped that Lord Mivueron is 
right in believing that delay is not always in favour of 
those who may be supposed to have reasons for desiring it. 

The main difficulty in carrying a Noxious Gases Bill 
through Parliament is the indifference of those who would 
be most benefited by its operation. If every one who 
suffers by the proximity of some offensive manu- 
facture would withhold his vote at an election from any 
candidate who would not undertake to support the Bill, 
its chances in the House of Commons would be im- 
measurably improved. Unfortunately the value of this 
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rocedure seems only known to the advocates of more or 
| ae impracticable crotchets. The opponents of vaccina- 
tion, the agitators against the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
the believers in the Unfortunate Nobleman, know how to 
make their weight felt in anelection. But when the 
question is merely one of public health and public comfort, 
organization is unknown, or, at best, is but just beginning 
to be known. Custom seems to generate an ignorant pati- 
ence of bad smells and destructive vapours, which prevents 
those exposed to them from taking any effectual steps 
towards their suppression. Even if an efficient Noxious 
Gases Bill had been actually passed, there would be 
need for some action on the part of individuals. The best- 
intentioned Government cannot help those who will do 
nothing to help themselves. The most diligent Inspector 
needs to have particular facts brought to his notice if he 
is to let no breach of the law escape him. Experience 
shows, however, that action on the part of those injured 
by noxious gases is needed to get an efficient law passed 
as well as to carry it into effect when passed. More and 
more will Governments be disposed to confine their legis- 
lative efforts to those subjects which excite keen popular 
interest. Unless this condition is realized the House of 
Commons is apt to become indolent or unmanageable, and 
neither of these states of mind is conducive to getting 
Bills through Committee. The opponents of the Bill are 
always on the spot, and always well acquainted with what is 
going on. They know the precise effect of every clause and 
the precise bearing of every amendment. The Minister who 
has charge of the Bill does not feel strong enough, with 
no following behind him, to stand up against this 
constant and watchful opposition, and the result is 
that the Bill is either withdrawn or so weakened as to be 
obnoxious to nobody. The Local Government Board has 
by this time become pretty well used to this process, and 
it is scarcely wonderful if we see the effect of it in 
diminished Parliamentary activity. The way to revive a 
fainting department is to administer external stimulants. 
When a Government sees that it will become unpopular 
with a considerable section of the publicif it does not carry 
as well as introduce a particular measure, and that this un- 
popularity will take the obvious but significant form of 
withholding votes which might otherwise have been 
counted on, its sense of the importance of a question is 
extraordinarily quickened. Unless some pressure of this 
kind can be brought to bear upon Ministers, there is no 
reason to believe that the fate of the Noxious 
Gases Bill in the next and following Sessions will 
be very different from what it was this year. 
When it is considered how largely those who suffer by 
noxious gases depend for their livelihood on the works in 
which they are generated, it will be seen how difficult it is 
to set such a movement on foot. There must, however, 
be a large number of persons scattered over England who 
would be willing to bear their part in a movement directed 
against noxious gases, not because they are themselves ex- 
posed to their influence, but simply because they do not 
care to see vegetation destroyed and the whole face of 
nature changed by the fumes of sulphurous acid. If these 
people would set the agitation going, it would by degrees 
be reinforced by others more directly interested in the 
abatement of the nuisance. 

Lord MipLeETOoN points ont that there is a wide field open 
for the research of experimental chemists, in order to dis- 
cover more efficacious or simpler methods of making gases 
harmless. The products which when discharged into the 
air are destructive of vegetation and exceedingly annoying 
to human beings are full of matters which, if they could be 
disposed of in some other way, would yield a money profit. 
The sulphur present in alkali waste often leaks out as “a 
“horrible yellow liquor,” and, if it finds its way, as it 
commonly does, into a stream into which acid refuse is per- 
mitted to flow, it generates sulphuretted hydrogen, which 
is a hundred times more offensive than itself. If the 
sulphur could be separated from the alkali, it would form 
a valuable chemical product which would probably far 
more’than repay the cost of separating it. One reason, 
no doubt, which tends to make Governments inactive in 
the suppression of noxious gases is their inability to sug- 
gest processes which shall be efficacious as regards the 
nuisance without being destructive to the manufacture. 
If the effect of a noxious Gases Bill were to drive trade 
from Widnes or St. Helen’s, and leave the improved air to 
be breathed by a destitute population, Parliament would 
have conferred but a doubtful benefit on those whose 
cause it espoused. If, however, sulphurous acid could 


be effectually condensed, or gases generated at too 
great a heat to admit of scientific treatment be effec- 
tually cooled, or if the processes already invented for 
the consumption of smoke could be simplified and 
made cheaper, the course of the Local Government 
Board would be very much plainer. At present they are 
constantly placed between two difficulties. If they insist 
on a certain result being obtained, the injury done to trade 
may be very great. If they only insist on its being ob- 
tained so far as can be done without injury to trade, the 
benefit seems so small as to be hardly worth fighting for. 
This latter view is undoubtedly mistaken, since, if the de- 
partment were invested in all cases with power to compel 
the adoption of the best practicable means of remedying 
the evil, science would be always tending to bridge over 
the interval between the best practicable means and the 
absolutely efficacious means. This result might be brought 
about in a very much shorter time if scientific chemists and 
engineers were able to devote the whole of their timeto making 
the necessary experiments. A good deal is done in this 
way already, but it is done at the expense of a few of the 
more enterprising manufacturers. Consequently it is 
done by men specially employed for particular experi- 
ments, and not by men the whole bent of whose inquiries 
is constantly directed to this single object. The mainten- 
ance of a medica] staff for the purpose of investigating 
the causes and methods of dealing with epidemic disease 
has considerably enlarged the field of knowledge upon 
these subjects ; and if the Local Government Board had 
in their service a similar staff of experimental chemists 
and engineers, very important progress might be made to- 
wards a reconciliation of the interests of trade with those 
of health and enjoyment of life. At present the antago- 
nism between the two is bitter and incessant; but it is an 
antagonism which it is in the power of science to diminish 
to a degree to which it is difficult to set bounds. 


BABY-FARMING. 


1 hy is impossible not to regret that Lord Justice Brerr 
did not see his way to guide the jury in the baby- 
farming case to a severer verdict. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the crimes of the prisoners, though 
technically they may have been a hair’s breadth short of 
murder, were morally indistinguishable from it. They 
have had eighteen children under their charge during the 
last ten years, and apparently they have all died. Even if 
the intention to bring about death was wanting in the first 
instance, it could hardly have been wanting subsequently. 
A man and woman who know that persistence in a certain 
kind of neglect has been fatal to one child will scarcely treat 
others in a similar way without distinctly contemplating 
a repetition of the result. They have been warned by the 
event, and from that time forward their ignorance of what is 
likely to happen is certainly very far from invincible. 
If the criminals had both been hanged, it might have done 
rather more to call the attention of Parliament to the 
urgent need that exists of further legislation upon the 
whole subject of baby-farming. We do not know that 
the infliction of the capital penalty would have had any 
greater effect in deterring others from the like crimes: It 
is so easy to put children quietly out of the way, and the 
chances of detection are so exceedingly few, that even an 
occasional execution is not likely to have the requisite 
terrors. In the present case it has taken ten years to 
detect what was going on, and if the prisoners had only 
wound up their operations a little earlier—been content, 
in fact, to get rid of fifteen children instead of eighteen— 
they might now have been living comfortably on the pro- 
ceeds of their guilt. It is not merely by punishing 
baby-farmers who kill the children entrusted to them that 
baby-farming can be rendered harmless. The only way 
to deal with it effectually is to make any ill-treatment of 
the children all but impossible. If the commission of the 
crime remains as easy as it is at present, it will not be 
prevented merely by making the punishment of it 
exemplary. ‘his man and woman probably knew all along 
that if they were found out it wovld go hard with them. 
What they trusted to was less the likelihood of being 
acquitted after trial than the likelihood of escaping trial. 
Stil, though manslaughter of the kind of which this 
couple have been guilty 1s morally as bad as murder, and 
inflicts very much more suffering on the victim, it makes 
less noise than murder and consequently attracts less 
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notice. For this reason there is more cause to fear that | 
the next Session may pass over without the introduction 
of a really effectual measure of regulation. | 
The scope of such a Bill is simple enough. It is useless | 
to forbid baby-farming. It answers to a need which is far 
too real to be put down by Act of Parliament. There will 
always be people who will be compelled to give over their 
ehildren to others, and there will always be people who 
will ardently desire not to retain the care of them them- 
selves. So long as these desires last, those who are actuated 
by them will find some one or other who will be willing 
to take charge of such children. A law which absolutely 
forbade any such arrangement is a law which would in- 
evitably be evaded. Nor, indeed, would it be any part of 
the business of the Legislature to pass such a law. It may 
be very much to the benefit of an infant to be suckled by 
its own mother; but it has never been proposed to make 
the trade of a wet-nurse illegal. What Parliament has 
to consider is the double temptation which baby-farmers 
are often under to murder the children made over 
to them, and the means by which the action of this 
temptation on their minds can be neutralized. The 


payments. Though the death of a child may for some | 
time be concealed from those who pay for its support, it is 
usually discovered before very long, and then there is no 
opportunity of further profit. It is the sam down that the 
baby-farmer naturally looks to as his reward for his pro- 
spective crime, since, when this has been paid, he has no- 
thing to do but to make away with the child as soon as a 
favourable opportunity offers itself. In an appreciable | 
number of cases this method of payment suits the purpose | 
ef the parents very much better than a periodical allow- 
ance. Their principal object is to forget that the child has | 
ever existed, and to insure that it shall never in any way be 
traced to them. They may not admit to themselves that | 
when the money is all paid at once it is the plain interest of | 
the baby-farmer that the child should live as short a time 
as possible. But they are probably not displeased to re- 
member that the baby-farmer will have no motive for | 
taking any unusual trouble to keep the child alive, and that | 
the ordinary chances of infant mortality will be allowed to 
ran their free course. Even baby-farmers live .by their | 
eharacter for doing their work well, and to earn this re- | 
patation they must be very careful that children whom 
their parents suppose to be finally provided for shall not 
tarn up again at inconvenient seasons. Thus the surest 
way of at once making the most by the transaction and 
gaining the good will of their customers is to cut short 
the child’s life. In that way they are safe against any 
accidental contact between it and its parents in after 
life; they are saved from the temptation to try to extort 
money by threatening to produce the child ; and they have 
a larger unexpended balance to put into their pockets. 
The only way in which this practice of murdering children | 
whom it is either profitable to kill or inconvenient to keep | 
alive can be prevented is by subjecting every house in which | 
baby-farming is practised to adequate inspection. It will | 
be of no avail to make exceptions in favour of houses in | 
which only one or two children are taken. To do this will | 
be merely to indicate the point at which a breach can be | 
made in the wall. The parents who wish to get rid of 
a child will know that they must find a baby-farmer 
whose trade is carried on upon the most unpretending 
scale possible. They must be prepared, of course, to pay a 
larger fee, because, when a profit has to be made on a 
succession of children, the money comes in more slowly, 
so that more must come in at a time. But there will 
always be parents to whom money in a matter of 
this kind will be only a secondary consideration, and | 
so long as there remains a means of doing what they have | 
hitherto done by the aid of people like Barnus and his | 


wife, that will be the means employed. If there be any J 


kind of baby-farming left outside the provisions of the | 
law, all the worst abuses of baby-farming will find their | 
natural home there. The only real security against murders | 
ef a singularly cruel and heartless kind lies in the frank | 
admission that, if a parent chooses to make over the charge | 
ef @ child to a hired guardian, he must choose a guardian | 
licensed and inspected by proper authority. Whether this 
dmspection should be entrusted to the police or to the 
Poor-law authorities is a further question. Without pro- 
fessing to have any opinion as between the two, we may 
cumeek that inspection by the Poor-law anthorities would 
be less formidable, though not necessarily less efficacious, 


than inspection by the police, and that it might also bo 
worked, at least to some extent, by volunteers. There 
must be many women who would be able and willing 
to pay pretty frequent visits to licensed baby-farms in 
their own neighbourhood, and who might be trusted to 
give notice to the authorities on the first appearance of 
any symptom of neglect or ill-usage. , In this way the 
necessary supervision might be obtained without any 
additional outlay being thrown on the ratepayers. How- 
ever these details may be arranged, Mr. Cross cannot too 
soon give instructions for the preparation of a Bill which 
shall make such crimes as those of Barnes and his wife 
impossible for the time to come. As the law stands, no 
one can presume to say how many similar manslaughters 
may not now be in process of committal. 


IRRESOLUTION. 


ype men are born with a natural infirmity of character which, 
if humoured, amounts to an inability to make up their minds, 
to keep to one intention, to regard any decision as final. A variety 
of causes may seem to underlie this weakness—causes arising from 
an over-keen and ready perception of all the bearings of the 
question in hand, or from mere feebleness of character, rendering 
all grasp of a subject, all effectual hold, impossible. It may be an 
intellectual or a moral failing, one due to a judgment paralysed 
by extent of choice, or to a conscience made slippery by habitual 
disregard of its first monitions ; but in either case its effects upon 
a man’s character and career are patent to others. People may 
have many faults which work in secret, which observers only guess 
at by seeing their consequences; but irresolution works in the 
open, and is sooner detected by the looker-on than by the man 


' himself who is a prey to this enervating influence. What seems 


to the irresolute temper the mere exercise of a profound judgment 
or a refined taste is detected by those who are inconvenienced, 
irritated, or injured by it, as the slip and blemish which weakens, 
loosens, renders futile the whole course of life and action. The 
irresolute man, whatever his position or his powers, not only fails 
to himself, but is felt by those about him to be useless for the 
parts of counsellor, supporter, or advocate. He is essentially 
incompetent for these offices. His own course is determined, not 
by intention, but by chance ; his judgment wants the education of 
personal experience. No one can remain eternally suspended between 
two courses of action, for the world moves and situations ch 

however much a man may desire to keep them at a standstill 
till his mind is made up. Something irrespective of his judgment 
steps in and takes the matter in hand. While he deliberates 
on the highest conceivable best—best in itself or best for him— 
while he fluctuates, accident settles the matter, with little regard for 
his credit or interest. It is difficult, La Bruyére says, to decide 
whether irresolution makes a man more unfortunate or contemp- 
tible, whether there is more harm in making a wrong decision or 
in making none at all. A step which a man is driven to take 
under the compulsion of external circumstances is seldom taken at 
the right time. Owing to this demand for action, even in the 


' most vacillating—this impossibility of eternal indecision where 


other men and other interests are concerned—irresolution is neces- 
sarily allied with precipitation. The man incapable of a final im- 
movable resolve decides at length on an impulse which has nothing 
to do with choice. Irresolute men are rash men; prone to act 
on the spur of the moment in order to defeat their infirmity and 
put it out of their power to hesitate and shilly-shally. 

There are cases where these contending qualities play some- 
what fatally upon one another. Thus the impulse of the moment 
commits a man to a course of action. Knowing his weakness he 
is precipitate in making promjses; but then steps in the habit 
of his mind; he deliberates and hangs suspended, when the slower 
process of performance ought to follow. Irresolution splits into 
two, or into many, ‘ome what should be only one act. With 
the healthy reasonable mind a promise involves its performance; 
but irresolution never considers anything as settled so long as 
change is possible. Every hindrance, every difficulty is an argu- 


| ment for a reversal, or breach of contract, either with oneself 


gr others. As a fact, all important undertakings and promises 
engaged in under strong impressions and warm feelings are tollowed 
by a change of temperature in the undertaker and promiser. The habit 
ot keeping to your word because it has been passed, whether to‘ 
ourself or another, alone sustains the will under the reaction. 
What terrible moments,” does feel after one 
has e d in a large work ! the beginning of my translati 
the hind T wished anybody would hang me a thousand times® 
It is of course this relaxation of the mind’s fibre which lies at the 
bottom of all decent forms of jilting, whether in man or woman. 
The promiser awakes to the fact that he has done a tremendous 
thing. This may happen to the firm as well as to the weak, but 


| the irresolute are in the habit of vacillation, and also in the habit 


of justifying it as reasonable deliberation. It comes easily to 
them to hesitate or to betray hesitation. The constant mind 
knows that it is in for it, and instantly recovers from the tempo- 
rary panic. It is mo time to weigh the question when the step is 
once taken: thought and deliberation have finally given place to 
action, 
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In smaller matters ises become a habit to the irresolute, as 
being dissociated from performance. A man gives or accepts an in- 
vitation in one mood, and backs out of it when he thinks over the 
inconvenience he may incur. He promises a gift, and, when the 
moment of parting with what he values arrives, he finds himself a 
different man from the rash donor, his former self. The arguments 
which should be silenced by a strong will press with gathering 
force and grow in weight as the notion of the imminence of a 
crisis possesses the mind; with him the fulfilment of a promise 
is the crisis, not the making it. Whether justly or not, Garrick’s 
friends considered him as a framer of good intentions which he 
had not resolution to keep. Foote said of him that he often set out 
with the design of performing a generous act, but the ghost of a 
halfpenny meeting him at the corner of a street sent him home 
again. The pain of fulfilment is the only cure for this vacillating 
temper, the only lesson of any avail. Mere regrets, mere peni- 
tence for past imprudence, will do nothing. Promises become a 
habit unless they are sternly held to performance. Nor will the 
conscience long warn against them, for all the pleasures of 
benevolence can fill a mind of this class quite apart from the 
fulfilment of airy intentions, 

TIrresolution has its sphere even in matters where duty 
does not authoritatively declare against it. There are persons 
incapable of a decision from their eager epprehension of all 
the impediments and reasons against any course of action. 
It is of course easy to resolve where the mind sees no 
difficulties, and takes one line of conduct as condensing 
in it the whole right and reason of the subject. To be 
able to see two sides to a question checks action and suspends 
decision; but there is a way of doing this which enervates and 
unfite men for the work of the world. ‘There are persons who 
have indulged themselves in this posture of mind, and even 
prided themselves on it, till they are incapable of putting their 
intellect to any use. The necessity of doing austiing now is 
abhorrent to them; they recoil from it. The future is for them 
the only scene for action. Sometime—to-morrow, next year—but 
now to have to pin themselves to a resolution is odious. Not 
that the future has hitherto proved itself their friend. The 
things they have not done when the occasion demanded them 
have not been better done by waiting, probably have not been 
done by them at all. They have stood by and let others act. 
The work has been accomplished in a commonplace way by less 
fastidious heads and hands. A man placed in critieal cireum- 
stances to which his ability but not his will is equal is some- 
times confounded by his own acuteness in seeing the objections 
to every course of action. All courses have their dangers. It is 
well at a crisis to keep to a choice once made, though somewhat 
blindly, to know when it is too late to change. 

The author's irresolution be said to concern no one so mueh 
as himself, for others have only to do with his work when the 
cesses of composition are concluded. But no doubt the habit, 
indulged, does seriously atiect the results of his labours. Isaak 
Walton quaintly records the working of indecision on the too 
serupulous mind of Bishop Sanderson. “He did usually over- 
consider of consequences, and would so delay and reconsider what 
to determine, that when the bell tolled for him to appear and read 
his Divinity Lectures, and all the scholars attended to hear him, 
he had not then, or not till then, resolved to write what he meant 
to determine. Still considering and reconsidering (as his dear old 
friend Dr. Sheldon would often say of him), till bis time was so 
wasted that he was forced to write not (probably) what was best, 
but what he thought last.” In speaking of translation, of the 
constant and unflagging attention requisite to catch the sense of 
the original, and the discrimination needed in the choice of Eng- 
lish todo justice to it, Cardinal Newman has described the same 
temptation and its cure. If a translator is conscious, as he well 


may be, of viewing either his original or his version differently } 


to the season or the feeling in which he takes it up, 
he “finds he shall never have done with correcting and altering 
except by an act of self-control.” * 

The more familiar displays of this quality and the inconveniences 
that ensue from it are seen in domestic and social life. Much of 
the comfort of social life depends on the idea of security ; on being 
able to take for granted that things will happen as they are pro- 
mised and fixed. For the order of life it is necessary that we 
should have certain data to go upon—that we should feel sure that 
what is will be carried out. No household is so inde- 
pendent of externals, so free from engagements, as to be entirely 
outside the stream of events to which the inner life has to be 

. Everywhere there are comings and goings, one thing to 
succeed another—to replace another. That must be a dreary exist- 
ence indeed which cannot be deranged by an irresolute will ; a will 
which, either as being supreme or as having a claim on civility to 


_ forbearance, holds things in has the power to make a 
f t 


block, to the action o to stop the plans and arrange- 
and aiming to out. man who to hi 

it seems hour after hour, undecided whether to take that important 
Step or not, shows an irresolution more worrying to some impatient 
natures, that cannot pursue their vocations till he is gone, than 
much graver formsof the malady. It is difficult not to s in 
the case of some ins whose whims can influence the lives of 
numbers, they wilf — their — into 
an ion. We have heard of a great man i 

his whole on the tenterhooks, the daughters ready fer 


start. at. a moment’s notice, for a week ata time, while he hung in 
suspense about taking a journey for which he had given orders, and 
which nothing interfered with but the tyranny of his vacillating 
will. In relation to this diseased habit, we can appreciate Horace 
Walpole’s self-complacency on his power of keeping to his intention 
in trivial engagements. “I arrived at Lee,” he writes to Miss 
Berry, “on the day and hour I had promised Mr. Barrett ; returned 
to town on the day and hour I had promised myself, and was back 
here as punctually in my promise to Strawbe Nothing in this 
was extraordinary, as I have always had the felicity of knowing 
my own mind.” 

Trresolution is a weakness; but it often arises from the con- 
flict of strong opposite qualities, the one prompting to action, the 
other retarding it. Cowper tells a correspondent that nobod 
would suspect him of having in his nature an infinite share of 
ambition, as the more evident quality in him was an equal share 
of diffidence. “To this combination of opposite qualities it has 
been owing that till lately I stole through life without undertaking 
anything, yet always wishing to distinguish myself.” It needs 
strength of resolve to overcome natural obstacles of this powerful 
nature, but it is irresolution to postpone an effort to which reason 
promises success. Irresolution may seize on the most resolute 
where two passions or principles contend for mastery ; and while 
this state of things lasts the mind is racked in proportion to the 
vehemence of its own nature and the importance of the issue. Such 
conflicts afford opportunity for much fine writing. “ You shall see 
a combat,” says Bayes, in the Rehearsal, “betwixt Love and 
Honour. An ancient author has writ a whole play on't.” The 
same conflict is exhibited working in Prince Volscius, as he unfolds, 
boots in hand, the imperious sway of either passion :— 

Shall I to honour or to love give way ? 

Go on, cries honour ; tender love says nay. 

Honour aloud commands pluck both boots on, 

But softer love does whisper, put on none. 

What shall I do? what conduct shall I find 

‘To lead me through this twilight of my mind ? 

For as bright day with black approach of night. 

Contending, makes a doubtful puzzling light ; 

So does my honour and my love together 

Puzzle me so I can resolve on neither. 
If the Prince, as he hops off the stage, one boot on, one off, cuts 
an indifferent figure whether as hero or lover, he represents all the 
more aptly the quality as we sometimes see it displayed in familiar 
life, where it does not come from perverse circumstances, but from 
the indulgence of a natural tendency. If people will only force 
themselves to treat small indifferent matters as settled once for all, 
and not hold them open to change after the determination is once 
made, they will be learning to resolve and to come to a ready 
decision where prompt judgment is essential. 


THE HORRORS OF STREET ADVERTISEMENTS, 


RE is a natural dowdiness about the streets of London, 
especially in autumn, which is perhaps incurable. The 
the dankness breathed by the river, the mouldering leaves whi 
are blown out of the square-gardens, and obliged to decay in ecom- 
pany with scraps of newspaper, all help to make London sombre 
and suicidal. There are not many carriages abroad, the roads are 
barricaded in every direction, the shops have a sulky air, as if the 
rietors did not think it worth while to invite custom by any 

Priltiant display. The pavements begin to be ng | smeared with 
that peculiarly nasty London slime which can only here be pro- 
duced in its glutinous and slippery perfection. Thus the aspect 
of things is depressing enough; but it has been left to the in- 
genuity of speculators to make the streets absolutely maddening. 

The noises of London are not soothing, but they yield in horror 
to the sights. ‘The art of advertising has become a positive 
nuisance, which it must be everybody's business to put down, for 
no one ever takes any steps in that direction. It is in vain that 
the Albert Memoria], the new Museum in South Kensington, with 
the stuffed beasts in stone on it, the Law Courts, and other triumphs 
of architecture decorate the streets. The sweet influences of these 
buildings and monuments are completely destroyed by leagues of 
blatant pictorial advertisements. A great many houses are being 
rebuilt at present, and openings have been cut in dozens of streets. 
Each of the open spaces is walled in by a wooden hoarding, 
and each hoarding is covered with competing horrors, Flaming: 
yellow strives with tawdry blue, a peculiarly offensive red is mi 
up with a crying green, and the colours yield in hideousness te 
the drawing of these noxious placards. When some German pro- 
fessor comes to write the history of the Entwicklung of Advertise 
mentskunst, he will probably discover that the Michael Angelo of 
the poster flourished at the end of the nineteenth century. The 


something colossal in the com 
characterizes its designers. 


harmony as to their choice of me “ Bi bigness, 
ness,”* is the watchword of the advertising artist, and, after 
ness, he prefers crudity of colour and offensiveness 
It is size, however, that is dearest to his heart. 
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read Mr, Browning, he may say, in words pilfered from Andrea 


del Sarto, 
What would one have ? 

In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance, 

Four hoardings 1n the New Jerusalem, 

For Smith, and Brown, and Robinson, and me, 

To cover! 
Hoardings should be infinite to sate this vast ambition. Hoard- 
ings in London are all but practically infinite at present; there 
is no one to interfere, and we are living probably in the very 
culminating period of the art of advertising. 

There are certain masterpieces in these gratuitous exhibitions 
which perhaps excite more rancour than others. There is the 
naked man with the pad, with his hair nicely brushed, and with 
the glow of restored health on his cheeks. It would be much 
if we could get rid of this naked man. The Lord Mayor's delicacy 
has of late been offended by certain photographs of Zulus attired 
in their habit as they live. We do not know whether these Zulus 
(gentlemen and ladies) have given the photographers permission to 
sell their likenesses. We do not know whether these works of 
art are more or less modest than the others which represent white 
wonen sprawling in hammocks. But we do know that, by reason 
of the smallness of the scale, the absence of colour, and the in- 
aay candour of the models, the Zulu photographs are likely to 

less repulsive than the naked man with the pad. The Lord 
ee should look at him, even at the expense of a magisterial 

ush, 

Next to this noxious advertisement, perhaps the most disgust- 
ing represents a gigantic grinning woman brushing her teeth with 
some scientific novelty in brushes. Readers of Swift will re- 
member his description of the charms of the women in the land 
of the Brobdingnagians. The monstrous advertisement to which 
we refer is ugly enough to have satisfied Swift as an illustration 
of his most unpleasant fancies. Another colossal portrait represents 
a Catholic priest grinning so as to display a collection of teethabout 
four inches long. There is something not less annoying in the 
calm conceit of a huge old Virginian farmer, who is smoking 
a pipe or cigarette—we forget which—with a maddening 
air of Republican virtue and agricultural repose. Very fre- 
quently he is “ killed” by a big square of smoke and flame 
colour, through which a man is flying to a trapeze in the 
distance. Next to him may come an advertisement which is 
perhaps the most drivelling in design and hideous in effect 
of all the throng. A person in the stage dress of a magician is 
bounding about, with an idiot grin on his lips and a — in his 
hand. e serpent he aims at the neck of a decapitated being at 
his side. There is a cold-blooded stupidity in this hideous cari- 
cature which makes the life-size portrait of a gorilla gazing at 
himself in a hand-glass seem almost an agreeable work of art. 

The theatres are not to be left behind by the tobacconists, 
and soap-dealers, and tooth-brush vendors, and pickle-merchants, 
with their portraits of Lord Beaconsfield smirking over some 
Cyprian or Oriental Sauce. To the theatres we owe it that we 
cannot escape the “sensational” scenes in that edifying drama 
Drink, On every empty wall the drunken plumber, or what- 
ever he was, is falling hestinee from the housetop, and the 
washerwomen are tossing Mr. Reade’s second-hand soapsuds in 
each other’s faces. In another effort of the artist a villain in 
varnished boots is pushing a woman in purple into a canal lock, 
while distressed females in all the hues of the rainbow lie about, 
in other placards, in the snow at the doors of citizens. There is a 
bottle with a purple fiend preserved in spirits, which becomes 
a little tedious when everywhere thrust upon the vision. The 
mutiny of the Afghans, and the murder of our envoy, has given 
occasion for the production of a murderous-looking Oriental person, 
half of whose face is concealed by a curtain of green, over which 
his eyes glare with epileptic fury. We have missed lately the 
“Two Orphans,” whose bulgy figures, as they affectionately em- 
braced on placards, could excite little interest in the philanthropic 
bosom. Mr. Albery’s popular play is advertised in company with 
two big flowers so dreadful in design and hue that the observer 
may cry with Mr. Swinburne, “I shall never be friends again with 
roses.” A celebrated rifle-shot is represented in a a of cerulean 
trousers and a big gold watch-chain, stalking the buffalo in a 
forest primeval, and a daily puper advertises itself by a picture of 
a boy in a blue coat and a pink cap. 

There is, of course, no limit to the atrocities of advertisements, 
excepting the invention of the artist, and the money at the disposal 
of his patrons. One agent, if he chooses, might take up a hundred 

of hoarding and cover it with a figure a hundred yards long, 

ike the unfortunate American inventor after he fell into his own 

carpet-making machine. As to the invention of the artists, it is of 
that weakly morbid sort which knows no esthetic limits. It is 
precisely like the invention of the sensational novelist. One can 
never tell where that enterprising writer will draw the line, He 
sets out in search of the bizarre and the disagreeable, like the 
Dorés of the hoarding, and he “is borne darkly, fearfully afar.” 
Tf an artist in fiction does not stick at a blue hero, a web-footed 
heroine, and a supernatural stink, where is the artist in “ sensa- 
tional” advertisements to stop? It is not his strength that gets 
beyond his controland carries him away ; it is the weakness of his 
imagination that maunders deliriously along among figuresot mon- 
strous women at their toilet, magical hair-brushes, enchanted tooth- 
picks, fairy starch, supernatural shirtings, and the like. When he 
illustrates the marvels of the realistic drama he cannot well, of course, 
go beyond the gentlemen who adapt soapsuds and delirium tremens 


| to the English stage, But he can and does rival their efforts. In hia 
hands painting has been degraded into an intrusive and vociferous 
art. Formerly music, and perhaps architecture, were the only arts 
that would not leave one alone. Music, especially street music, 
comes in search of its victims, like a raging lion. They do not 
goto seek melody, it thrusts itself upon them. The street art 
of the poster is as importunate. No one can avoid it; it cries as 
loud as bad colour, bad drawing, and bad taste canery. It de- 
faces the streets, and in time must debase the natural sense of 


colour, and destroy the natural pleasure in design. Probably it is 
nobody's business to interfere ; but it seems rather hard that the 
most repulsive scenes in the most repulsive plays should be thrust 
on persons who avoid the realistic drama. A tax on pictorial 
advertisements would be profitable, and ought not to be un- 


popular. 


A HINDU ALMANAC. 


R. BULWANTRAO VENAYAK SHASTRI, of Bombay, 
has kindly sent us a copy of the “ Putwardhan’s Almanac,” 
published under his patronage. The first publication of this almanac 
was made fifteen years ago under the auspices of the late Vendéyak 
Gangéadhar Shastri, a member of the well-known Mahratta famil 
of Putwardhun, “and the expenses of calculation, &c., are sti 
borne by his son in memory of the departed Shastri.” The 
Almanac is published in Sanskrit and Mahratti, and a free trans- 
lation in English is also issued. We propose to show from the 
copy before us what kind of thing a Hindu almanac is, 
his Almanac is prepared for the longitude of Bombay by the 
native Principal of the Dekhan College, assisted by another native 
astronomer. Due acknowledgment is made in the preface of the 
assistance derived from the almanacs of Europe and America, 
“in the preparation of which great care is always taken”; but 
there is a great amount of scientific information in this work 
which is required only by Hindus, and is not to be found in 
the almanacs of the Western world. Of the antiquity of 
Hindu astronomy and of its different systems nothing can here be 
said. The Hindu year is solar or sidereal, but the religious life 
of the Hindu follows the lunar calendar. A very complicated 
method has been devised for keeping the two concurrent, and the 
result is the Hindu “luni-solar year,’ a mode of reckoning time 
which has no el in any age or in any country. The solar 
year begins with the entrance of the sun into the sign Aries, and 
is of the same length as our own; but the Hindu allows for the 
precession of the equinoxes, so that his year is gradually getting a 
little behind ours. The luni-solar year begins with the new moon 
which immediately precedes the commencement of the solar year. 
The lunar month consists of thirty ¢ithis, or lunar days, which 
vary slightly in length according to the varying motion of the 
moon, These lunar months and days have to be kept concurrent 
with solar time, and this is effected by intercalation and omission. 
The lunar months are named from the solar month in which the 


month, the name of that month is repeated in the luni-solar 
calendar. It happens, at long intervals, that there is no new 
moon in one of the solar months, and when this occurs 
the name of that month is expunged. The same principle 
applies to the days. When two éetiis, or lunar days, ad in one 
solar day, that day is repeated, and when it happens that no 
titht ends in a solar day, that day is expunged. The intercalated 
months and days are known as adhika, excessive, and the ex- 
punged as kshaya, destroyed. Each lunar month is divided into 
two halves, or iortnights, that of the increasing moon called sudt, 
and the waning half called dadi, and the days are numbered from 
one to fifteen. 

It will be seen from this how indispensable an almanac is 
toa Hindu. According to the words of the Almanac before 
us, “In his public and private accounts, and in his usual dail 
occupations, a Hindu keeps to civil reckoning of time. In his 
religious ceremonies he must keep his attention to Astronomical 
aspects, and in his festivities and other occupations to the Astro- 
logical aspects of the planets.” In business matters a solar year 
and months are generally used, as in the era of Sélivihana and 
others; but the Samvat, or era of Vikramaditya, which follows 
the luni-solar reckoning, is also extensively employed in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life. The Almanac being thus a necessity, great 
numbers of almanacs are published in all the principal languages, 
varying of course in accuracy and completeness, but all showing a 
considerable amount of scientific knowledge. The Hindu Almanac 
is everywhere called Panchdnga, because it must exhibit, five 
(pancha) distinct matters:—“1. The ¢ithi, or lunar day. 2. 
The vdra, or solar day of the week. 3. The nakshatra, or lunar 
asterism for each day. 4. The yoga, the conjunctions and transits 
of the planets, eclipses, &c. 5. The karanas, or subdivisions of the 
lunar day.” * These are essentials, and to them must be added the 
sankrdntt, or entrance of the sun into the different signs of the 
Zodiac. The corresponding dates of different eras current in the 
country are mene given. This Almanac supplies those of the 
Christian era, the Mahomedan era of the Hijra, and the Parsi era 
of Yazdajird. The table for each fortnight shows also the exact 
time of the rise, culmination, and setting of the sun, and the posi- 
tion of the moon and the planets, and gives illustrative di 
The Introduction contains a variety of scientific information. “The 


amount of the accumulated precession of the equinoxes at the be- 


new moon falls, and when two new moons occur in one solar . 
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ginning of the year is assumed to be 180'11’ 10”, and the annua 
variation 50’ 2”.” There is a table of latitudes and longitudes of im- 
portant places in India, of the Approximate Declination of the Sun 
for each day ofthe year, and ofthe Ascensional difference. The various 
eclipses are carefully described, and have diagrams exhibiting the 
phases as visible at Bombay. There are lists of the names of the 


nakshatras, the tithis, the yogas, and the karanas, the signs of the | 


Zodiac, the duys of the week, and the six seasons of the year, &c. 
The leading features of the scientific portion of the Almanac are 
those above described. The Ceremonial Calendar of Fasts and 
Festivals is an important matter to every Hindu. Religious ob- 
servances of greater or less importance are constantly occurring. 
These are entered against their respective dates in the Calendar, 
and in this English version short accounts are given of the most 
important of them. The first notice is that of New Year's Day, of 
which we are told that on the morning “a Hindu rubs his body 
with scented oil and then bathes with warm water. Flags are 
raised on poles by each family to represent the banner of Indra, 
king of the gods. The leaves of the bitter nimb-tree are eaten, 
which secures health to the body. The Almanac for the New 
Year is worshipped, and its predictions for the year are heard from 
one versed in astronomy and astrology, who is remunerated hand- 
somely. The Brahmans also receive liberal gifts from the people.” 
Gifts or feasts to the Brahmans are universal on all festivals, and 
it is impressed upon the celebrants that without these the observ- 
ance is ineffectual. On the 3rd Vaisakha sudi (24 April) “‘ earthen 
water-pots and fans are given to Brahmans for the coming sum- 
mer season, that the pttiis or manes of deceased ancestors may feel 
comfortable during this season in the heavens.” On the 15th 
Jyaishtha sudi, “ Women fast and go to worship at the foot of 
the Indian fig-tree to preserve them from widowhood.” On the 
last day of Asdrha badi, “‘all the lamps in the house are washed, 
cleaned, and placed in a row, and offerings of incense and flowers 
are made to them. Sweetmeats are prepared in honour of the 
lamps, and are eaten by the whole household.” The 5th Shrawan 
sudi is held sacred to the serpent gods. ‘‘ Ceremonies are performed 
on this day to ensure against the bites of snakes.” On the last 
day of the same month “the 64 Yoyinis, or female attendants of 
the goddess Durga, are worshipped, particularly by women, with 
the hope of obtaining issue.” Ihe Ioth Ashwin sudi, at the au- 
tum 
of the victory of Durga over a certain monstrous demon. This is 
a great holiday, lasting ten days ; but it is only the last of the ten 
days that is properly called dasahrd. The image of the goddess is 
worshipped with various observances throughout the ten days, and 
on the last day it is borne with ceremony and thrown into 
the water. The 13thof the sudi, or light half of the same month 
is the Dewali or Dipawali, a great festival in honour of Kali, 
another form of the goddess Durgé. This is the great “ feast of 
illumination, during which houses are cleaned, whitewashed, and 
illuminated.” Fireworks are displayed and thrown about, and 
“ playing with dice is the chief recreation of the well-to-do 
people.” The Makara-sankrénti is a solar festival, held in honour 
of the sun, on the day of his entrance into Capricorn. The last 
festival we shall notice is the Holi, or spring festival, held in 
Phalguna, the last month of the year. This festival is in honour 
of Krishna, but is essentially a spring festival. Many of its obser- 
vances have reference to that season, and some of them find their 
coun $ in other parts of the world. The worship of Krishna 
has probably been engrafted on some old festival, as the carnival 
in Europe has been added to and has brought down to us some of 
the spring observances of old pagan times. This feast lasts fifteen 
days, and our Almanac observes:—“In the freedom with which 
the lower classes behave towards their superiors during this fort- 
night the festival resembles the Roman Saturnalia or the modern 
Carnival. People throw red powder at each other, and females 
are saluted with exclamations and jests of a very impure descrip- 
tion. On the day of full moon a pile is lighted before every house 
and in different parts of the city, and cakes and cocoanuts are 
offered.” In Bengal, swinging is a great feature in this festival. 
The third portion of the Almanac is the astrological, and by no 
means the least important in the eyes of the great mass of Hindus. 
Lucky and unlucky days and seasons, and the influence of the 
planets and astronomi sty are to the Hindu settled arti- 
cles of belief which are beyond question. No matter of import- 


are, they are not set down at haphazard, but are the results of cer- 
tain rules and calculations. “The influence of the planets ” during 
the present year is thus predicted: —“ The sun will be King. The 


equinox, is the dasahrd, “the victorious tenth,” in honour | 


Minister is Mars. The lord of the first harvest is Jupiter. The 
lord of the clouds is the Moon. The lord of the waters is Saturn. 
The lord of the last harvest Mercury.” “ When the Sun is King, 
there is destruction to corn, flowers, fruits, and roots; fear from 
robbers; no water; disagreements among the rulers of the world 
and disease to the inhabitants,” ‘ When Mars is Prime Minister, 
there will be scarcity of rain, destruction to corn, fear from fire 
and robbers, pain from diseases, and the rulers of the land will 
fight against each other.” Happily for the world, and happily 
also for astrology, there are countervailing influences. “ n 
Jupiter is lord of the first harvest, the indication is that there will 
be plenty of rain, corn, water, wealth and fruit, and gladness 
among the people”; and under the influence of the Moon, the 
lord of the clouds, “ there will be plenty of corn, flowersand fruits. 
The learned will be happy, and therivers and wells will overflow with 
water.” Among the many other portents of the year, there is one 
which “ foretells success to robbers, impostors, and wicked people ” ; 
another “ foretells victories to kings with small armies over those 
with large ones.” One most desirable portent indicates “ modera- 
tion in all things,” and another “ happiness to all mankind and 
plenty of corn and fruit.” Some of the portents are very incon- 
gruous and amusing in their association of things. One indicates 
“ destruction to potentates, asses and earthen-pot makers,” another 
— “ jill to black beetles, but happiness to the worshippers of 
iva.” 

Such is the strange mixture of wisdom and folly presented by 
a Hindu almanac. The science the Hindus display in the prepara- 
tion of their ephemeris is worthy of admiration, and the care they 
take in fixing the proper times for their religious festivals is 
deserving of all respect. If we are tempted to laugh at 
their astrological absurdities, we must call to remembrance 
that such things were rife among ourselves not very long 
ago, and are not dead even now. Old Moore still flourishes; the 
“Vox Stellarum,” as declared by him, is yet listened to. Zadkiel 
is not yet defunct, and we believe that there is more than one 
low-class publication which puts forth pretended astrological 
predictions. Even among educated people there is here and 
there to be found one who has faith in astrology, although a 
reservation is sometimes made that the subject is not thoroughly 
understood. If astrology has been able to maintain a precarious 
stand against the overpowering attacks of Western science, what 
— or hope can there be of its extinction inIndia? There 
it has for ages mingled with every man’s daily and religious life 
and will last as long as, and probably even survive, the religion 
with which it is associated. 


* COUNTRY BALLS. 


F all features of English country life, country balls are 
perhaps the most incomprehensible to a foreigner. He 
cannot understand why so much fuss should be made about 
them; why, if they are worth having at all, there should at most 
country towns be only one ball every year why people are willing 
to drive five or ten miles to them on dark winter's nights; or why 
they never take place on Sundays. In despair he exclaims, “ Je n’y 
comprends rien.” In many districts the ball is the one great 
event of the year, surpassing in interest even the Confirmation and 
the Agricultural Show. There are large country houses which are 
never filled except for this single annual dissipation. It isa 
greater landmark in the year than either Christmas or Easter, and 
it affords more occasion of conversation than the session, the war, 
or the literature of the day. Six weeks beforehand hostesses begin 
to plan their campaigns and carefully consider whom it is moy to 
their interest to invite. First they try the peerage; and, failing 
the peerage, they invite the baronetage ; failing the baronetage, the 
landed gentry; and, failing the landed gentry, the richest available 
nobodies. Jidest sons, younger sons in rich families, younger sons 
of noblemen, baronets, Xc., are all carefully weighed and sorted, and 
the list is gone wearily through until as desirable a houseful 
is secured as circumstances will permit. Some hosts generally 
make a struggle to prevent the ball from being held at all. They 
point out that certain houses are shut up, and that some person 
who was muuch respected in the neighbourhood has lately died; in 
short, they endeavour by every conceivable means to prevent the 
ball, but generally without success, 

Country balls (we are speaking throughout exclusively of 
public bails) may be roughly divided into two classes—namely, 
charitable bails and non-charitable balls. The latter are usual 
where the only available room forms a part of some hotel, and is 
rented by the innkeeper, as in that case this person has the 
power of refusing its use unless he is engaged to supply the 
supper. Hotel-keepers generally make out that they scarcely 
derive any profit when the tickets are ten or twelve shillings a 
head. A confectioner is likely to offer but a little better bargain; 
therefore in each of these cases it is a farce to pretend that the 
ball is given for any other purpose than amusement. There are, 
however, plenty of charity balls given every year in country 
towns where the room is unconnected with an hote]l. Now there 
are four methods of managing a charity ball. One is to call it a 
charity ball, and clear nothing for the charity; another is to 
engage a caterer to do everything for twelve or tifteen shillings a 
head, and to charge a guinea for the tickets ; a third is to charge only 

-a-guinea for the tickets, and give no supper—to give, in fact, 
what The Mulligan, in Thackeray's Perkins's Baill, called “only a 


ance can be entered upon without consulting the brahmans, an | : 

the Brahmans consulting the panchdnga. There is merit even in 

referring to the almanac, and so we are told that those who on 

New Year's Day “hear what are the celestial influences of the 

year thrive well in this world, free from sickness, calamity, or 

poverty, and become possessed of stores of corn and treasure.” 

‘From the ¢itAts a man derives good and weal; from tie days of the 

week, long life; from the nakshatras, liberation from sin; from the 

yoya, liberation from disease ; from the Karanas, success in a desired | ; 

work.” There is a table of auspicious days for the investiture of 

Brahmans with the sacred thread, and another table of auspicious : 

days for marriages. Hindus must of course be aware that they : 

often fail in obtaining the good things promised upon astrological 

authority ; but none would venture to brave the dangers of unlucky | 

days and inauspiciousconjunctions, They may be disappointed by the | : 

past, but they cannot venture to challenge the future. Another table | 

enables a person to calculate his luck for the year by the sign of 

Zodiac the moon was in at his birth. Absurd as all these ~ = 
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tay ball” ; anda fourth is to take a little personal trouble, charge a 
moderate price for tickets, give a good supper, and make a profit of 
from twenty to sixty pounds forthe charity. This is not so difficult as 
might be imagined. A very small committee should take the 
matter in hand, three practical and energetic men being ample for 
the purpose. They should divide the work fairly between them. 
When they meet, each should have a piece of paper before him 
and write down what he undertakes to do, what letters he engages 
to write, and wkat people he promises to see. One will under- 
take to engage a band, another to find a cook, and the third to buy 
the wine. Many other duties have to be divided between the 
members of the little committee, and they must frequently meet 
and report progress. A cvok will be engaged for a fixed sum, and 
she must be made to furnish 2 complete list of everything that she 
will require for the supper. Orders will then be written out for 
the butcher, poulterer, and other tradesmen; as much game as 
possible must be supplied by the committee and their friends, and 
as it is a charitable ball, it may be freely given out that all 
contributions of eatables will be very thanktully accepted. It 
will be hard, indeed, if game, poultry, vegetables, and rabbits, 
at the least, do not arrive in plenty. There are light effer- 
vescing wines which are neither unpalatable, unwholesome, 
nor expensive. Such fluids are admirably suited for charity-ball 
suppers. As a guarantee that they are innocuous, it may be 
desirable that the committee should make a point of drink- 
ing nothing else both during and after dinner on some day 

receding the ball. A thoroughly responsible person—if possi- 

le, the butler of a member of the committee—should have 
the entire charge of the wines; and it must be his business 
to the wines, and nothing else. As regards waiters, 
it is best to hire only one, or at most two, to lay the tables, and 
to ask a few of the — who are coming to the ball to allow the 
footmen who attend their carriages to wait at the supper. With 
the Early Closing Act in force, footmen have a dull time of it 
while their masters and mistresses are dancing; and we can say 
from experience that the system of asking a certain number to 
come in and wait, with the prospect of some supper before them, 
answers so well that the difficulty is, not to get footmen, but to 
select from the number of applicants who present themselves. Two 
or three ladies’-maids can manage the tea, and they enjoy them- 
selves immensely, as they have a capital opportunity afforded them 
of seeing the dresses of the dancers. If they are chosen from 
houses within a short distance of the town, they are easily taken 
home, as the tea-room may close when the supper-room opens, and 
a carriage can therefore convey them to their destinations and 
return before it will be required to take back the guests. 

We must not omit the decorations. Few people would be so 
ill-natured as to refuse to lend some plants or the services of their 
gardeners ; and a couple of sovereigns divided as a gratuity among 
these servants will generally ensure the room being made pretty. 
Candles are so cheap in these days that they should not be stinted, 
and plenty of light adds much to the success of a ball. At a ball 
lately given in a private house the person who contracted to light 
the rooms charged fifty guineas, and we calculated that the candles 
(of which there was an extravagant number) could not have cost 
more than five guineas. A very fair-sized country ball-room may 
be brilliantly lighted with candles for thirty shillings. One of the 
expenditures which are apparently most exorbitant is the hire of 
glass, china, and cutlery. Ihe only remedy is to keep back about 
a quarter of the profits of the balls and invest them in glass and 
china, until these materials need not any longer be hired ; knives 
and forks, however, are an undesirable investment, as they are apt 
to suffer from being laid by for many months. Even when the 
glass and china are hased, at least five pounds should be de- 
ducte@ from the profits of every ball and put to a fund for purchas- 
ing anything which may be deemed requisite for the ball or supper- 
rooms. We do not advocate the purchase of furniture by the 
committee; but they should agree amongst themselves to lend a 
certain tity of small tables, arm-chairs, sofas, and screens for 
each ball. When sufficient money can be saved for the purpose, 
it is as well to buy red drugget for the staircase and supper-rooms. 
The supper should be laid out on long tables; but small tables, 
chairs, and sofas should be placed here and there in the supper- 
rooms, and a judicious arrangement of this kind is of great im- 
portance. It is very necessary, too, that there should be an 
abundant supply of effervescing waters. At balls most people 
prefer their omens mixed with seltzer or Apollinaris water. 
Soda-water bottles are of such an inconvenient shape for placing 
on a table, when opened, that it is best to avoid their use alto- 
gether. If there is plenty of effervescing water within easy reach, 
the champagne will not disappear half so rapidly. Great atten- 
tion, too, should be deyoted to the ew arrangements. The 
number of these officials required, and their exact duties, should 
be accurately explained to the inspector beforehand. A clear- 
headed and trustworthy man in the room where men leave their 
hats and greatcoats is of the highest importance. The loss 
of an overcoat or hat, especially on a cold night, is most irritating, 
and through the negligence of the custodian of a cloak-room many 
a man has left a thoroughly out of humour, and with un- 
pleasant recollections of the whole entertainment, when he would 
otherwise have been pleased with everything, and acted as an ad- 
ent for future occasions. 

good m t is necessary in i materi 
for a country ball, it is still more —— in dealing with 
the visitors. At a ball, it takes very little to put a person 
into a bad or a good Generally, a good many of 


those whom it is most important to please arrive weary and 
drowsy after a long drive in the dark, and heartily wish them- 
selves at home again. At first the room appears empty and cheer- 
less, and people are not inclined to look at the brightest side of 
things. It is very necessary that the old gentleman who o; 

the ball with a quadrille or country dance should be kept in good 
humour, and on no account must the suggestion be entertained to 
begin with a round dance, “to throw a little spirit into the thing 
before the room becomes crowded.” The old earl has been looking 
forward to this country dance for the last week, and if it is given 
up he will be bitterly disappointed and find fault with everything, 
He has been in a fidget for hours lest he should be too late to lead 
off. He hurried the ladies to their rooms an hour and a 
half before dinner in order that they might not be late, and 
his male guests had scarcely time to drink a glass of wine after 
the ladies left the dining-room before he made a move. He 
struts off, when the music begins, with a ghastly vigour, and bows 
and slides and stamps religiously through the ritual of the dance. 
When this performance has been satisfactorily accomplished he is 
in thoroughly good spirits; he is prepared to be pleased with 
everybody and everything, and he forthwith declares that it is a 
capital ball. Another man must be put into a good humour 
by compliments on the numerical strength of his party. It 
is his hobby to be able to boast that he brings more people to 
the balls than any one else; and, if he can be made to 
believe that much of the success of the entertainment is 
owing to his own party, he at once looks upon the affair as a 
child of his own, and takes a personal pride in all its details. 
The owner of a neighbouring house has brought a celebrity— 
a famous beauty, a popular novelist, or a great traveller—and he 
likes it to be known that the great personage is for the time 
being his special property, and it pleases him to be spoken to on 
the subject. Here is a lady who has driven twelve miles to the 
ball, and she expects to be praised for her prodigious efforts. 
Another lady has brought an excess of girls, and care must be 
taken that plenty of partners are introduced tothem. A man 
who is likely to be singularly captious about the wine should be 
taken privately into the supper-room before it is opened to the 
public, and should then be requested to give his opinion upon 
the champagne. The non-dancing men, too, must receive due atten- 
tion, and it will be well that they should be introduced to each 
other, and a rubber or two may help to amuse them; strangers 
must’ have partners found for them, and finally the reporters 
should be sent in to supper. 

In many country towns, charity balls are very well managed, 
but the reverse is too often the case. We therefore offer the above 
remarks with the hope that those who have the management of 
charity balls which have not hitherto been successes may be led 
to reflect that it is quite possible to arrange one of these enter- 
tainments so that an ample profit may remain for the good 
purpose for which it is held, after everything has been liberally 
managed for the comfort of the guests, and only a moderate 
price charged for their admission. 


MUSIC-HALLS AND MANSLAUGHTER. 
bi is perhaps, on some grounds, a matter for regret that the 


public is no longer permitted to assist at the execution of emi- 
nent criminals. The pleasure of the people must always be an 
object of solicitude to an enlightened Goccnenaih: and, if death 
is an essential ingredient in a successful entertainment, there are 
obvious reasons why the mode of its presentation should be kept 
directly under official control. The delight of seeing a man hanged 
is perhaps, after all, a more harmless form of amusement than 
strait-laced moralists have been wont to suppose. A certain ele- 
ment of morbid excitement may from time to time have been intro- 
duced either by the breaking of a rope or the clumsiness of the 
executioner; but, as a rule, the proceedings have been decorously 
conducted, and the spectator was never cheated of the reward due 
to his patience. Expectation, according to Coleridge, is a stronger 
motive than surprise wherewith to appeal to an intelligent audi- 
ence; and therefore the absolute certainty of death probably took 
little from the enjoyment of the crowd. Moreover, as long as this 
kind of entertainment was provided under the authority of the 
law, there was less inducement for the cruder experiments of 
private enterprise. No sensible person would expend money 
on the mere chance of disaster when he could have the as- 
surance of witnessing the death of a fellow-creature without 
any payment at all. But since public executions have been 
abolished there has been a wider field for the individual purveyor 
of horrers. The conductors of public entertainments would seem 
to have been put upon their mettle; and, although it has been 
out of their power absolutely to tee the occurrence of 
accident, they have taken the surest means of providing against 
failure. And their efforts have doubtless been Semaniiol by the 
increased patronage of that class which formerly attended ex- 
ecutions. It is eres all things considered, quite as ss 
to see a poor acrobat crippled bya fall as to be present at the dea’ 
of a murderer. At any rate, the mere chance of a fatal accident 
is to be preferred to the vivid description of even the most expert 
reporter. Some of the daily journals have from time to time done 
their best to diminish the sense of deprivation which the change 
in the law has entailed, but the genuine appetite for horrors is not. 
to be satisfied by the evidence of third persons. To read the account 
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of an execution is but poor fun compared to the prospect of 
witnessing real pain; and it is probable that even a journal like 

Illustrated Police News, where art is called in to aid the efforts 
of literature, must always compete unsuccessfully with perform- 
ances such as are constantly to be found at popular places of 
entertainment. 

An accident which has occurred within the last few days shows 
clearly that there is no decay of enterprise in regard to this purti- 
cular kind of entertainment. The managers of the Alexandra 
Palace had apparently provided for the visitors to that institution 
a very thrilling programme, and they are obviously not to be held 
responsible if their efforts have for the moment resulted in failure. 
That a serious injury to an acrobat, which might have delighted 
crowds of eager spectators, should have happened prematurely is 
certainly not the fault of the management. Such an untoward 
event may perhaps for a time introduce a certain spirit of prudence 
which must be hostile to the success of these entertainments; but 
as the number of persons willing to risk their lives is sufficiently 
large, the place of this unfortunate woman will no deubt soon be 
filled by another. This particular performance, however, was an 
entire novelty. It seems that for some time past the appearance 
of Zeo, “the flying trapeziste,” had been duly announced ; but 
as the “ business” was entirely new, it was necessary that there 
should be some preliminary rehearsals. The “ Balista Flight,” as 
it is called, has never been shown at any theatrical establish- 
ment, and we may perhaps be allowed to hope that it will now 
for ever remain unknown. According to the —— reports of 
the occurrence, the performer is shot from a box by a powerful 
spring, and “after making several evolutions, descends into a 
aet.” But on the occasion of this particular rehearsal the feat 
was not successfully accomplished. A piece of projecting iron 
in the line of flight had, we are told, been ‘ overlooked,” and 
the poor creature, striking her head against this obstacle, fell 
into the net senseless and “ streaming with blood.” ‘The ollicials, 
who had overlooked the projecting iron, had now the rare in- 
telligence to perceive that “a serious mishap had occurred.” The 
unfortunate woman was talien from the net, and, according to 
the first report of the accident, she was immediately conveyed to 
one of the London hospitals. This report, however, is now em- 
phatically denied by the performer herself. If we are to trust her 
own account, the performance is absolutely free from any element 
of danger. It is true that her head did graze a projecting wire; 
but no doctor was summoned to her assistance, and it was only on 
reaching her home that a surgeon was consulted. There is some- 
thing almost pitiful in the evident anxiety of this poor woman that 
nothing should be doue to interfere with the continuance of the 
performance. She is bound to admit that her appearance has been 
delayed by the accident ; but she evidently is under the impression 
that the “ Balista Flight” will still be permitted to take place. 

We are not disposed to attach any great importance to these 

ions of the poor victim ofsuch a catastrophe. Hereager- 
ness to risk her life only proves the strength of the inducement 
which unprincipled wpe are willing to offer in exchange; and 
it would be a pity that any of the censure which such an event 
alls forth should be diverted from those who are really responsible 
to the public. After what has happened there need perhaps be no 
fear of the “ Balista Flight” being actually performed. The managers 
of the Alexandra Palace will, we should hope, be compelled 
to sacrifice the fruits of their speculative enterprise, and to 
seek some more innocent mode of advancing the interests 
of the institution. For, even if it could be proved beyond ques- 
tion that the woman had suffered no serious injury, the general 
objection to these exhibitions would not be diminished in foree. 
Even by her own account, the mishap might easily have proved 
fatal, and all experience of these thrilling acrobatic achievemeuts 
points to the conclusion that the element of danger is never en- 
tirely absent. In fact, if it were not for this element of danger, 
these poor creatures would scarcely be able to command the 
rouuge of such persons as the managers of the Alexandra 
alace. The skill of the real athlete has of late years steadily de- 
lined in popularity. Mechanical contrivances have gradually 
taken its place, and all that is now needed to ensure the success of 
4m entertainment is to find some man or woman sulliciently reck- 
Jess to risk life in the adventure. And, in proportion as the 
operation becomes more dangerous, the number of women pressed 
auto the employment steadily increases. This is ia itself a fact 
which only the more clearly points to the need of police 
intervention. It suggests the possibility that the victims of 
‘this wretched trade are not always free agents in 
matter, and that they are sometimes forced into positions of 
danger which no man would accept. On the other hand, the 
mere announcement that a woman is to be exhibited under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar peril forms an added attraction in the 
minds of the public. Those who really enjoy these exhibitions 
care chiefly for the probable chances of disaster, and that a woman 
is to attempt some feat which few men would undertake offers in 
itself an anticipation of accident which to a certain class of minds 
is altogether irresistible. 

Whether any of those who are concerned in the management of 
the Alexandra Palace can be made responsible in this particular 
case may perhaps be doubtful. It is certain, however, that some 
kind of legal prohibition of these entertainments is now urgently 

nded. If they cannot be stopped altogether, they might at 
least be forbidden in so far as regards women and children. We 
have a shrewd suspicion that even this partial enactment would 
go far to put an end to the nuisance. The male athlete may per- 


haps be safely left to take care of himself. He has not shownany 
| great willingness to be shot out of cannons or to drop from the 
| roof of the Aquarium, and it may be questioned whether his hardi- 
| hood would be appreciated either by managers or the public. 
, Bat in this as in one matters experience proves that women and 
children have to be protected against themselves. The case of 
Zo stands by no means alone; for within the last few days 
another female athlete, while delighting a crowd of spectators at 
Madrid, fell heavily trom a great height to the ground, in such a 
manner as to provoke “a ery of horror from the audience.” We 
have no doubt that if the aceident to Zeo had occurred in 
public a similar cry of horror would have been provoked, and the 
success of the exhibition would have been ensured. But the 
horror of men and women who have assembled with the special 
purpose of witnessing a dangerous performance is, after all, a 
rather cheap tribute to humanity. It does not diminish the popu- 
larity of such degrading exhibitions, nor does it in all cases even 
serve to check the spirit of gaiety. When the female Blondin 
was killed at a Birmingham open-air féte, the light-hearted 
Foresters continued their pleasures without concern, a display of 
insensibility which drew from Her Majesty an indignant remon- 
strance. And we feel quite sure that, if Zao were now permitted 
to appear at the Alexandra Palace, the proved danger of the 
entertainment would immensely increase its popularity. It is 
perfectly idle in such matters to trust to the good feeling of the 
public; and it is equally useless to put any confidence in the 
prudence of managers, If these enterprising gentlemen had to risk 
their own lives, there would be a fair prospect of a speedy abate- 
ment of the nuisance; but, so long as they can transfer the risk 
to women and children, nothing short of absolute prohibition will 
serve the purpose. In sucha question the better feeling of the 
cultivated classes is helpless without the assistanee of the law; 


| and there is, in short, no kind of indecency which would not 
, command the applause of a certain section of the public. 


PIRON. 


FPITE author of La Métromanic is one of those lit persons 

of whom everybody knows one thing, and hardly anybody 
lnows any more. 

Ci-git Piron, qui ne fat rien, 
Pas méme Académicien, 

is familiar to thousands of readers who have no idea whatever of 
the history and other writings of the witty epigrammatist, or whose 
further knowledge, if it exists at all, is limited to his only famous 
comedy. Among those few, too, who have taken the trouble to 
inform themselves further, there is a very considerable difference 
of opinion as to the merits of the “ Machine 4 saillies,” as Grimm 
termed him. One class of critics (including, it must be confessed, 
names of the greatest weight) are inclined to see in the Burgundian 
poet little more than a wilful offender against decency, and a spite- 
ful Ishmaelite of the pen, whose errors are barely here and there 
redeemed by witty sallies and pointed raillery. Another class 
reverses the arrangement, and regards Piron as something of an 
eighteenth-century Rabelais, whose sins are more than atoned for 
by the humour and verve of his style and sayings. In this case, as 
in many others, it is necessary to look narrowly at literary re- 
cords, in order to appraise properly the judgments which lite: 
historians have passed, for there is no branch of history in whic 
second-hand opinions are so readily accepted and so persistently 
handed on. When we remember that Piron was emphatically a 
free lance, that he scandalized the orthodox at the same time that 
he lampooned the philosophers, that while he wrote thirty-two 
epigrams on Fréron and fifty-four on Desfontaines, he was little 
more sparing of his irreverent criticisms on their t opponent, it 
becomes clear that we should accept opinions p ae him with a 
good deal of caution. On the face of it the author of the epigram- 
epitaph cannot have beena dull man ; and the uncle who, when his 
niece had clandestinely married, and had kept the secret, fearing his 
displeasure, made over the greater part of his property to her in 
solemn form, beginning “ Je légue a Nanette ma niéce FEMME 
DE CAPRON,”’ with the words femme de Cupron in capitals, 
cannot have been an ill-natured one. 

Alexis Piron was born at Dijon on the 9th of July, 1689, and 
died at Paris in 1773. It does not appear that he entertained for 
his native city any of the. enthusiasm which a Dijonnais of this 
century, the admirable and unfortunate Louis Bertrand, has ex- 

ed; but his father, Aimé Piren, was a zealous Burgundian, 
and showed his provincialism, if the term may be allowed in a new 
aud more er acceptation, in more ways than one. He 
wrote a go of verse in patots, especially Noé/s, a Burgun- 
dian form which La Monnoye, the well-known commentator on old 
French, made famous. Alexis very early showed himself to be a 
son of his father in the ion of a tendency to rhyme. He 
showed, too, the curious mixture, or rather euntienal piety and 
profanity which afterwards characterized him. One of his earliest 
preserved poems is purely devotional in character and very earnest 
im tone ; another is of so scandalous a kind that it was perpetually 
brought up against him, excluded him from the Academy, and is 
never now reprinted. He was educated for the law, but seems to 
have had little affection for it, and at 1 he wandered to Paris 
and drifted into literary work of one kind or another. At first he 
undertook the dreary and ungrateful task of “ buckwashing” the 


bad verses of a nobleman. Soon, however, he displayed a certain 


| 
| 
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dramatic talent. Piron was one of those literary men who are 
better at tours de force than at regular work, and it was a tour 
de force that brought him into notice. The jealousy-of the Co- 
médie Frangaise had procured an edict whereby the Opéra Comique 
was restricted to a single actor speaking on the scene. This re- 
markable relegation of theatrical conditions to their earliest form 
completely nonplussed the usual writers, including even Le Sage, 
and the manager, in a despairing state, appealed to Piron, whose 
offers to write he had previously refused. Piron gave him 
Arlequin-Deucalion, which was completely successful. He did 
not limit himself to work of this kind, but transgressed into regular 
tragedy and comedy, in which walks he had, with the exception 
of La Métremanie, no great success. His reputation, however, 
was high. The Academy, indeed, shut its doors to him, earning 
thereby an unceasing shower of the bitterest and best epigrams in 
the language. But the King and many noblemen were his liberal 
trons; and he seems, at any rate during the last half-century of 
is life, to have been very well off. 

His private life was chiefly led in two different circles, 
both interesting in their way. He was a member of the first 
Caveau, sharing ita chief honours with Gallet, Panard, Crébillon 
tils, and Gentil-Bernard. He also had a kind of feminine 
cénacle, which recalls, as others of his characteristics also 
recall, some iculars of the life of Swift. Piron’s feminine 
allies were Mille. Quinault, an actress, and Mlle. de Bar, 
companion to the Marchioness de Mimeure. The former was 
beautiful and witty; the latter, witty and ugly. After twenty 
years of friendship Piron married Mile. de Bar, and tended her 
with unfailing gentleness during an attack of mental disease 
which soon came upon her, and which proved ultimately fatal. 
Mile. Quinault’s affection does not seem to have been altered by 
the marriage, and the poet continued to be on the best terms with 
her. In their correspondence, prose and verse, Piron is Binbin ; 
she is Tonton ; her cousin, Mile. Balicourt, is Bouri, and so forth ; 
while benevolent patrons, like the Count de Livry and the 
Count de Saint-Florentin, make occasional appearances. To the 
outer world, however, Piron was very far from ~~ amiable, and 
very few of the prominent men .of letters of the day escaped his 
sting. One of his chief abominations was Nivelle de la Chaussée, 
the inventor of Comédie Larmoyante. Two of Piron’s hits at this 
personage are worth quoting. ‘he first is in allusion to the 
trosty welcome given to a piece of the victim's :— 

Chaleur subite 
Faisait trop vite 
Pousser les blés ; 
Monsieur Nivelle 
A dit “ Qu’il gele” ; 
lla gele. 
The second explains itself:— 
Connaissez-vous sur I’ Hélicon 
L’une et l’autre Thalie ? 
L’une est chaussée, et l'autre non 
Mais c’est la plus jolie. 
Lune a le rire de Venus, 
L’autre est froide et pincée ; 
Honneur la belle aux pieds nus ; 
Nargue de La Chaussee! 


Here is one of his innumerable assaults on the Academy, the 
chief merit of which is the mock gravity given to it by a slight 
archaism of language :— 

En France on fait, par un plaisant moyen, 

Taire un auteur quand d’écrits il assomme. 

Dans un fauteuil d’Académicien, 

Lui quarantiéme, on fait asseoir cet homme. 

Lors il s’endort et ne fait plus qu'un somme. 

Plus n’en avez prose ni madrigal. 

Au bel esprit ce fauteuil est, en somme, 

Ce qu’a l'amour est le lit conjugal. 
Very admirable, too, is his summary of the tedious process of 
reception. Says the novice, “Monsieur, grand merci ” ; replies 
the director, ‘“ Monsieur, il n’y a pas de quoi.” ‘The stories 
of his sharp sayings are infinite. Once, it is said, in one of 
his curious fits of piety, he attended the levee of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who, wishing to be gracious, asked him, 
“ Avez-vous lu mon dernier mandement, Monsieur Piron ? ” 
Whereto the poet replied, “ Et vous, Monseigneur?” Even 
better known is the legend of his listening to a poem full of 
plagiarisms which some aspirant insisted on reading to him. At 
each reminiscence he solemnly lifted his hat, until at last the 
author, nettled, asked him what was the matter. “C'est que j'ai 
la coutume de saluer les gens de ma connaissance,” was the reply. 
One can fancy how that young man loved Piron ever after; and, 
in truth, a great majority of his acquaintances in the literary world 
had something of the kind to quicken their affection for him. 
When he died, we are told that only Diderot, of all the men of 
letters in Paris, attended bis funeral. The fact is characteristic of 
Diderot; characteristic also of Piron’s popularity. 

There have been three or four reprints of selections from Piron 
of late years; and at the appearance of the last of these—a sum 
tuous bouk issued a few weeks ago—the Revue des Deux ‘Mondes 
asked whether a reprint of Piron could be said to be called for. If 
the question be decided with reference to the actual material value 
of the work reprinted, the answer might perhaps be negative. But 
at a time when a newspaper like the Jtépublique Francaise can 
gravely be guilty of the inconceivable bét:se of complaining that 
the Old French Text Society reprints miracle plays and lives of 
saints, at a time when acritic so little given as At Scherer is to be 


laudator temporis acti laments the decay of good French and good 
style, perhaps the reprinting of such work as Piron’s may not be 
without a very practical benefit. The inspirations of the author 
of La Métromanie were almost always purely occasional, and the 
occasions were by no means always of the worthiest. But in his 
manner of availing himself of them there was much of the speci- 
ally French merits which distinguished the best literature of the 
eighteenth century. The sharp crispness of language, the admirable 
coucinnity of expression, the strong and straight-flying (if too 
often spiteful) wit that directed and accompanied his sallies, are 
not perhaps at the present day so frequently or so invariably found 
in his successors that they can regard as needless the setting up 
once more of a model of them. It was Piron’s misfortune that he 
lived at a time when there was not much employment for occa- 
sional literary talent which had no particular vocation, and that 
his incurably frondeur spirit excluded him from the ranks of the 
philosophe party, the only one which had anything like a common 
object and a serious purpose. Born fifty years later, he would 
have been a formidable rival to Chamfort and Rivarol in the war 
of sharp sayings which preceded the Revolution. Born a hundred 
ears later, he would have been an ideal journalist of the lighter 
sind, and might have made in his own way a reputation equal to 
that of Paul Louis Courier or of Benjamin Constant. As it was, 
he devoted himself chiefly to nothing, and nothing has rewarded 
him in its own way. The following verses are the extended form 
of the famous epitaph which he himself compressed into a distich 
for the benetit of short memories :— 
Ci-git .... Qui? Quoi? Ma foi! personne, rien. 
Un qui vivant ne fut valet ni maitre, 
Juge, artisan, marchand, praticien, 
Homme des champs, soldat, robin ni prétre, 
Marguillier, méme Académicien, 
Niirimagon. Il ne voulut rien étre, 
Et véquit nul: en quoi certe il fit bien ; 
Car, apres tout, bien fou qui se propose, 
Venu de rien et revenant a rien, 
D’étre en passant ici-bas quelque chose. 
Unfortunately in the case of those “qui ne veulent rien étre” 
posterity, and not altogether unreasonably, is a little prone to take 
them according to the letter of their desire. Epigrams may be 
good things to temper despotisms with, but they are themselves a 
somewhat untempered mortar wherewith to build a durable repu- 
tation. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


At a time when agriculture is in so depressed a condition, it is 
of interest to inquire what has been the tendency observable 
amongst the farmers of the United Kingdom of late years. Has 
the area under cultivation increased, diminished, or remained 
stationary ? And how have the cultivators directed their efforts 
in order to meet the trials that have come upon them? In the 
Agricultural Returns which have just been issued by the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade, we are furnished with the 
means of answering these very important questions. It is due to 
Mr. Giffen to say that since he became head of the Department 
these Returns have been much improved. They are collected 
earlier than they used to be, a summary of them is promptly de- 
livered to the press, and the complete tables, with pene ey 
comments, are given to the world as soon as the harvest itself is 
got in—at present, indeed, before it. The information contained 
in them is thus made available while it is really useful. More~ 
over, the amount of information has been largely increased, and 
it is of a kind which enables us to institute instructive com- 
parisons without having to consult other publications. The 
agricultural statistics for the colonies and foreign countries, 
it is true, have been omitted, as we think with advan ; but 
in their place we get an expansion of the home tables giving the 
results of the previous nine years, and, in addition, we have 
most valuable information respecting prices, imports, and other 
matters bearing on the subject in hand. By the aid of these we can 
frame answers to the questions propounded above. It may be well, 
however, before we proceed further, to make somewhat more 
distinct the nature of the problem with which we propose to deal. 

In 1859 the population of the United Kingdom was, in round 
numbers, about 284 millions ; last year it was about 33} millions; 
the increase, therefore, was 54 millions, or 18} per cent. But the 
value of the imports of food of all kinds rose in the same interval 
from 24,359,000l. to 95,996,c0o/,—that is to say, was almost 
quadrupled. The imports of food thus increased out of all = 
portion more rapidly than the mouths that consumed it. This 
will appear still more clearly when we say that these imports in 
1859 amounted to nomore than 17s. for each man, woman, andchild 
in the kingdom, and that last year they were as much as 2/. 168. 10d. 
for each. In other words, when we have made full allowance for the 
growth of the population, the imports of food have nearly trebled in 
value in twenty years. It may perhaps be said that a large part 
of them consisted of articles not produced in this a 
as tea, coffee, sugar, rice, wine, brandy, fruits, and so on. t us, 
then, take the headings separately as given in the volume before 
us, and we find that the value of the live cattle, sheep, and pigs 
imported has risen from 1,634,000/. to 7,453,000/.; of the meat, 
butter, cheese, eggs, and potatoes, from 4,680,000/. to 29,478,0001.; 
and of the corn, grain, and flour, from 18,044,000/, to 59,064,0001. 
We omit in every instance the odd hundreds; but the omission dues 
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not materially affect the result, which manifestly is that the land 
of this country has not produced enough for the wants of its 
population. If now, with these facts before us—that the land of 
the country has not produced enough to satisfy the wants of the 

pulation, and consequently that in twenty years our food 
imports have been almost trebled—we inquire what has been 
the course of prices, we get a very strange reply. In 1859 
the Gazette average price of wheat was 43s. 9d.; last year it 
was 46s. 5d. The year of the Italian war, 1859, was perhaps the 
finest within the memory of the present generation, and therefore 
was highly favourable to the growth of wheat. Last year was 
very unfavourable, and the harvest was bad. Yet, in spite 
of this, and in spite of the further fact that last year 
there were five and a quarter million additional mouths to 
fill, the rise of price was no more than 2s. 8d., a trifle so small as 
not to be worthy of notice. Indeed, between 1859 and 1806 
there was a difference of 9s. 6d. The rise in barley in the twenty 
years has been from 33s. 6d. to 40s. 2d., but in 1876 the price was 
as low as 358. 2d.; in oats the rise hus been from 23s. 2d. to 
248. 4d. Practically, then, there has been no advance in the price 
of corn, In wool there has been a very great fall. In 1865 
English fleeces fetched as much as 2s. per lb.; last year they 
were as low as Is. 34d. This is a decline of over one-third. In 

igs, again, the price has been stationary. And even as regards 

utchers’ meat the rise in no case amounts to 50 per cent., and 
often is not above 20 per cent. And, if the prices of the present 
moment were taken instead of those of last year, the advance 
would be found to be still less. Itis not to be forgotten, how- 
ever, that in 1859 the effect of the gold discoveries, and of the 
great outburst of trade activity that followed the repeal of the 
Corn-laws and the application of steam to locomotion, had already 
begun to tell upon prices. But this dves not affect the point to 
which we wish to direct attention—namely, the vast augmenta- 
tion of our food imports simultaneously with a small advance, or 
no advance at all, in prices, and the effect of this combination of 
circumstances upon agriculture in the United Kingdom. What, 
then, has been this effect ? 

In one respect it has been different from what might have been 
expected from the foregoing facts. One would be inclined to infer 
that foreign competition is overbearing home agriculture, and to 
look in consequence for a diminution of the area of land under culti- 
vation. But, on the contrary, there is a steady increase. In 
1870, the earliest year for which in the publication we are treating 
of the statistics on this subject are given, the total area in culti- 
vation in England, Wales, and Scotland was 30,407,579 acres; last 
year it had risen to 31,975,784, an addition of 1,568,205 acres, or 
about 5 per cent. Some of this increase, no doubt, is merely ap- 

nt. Greater accuracy in the returns swells the total acreage. 

ut there is also a real extension of cultivation by the reclamation 
of bog and moorland and waste mountain sides. This reclamation 
is going on even in the present year when we hear so much of 
agricultural distress, showing that the wealth of the country is 
growing even in the worst times of depression, and that a fair 
return is made for the cares of the skilful husbandman. But 
while the total area under cultivation is thus receiving annual 
increments, the acreage under tillage is constantly diminishing. 
Thus the area under corn has fallen from 9,548,000 acres, omitting 
the odd hundreds, to 8,985,000 acres; under grass crops from 
3,586,000 acres to 3,554,000 acres; under clover from 4,504,000 
acres to 4,473,000 acres. It will be seen that the falling off is 
muinly in the breadth of land under corn; and in this category it 
is principally in the wheat area, which has decreased from 
3,500,000 acres to 2,890,000, or over 600,000 acres. In oats again 
there is a diminution of 107,000 acres ; in potatoes of 46,000 acres ; 
and in turnips of nearly 200,000 acres. In the area under barley, on 
the contrary, there is an increase of 296,000 acres. It is in the 
acreage laid down in permanent pasture that the whole augmenta- 
tion is found; but the increase in cattle is by no means propor- 
tionate with this augmentation. There is, in fact, a decrease in 
the number of both sheep and pigs. And in cattle the increase 
does not exceed 423,000 head. The change that is being effected 
in our system of farming can hardly, therefore, be considered 
satisfactory. The seasons since 1870 have been very unpropitious, 


and perhaps, therefore, it was inevitable that the growing of | 


wheat should be more and more restricted. The cheapness and 
the highly nutritive quality of maize, too, make it a formidable 
competitor of oats. But that tillage generally should fall 
into disfavour is not eo to understand. With more of 
the country laid down in permanent pasture we have fewer 
sheep and not very many more cattle, while foreign meat 
is underselling home-fed in our own markets, It seems to 
follow that the course pursued by our farmers is a mis- 
taken one, and that they would do better if they were to till more. 
It is certain, at any rate, that our agriculturists have not kept pace 
with the times. It would appear that the present depression is 
rousing them to exertion, and that in many instances they are dis- 
covering ways of making money which had previously been neg- 
lected. In the current year, for example, there is a considerable 
increase in the acreage under orchards, and there is also an exten- 
sion of market-gardening. The very high price of fruit proves 
that there is room for enterprise at home in supplying an in- 
creasing want, while the growth of our urban population pro- 
vides a perennial and increasing demand for fresh vegetables. 
There is no reason but routine why farmers in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns should not devote a part of their holdings 


to the growing of these. In farming, as in every other 


the pinch of hard times seems to be needed to make men put 
forth all their energies and give attention to small gains and 
minute economies. If the present depression compels our farmers 
to do this, they will find means of meeting the foreign competition 
which is now too much for them. 

Hitherto, however, it must’ be confessed that the improvement 
in the condition of the people of England, the rise in the standard 
of living amongst them, al the consequent great demand that has 
arisen for food products of all kinds, have stimulated only agricul- 
ture abroad, not at home. For example, it appears that the area 
under wheat in Australia has doubled within the last eight a: 
and that it now exceeds 2} million acres. In the United State 
this year the breadth of land under wheat exceeds the enormous 
total of 323 million acres, or more than ten times the breadth 
under wheat in the United Kingdom. The yield per acre, however, 
is very small, and the whole crop, therefore, will be very much 
less than those figures would lead one at first sight to expect. Yet 
these figures, after every allowance is made, afford eloquent proof 
of what we have said, that it is distant countries, not our own, 
which have been stimulated to supply the wing de- 
mand in these islands for the necessaries of life. Vast, however, 
as is the area under wheat, that under maize is still vaster ; it 
is over 53 million acres. These figures bring out very clearly how 
different the tendency is at home from what it is in those newer 
countries. Here there is a diminution of tillage continued year 
after year; there we see a rapid extension. The seasons since 
1870 have been exceptionally at home, and have accelerated 
the movement; but it had set in long before, and the disposition 
undoubtedly is to regard it as one that must go on. Probably it is 
impossible to compete with these new countries in the cultivation 
of wheat, but we clearly have an advantage in the cultivation of 
barley, and, we venture to think, in other things beside. If the 
same skill, enterprise, and capital were applied to the soil which 
are applied to trade we believe it would be found that agriculture 
in the United Kingdom may still be a profitable business. But 
our object now is not so much to insist upon this point as to bring 
out the effect produced on British agriculture by the influences 
acting upon it. 


WINTER OPERA. 


ae performances given during the present season of “ Italian 
opera at cheap prices” at Her Majesty’s Theatre have hitherto 
been unfortunately below the pitch of merit which on former 
occasions it has been a pleasure to observe and record. It may, of 
course, be said that no one has a right to expect as good a thing 
at half as at full price; but it has in former years been Mr, 
Mapleson’s merit that he has given people more than, ac- 
cording to this argument, they had a right to expect. The 
feebleness and vagueness which in the present series of repre- 
sentations have belonged to the band and chorus may ibly be 
explained by the fact that Mr. Mapleson is i giving 
another series of representations in America, but are not on that 
account less deplorable. What is perhaps more depressing than 
hearing faults which are unhappily obvious is the fact that the 
greater part of the audience seem to be thoroughly content with 
what is offered to them, a fact which might be imagined to show 
that the care and attention given by the r to former winter 
seasons were, from a purely business point of view, thrown away. 
It is, however, possible that the secret of the popularity of the 
present representations lies in the reputation justly acquired by 
former ones, a reputation which it is scarcely wise to endanger. 


»It is hardly necessary to point out that opera at cheap 


prices naturally ap to the large number of true lovers 
of music, by whom such formances as those of the 
Philharmonic Societies, the Monday Popular Concerts, and so 
on are mainly supported. What such audiences demand is not so 
much to hear singers of exceptional talent and reputation as to 
hear the great works of operatic masters interpreted with due in- 
telligence and skill by orchestra, chorus, and singers. In other 
words, such audiences care more fora great work than for a great 


singer. 

Mr. Mapleson has during the last few years given two distinct 
forms of good opera to his audiences. During one season he pro- 
duced operas with what were called “ great combination casts” ; 
for instance, he gave the Huguenots with an almost unparalleled 
cast for the principal parts, and with a first-rate singer for each of 
the three priests in the scene of the benediction of the daggers. No 
manager can fairly be expected to repeat such an experiment as this. 
What Mr. Mapleson has done since has been extremely well 
judged and deservedly successful. By engaging some singers who 
are excellent without enjoying a world-wide fame, and some 
who are both excellent and celebrated, and by paying the most 
careful attention to the band and the chorus, he has given London 
audiences the same kind of entertainment that is found in the Hof- 
theaters of German towns. The memory of these performances 
makes one the more astonished at the present conjunction of some 
first-rate singers, and several more than respectable singers, with a 
chorus and orchestra of which it would be fantastic to speak highly. 
An ill-natured person might devise some consolation from reflecting 
that the principal singers must themselves suffer as much as, or 
more than, their hearers do from the faults of the conductors and 
instrument players; and people who maintain that the English are 
an essentially unmusical people might get enjoyment of a similar 
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kind from observing the reception given to what a Continental 
audience would probably refuse to receive at all. 

Perhaps the most signal instance of the shortcomings of which 
we have spoken was found in the a on Tuesday night of 
Ii Trovatore, which was a sort of carnival of false intonation on 
the stage and slovenly playing in the orchestra. Mme. Marie 
Roze’s performance of Leonora and Mme. Trebelli’s of Azucena 
went as far as ible to counteract the general incompleteness of 
the representation ; but it is not too much to say that hardly one of 
the choruses was decently up to the mark, and that the orchestral 

iormance was throughout unhappy. It would be ungracious to 

int out the shortcomings of Signor Tecchi’s performance of 
rico, as he undertook the at very short notice to replace 
Signor Frapolli, who was ied, and we may note that, 
while he gave a new, and by no means desirable, character 
to the well-known song behind the scenes in the first act, 
yet his singing in the “ Miserere” and in the duet with 
Azucena in the last act was of considerable merit. But, whilst 
we can make all allowance for faults in singing when an artist is 
suddenly called upon to perform a part with which he may not 
have been lately familiar, yet we feel bound to consider the 
acting of such a from a less lenient point of view; and we 
cannot but say that Signor Tecchi’s performance by no means im- 
en we us favourably with his powers as anactor. Signor Panta- 
i attacked the part of the Duke with so much vigour that his 


naturally fine voice failed him to some extent before the end of the | 
| as perfect as may be the general performance of the operas given ; 


opera. Mme. Trebelli’s admirable representation of Azucena has 
been often described. She has never given the great scene at the 
beginning of the second act with finer dramatic inspiration and 
art. She indicates depths of horror without for a moment 

ing anything repulsive, and her performance might 
serve as a lesson and a warning to exponents in every branch of 
art of what is called the “realistic” school. We have said 
something as to the general want of accurate intonation in the 
opera, and some idea may be formed of the extent to which this 
prevailed when it is said that even Mme. Trebelli seemed towards 
the close of the opera to be in some degree affected by it. 

Miss Minnie Hauk, who has of course repeated her well- 
known ee of Carmen, has also appeared for the first 
time in England as the heroine of M. Thomas's opera Mignon. 
Miss Hauk cannot be congratulated on her conception and execu- 
tion of this part, to the proper interpretation of which delicacy of 
handling is before all things necessary. That there must be in it 
a certain wildness is obvious, but singers who have been associated 
with the character before Miss Hauk undertook it have known 
how to give this without losing any touch of the fineness which 
should be an essential of it. Miss Hauk’s Mignon is drama- 
tically little else than her Carmen in other circumstances and in a 

. different costume, and it cannot be said that the costume which 
she wore was altogether consistent. Her singing was at times 
exceedingly dexterous, but had something of the same faults which 
belonged to her acting. It was not perhaps surprising that Miss 
Hauk should miss the delicate effects which all who have seen 
the part given by Mme. Galli-Marié will remember with admira- 
tion; but it was curious that she failed to produce any 
i ion by the words on which the curtain falls at 
the end of the second act, “Quella donna, io l’abborro!” 
Mile. Ilma di Murska appeared as Filina, and managed a worn 
voice with remarkable aa 
a which it is not too much to call perfect, and we need 

say that this was Mme. Trebelli’s impersonation of Federigo. 
It is impossible to imagine a more complete and charming picture 
of a spoilt and — young dandy. Mme. Trebelli’s bearing, 
gesture, and facial expression were alike admirable, and she has 
seldom given a more perfect exposition of the science of byplay. 

The singing of the Gavotte in the second act was exquisite. Signor 
Tecchi a d as Guglielmo. His intonation was faulty; his 
acting hed nothing to recommend it. It was remarkable in the 
scene where Guglielmo and Federigo cross swords that while Mme. 
Trebelli appeared perfectly acquainted with the proper manner of 
drawing, using, and sheathing a sword, this seemed to be a 
matter which had not been included in Signor Tecchi’s studies for 
the stage. It would perhaps be difficult for any singer to make 
very much out of a creation so vapid, musically and dramatically, 
as Wilhelm Meister becomes in the hands of M. Thomas and 
his librettists; but it is in the power of some tenors to sing in 
tune and to avoid awkwardness in acting. Mr. John Hill con- 
ducted. In criticizing performances of late years at Covent 
Garden we have often dwelt on the evils arising from the custom 
of placing the band under a divided rule. hen a division of 
authority between Signor Vianesi and Signor Bevignani is seen to 
lead to unfortunate results, it would be idle to expect happy ones 
conductor's duty being shared by Signor Li Calsi and 

Aida has been given with Mme. Marie Roze in the part of the 


heroine, Mme. Trebelli as Amneris, Signor Frapolli as Radames, 
and Signor Pantaleoni as Amonasro. The performance of band 


and chorus was up to the end of the second act (after which an im- 
provement took place) of a singularly painful kind, and the chorus 


outside at the end of the first act was specially remarkable for 
divergence from all rules of time and tune. Nor can it be said that 
justice was done to the fine music in the second act for which 
Bignor Verdi designed the so-called “ Feyptian trumpets.” The 
stage management of the scene in which these are introduced is 
for the most part excellent, but is marred by what strikes us as 
' the stupid notion of bringing up the rear of a procession of 


ill. The opera was remarkable for one | 


“practicable” Egyptian trumpets with two men carrying vain 
images of such trumpets, the impracticability of which must be at 
once patent to the meanest capacity. 

Mme. Marie Roze’s performance of Aida was from every point 
of view excellent. er singing was throughout exquisite, and, 
especially in the third act, was charged with the truest feeling. 
Her acting was no less admirable, and we may call special atten- 


| tion to the rendering of the scene between Aida and Amonasro at 


the beginning of the third act, with its conflict of violent emotion, 
conceived and expressed with the truest instinct and skill. Mme. 
Trebelli’s fine performance of Amneris has been described ona 
former occasion in these columns, and we need now only say 
that her delivery of the passage “ Si tu l'ami—anch ’io son tua rivale, 
figlia dei Faraoni” was, if possible, even more tragically impres- 
sive than before. Signor Frapolli’s performance of Radames 
was decidedly creditable. Signor Pantaleoni’s representation of 
Amonasro had a good deal of merit of a somewhat odd and violent 
kind. He bounded about the stage in the third act as though 
worked by mysterious springs, and perhaps there is no reason why 
a barbaric chieftain should not behave in this way, except that one 


| was led by it to fear lest at any moment Signor Pantaleoni’s 


prominent headdress should thrust itself into Mme. Marie Roze’s 
eyes, and was thus prevented from giving to Signor Pantaleoni’s 
remarkable movements all the attention which they may intrinsi- 
cally have merited. 

It is to be hoped that as the season goes on, practice may make 


but it must be owned that between perfection and what has 


| hitherto been done there is a considerable interval. 


NEWMARKET HOUGHTON MEETING. 


\ = racing season used to conclude with the last of the New- 
market meetings, but in these days there are at least a dozen 
more race meetings to be gone through before the season is ended. 
Probably no amusement is so overdone at the present time as 
racing, and that which was formerly a pleasure is becoming more 
and more a weariness and a business, Racehorses, jockeys, stable- 
boys, and trainers have a more worn-out and tired look, except when 
excited during a race, than any other class of creatures on the face 
of the earth. Fortunately the Houghton Meeting is reduced from 
six to five days, and after the Friday of that week's racing there is 
no more excitement at Newmarket until the spring. The pro- 
gramme of the Saturday used to consist principally of Selling Plates 
of the most wretched description, and the day’s sport was gene- 
rally more worthy of a metropolitan gate-money meeting than of 
the head-quarters of the British Turf. There is always plenty of 
racing in the Houghton week ; but, taken as a whole, it is seldom 
such an interesting meeting as that during which the Cesarewitch 
is run, The Cambridgeshire is little better than a game of 
chance, and its history and antecedents do not always redound 
to the honour and glory of the Turf. The only other races of 
importance during the Houghton Meeting are the Criterion and 
the Dewhurst Plate for two-year-olds, the Free Handicap Sweep- 
stakes, and the Jockey Club Cup, which, it may be remembered, was 
won last year by Silvio. It might have been imagined from the 
large number of horses that are trained at Newmarket that com- 
paratively few horses would be likely to come from other places 
to take part in the last meeting of the year at head-quarters. 
Instead of this being the case, more than eighty horses came 
from other training grounds to run at the Houghton Meeting. 
Two trainers brought sixteen and two others ten horses apiece, 
and the arrivals of the trains were watched with great interest. 
One of the great charms of Newmarket races used to consist in the 
absence of the low mob generally to be found at other race meet- 
ings. Unfortunately Newmarket can no longer boast animmunity 
from this nuisance, and at the principal meetings of the year the 
usually dull little town is crammed with unpleasant-looking ruffians. 
The cab nuisance, too, is very great. In walking from the station to 
the town one is literally driven at by an army of shandrydans of 
all descriptions, and the drivers keep pestering one, with their 
whips held high in the air, until an hotel is reached. 

The great event of the cpening day was the Criterion Stakes 
for two-year-olds—this being the fiftieth anniversary of the race. 
Some of the most famous racehorses of the last half-century have 
won this prize—among others, Thormanby, Filledel’Air, Lord Lyon, 
Achievement, Rosicrucian, PeroGomez, Jongleur,and Jannette. But 
of the fifty horses that had won the Criterion up to the late Hough- 
ton Meeting, only two subsequently won the Derby. It is worth 
noticing that an equal number of horses that had run third in this 
race afterwards won the Derby; and we may observe that the 
winner of the late St. Leger was third in this race last year. 
Eleven starters went to the post on this occasion, a number which 
has only been exceeded half a dozen times in the whole history of 
the race. The favourite was Lord Rosebery’s Duke of Cumber- 
land, who had won the Gimerack Stakes at York. This colt had 
been beaten twice at Doncaster, but he was said to be much im- 
proved since that meeting, and as some of the best two-year-olds of 
the year were in his stable it was supposed that if his trainer felt 
confidence in him he must have an extraordinary chance. It 
was true that one of his former conquerors—namely, Preston- 
pans—was to oppose him ; but the Duke of Cumberland was now to 
meet him on 14|bs. better terms, which certainly ought to have 
made up for the three-quarters of a length beating which he had 
ar when the pair met before. Prestonpans had won four races 
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out of seven, and he had run second in the Woodcote Stakes at 
Epsom. His — = bad performance had been in the Hurst- 
bourne Stakes at Stockbridge; for although he was not placed in 
the Middle Park Plate, he was carrying extra weight. In the last- 
named race he had been beaten by Dora, who had run third, and 
as the pair were now to meet at about the same weights 
that they then carried, Prestonpans’s chance seemed eclipsed 
by that of Dora. When the flag fell Dora jumped away with 
the lead, and made the running, Duke of Cumberland being 
fourth, and Prestonpans being sixth or seventh ; and they ran in 
this order as far as the Red Post, where the Duke of Cumberland 
fell back beaten, and Dora, Prestonpans, and the American-bred 
filly Nereid came away and fought out the race. Long before the 
winning-post was reached Prestonpans seemed to be running very 
wearily ; but he struggled on gamely, and just at the end Dora, 
who had had a clear lead as they were nearing home, began to 
slacken her speed from exhaustion, and she fell back to Preston- 
pans, who just won by a head. When the horses returned to the 
enclosure Duke of Cumberland had sweated a great deal, as if 
scarcely in racing condition, Prestonpans is by Prince Charlie, a 
former winner of this very race, who afterwards became a 
roarer. Whether he is a first-rate colt or not, there can be no 
doubt that he is very honest and courageous, for he struggled 
on after Dora in a very game manner. It is said that, 
before the week was over, a good judge of racehorses purchased 
him for about 6,000/., a price which seemed, all things con- 
sidered, a very high one. In the first race of the Monday 
Advance and Villager opposed each other. In the Brighton Stakes 
Advance had given Villager 18 lbs. and beaten him by a length 
and a half, and now he had only to give him 13lbs. This was 
regarded as a “ good thing” by backers, who eagerly laid odds on 
Advance; but there are no certainties on the Turf, and Villager 
won by four lengths in the easiest of canters. A good deal of 
interest was taken in a match between Lord Hartington’s 
Belphcebe and Lord Rosebery’s Touchet for 500/., and it was 
expected to be a very near thing; but the event proved the con- 
trary, as Touchet won by eight lengths, 

Last week we described the Cambridgeshire, which was the 
chief event of the second day. The other races of the Tuesday 
were by no means of absorbing interest. In the first five races, 
including the Cambridgeshire, the first favourites were beaten. 
More than seventy horses ran in these five contests. There was a 
fair race in a Sweepstakes which followed the Cambridgeshire, 
between Titania II. and Paramatta, the former winning by a neck. 
As was the case last year, only two horses ran for the Home- 
Bred Post Produce Stakes. Last year 6 to 1 had been laid on 
Charibert, and now Io to 1 was laid on Mask. In both cases 
the favourites won just as they pleased. 

Although not very specially interesting, the first five races on 
the Wednesday were very well worth seeing. Fair-sized fields 
started for each of them, and the finishes were very exciting. A 
filly of Lord Rosebery’s called Cipolata won the first race 
pretty easily, but by a neck only. ‘Then followed a dead heat for 
the Cheveley Stakes. The next two races were well contested, and 
in the Stand Handicap Woodquest and Sutler had a very hard 
fight, the former winning, after a very fine race, bya head. Then 
came the Dewhurst Plate, which may be considered the last great 
two-year-old race of the season. Grace Cup, who had been second 
to Beaudesert in the Middle Park Plate, was the first favourite. 
Her summer's coat was leaving her, and the winter hairs were 
breaking through it, so she did not look as well as when she ran in 
the Second October Meeting. Nor did she show so much muscle 
as when she had last been seen in public, and many people thought 
that she looked unlikely to be able to stay the distance. Count 
Lagrange ran two, Dora and Milan. On public form Dora would 
probably have been the favourite ; but it was generally understood 
that in a private trial Milan had proved himself to be the better 
of the pair. Lord Falmouth was represented by Ambassadress, 
a filly that had no pretensions to favouritism. Twelve horses 
started, Dora making the running. At the Bushes, Grace Cup 
drew near to the leader, and Ambassadress also came prominently 
to the front. When they began the ascent Dora was beaten, and 
Grace Cup took the lead. Ambassadress then made a bold 
effort, but to no purpose, Grace Cup winning by a length, 
and Ambassadress beating Dora for second place by a neck. 
This performance on the part of Grace Cup tended to the 
glorification of Beaudesert, who, as we have already said, had 
beaten her in the Middle Park Plate. The following races were 
not very remarkable, and the last race of the day was run almost 
in the dark. 

On the Thursday morning several of Lord Falmouth’s horses, 
including two Derby winners, were offered for sale, but they were 
ull bought in. The reserve price of Kingcraft was 4,000 guineas, 
and that of Silvio 7,000 guineas. The day’s racing began by 
Lord Clive winning a small handicap. The once famous Troy 
Stakes has degenerated into a comparatively insignificant race. 
Strathardle was the favourite, but the Duke of Beaufort’s Petronel 
headed her in the last hundred yards, and won, after a ee race, 
by aneck, The event of the day was the famous Free dicap 
Sweepstakes of 100/. each for three-year-olds. Rayon d'Or was 
the first favourite. He was giving 7 lbs. to Chippendale, the 
winner of the Cesarewitch, and 16 lbs. to Out of Bounds, who had 
only been beaten by a neck, or less, for the Cambridgeshire. Lord 
Bradford started Hellespont to make the running for > 


and he led the field at a good pace until they were descending the | Walcott, B.D., F. 
hill, but before that point, his stable companion, for whom he was | Winks 


acting, was beaten. Then Rayon d’Or came aay, and the race 
seemed over; but in the dip Out of Bounds challenged him, and 
as they came up the hill Rayon d’Or tired and allowed both Out 
of Bounds and Knight of Burghley to him, the first named 
of the pair winning the race. Chippendale ran extremely badly, 
and quite disgraced himself. A 20 to 1 outsider won the Feather 
Plate, and Lollypop cantered in twelve lengths in advance of 
Kaleidoscope for the Subscription Stakes. 7 

The winner of the Cambridgeshire was a strong favourite for 
the Houghton Handicap on the last day of the meeting ; but the 
uncertain Oradle, who was in the humour for racing, won easily 
by four lengths, while La Merveille was a very bad fourth. Over 
the six furlongs of the All-Aged Stakes, Lollypop was too quick 
for Hackthorpe, and he made the whole of the running and won 
by several lengths. The disgraced winner of the Two Thousand 
came out for a Sweepstakes, but he had run so badly of late that no 
one trusted him. As much as 2 to 1 was laid on Telescope, but 
Charibert slipped away from him about halfway down the hill, 
and maintained his advantage until the winning-post was reached, 
although he was being caught every moment, and the race was onl. 
won byahead. An interesting field came out for the Jockey Clu 
Cup. Out of Bounds, under 7 st. 9 lbs., was the favourite. In- 
sulaire had 9 st. 10 lbs. to carry, while Thurio, Jannette, and 
Touchet were respectively weighted at 9 st. 5 lbs., 2 lbs., and 1 Ib. 
The distance for this race is the same as that for the Cesarewitch 
—namely, two miles and a quarter. The pace was slow during 
the early part of the race, Thurio making his own running. As 
the field approached the Bushes the horses were all together, but 
Insulaire soon dropped back under his heavy weight. Thurio gave 
way to Out of Bounds and Jannette in the dip, but he was by no 
means shaken off, and aftera fine race, Jannette won by half a 
length, Out of Bounds beating Thurio by a neck. We have only 
i? add that the weather throughout the meeting was most enjoy- 
able. 


REVIEWS. 


WALCOTT’S CHURCH WORK AND LIFE IN ENGLISH 
MINSTERS.* 


Wy EVE, certainly, was there a more unwearied labourer in the 
archeological field than Mr. Mackenzie Walcott. A whole 
shelf-full of volumes bears witness to his diligence as a compiler, 
and to his liberality in allowing the public to profit by his volumi- 
nous compilations. The titles of his works—Cathedralia, Tradi- 
tions and Customs of English Cathedrals, Conventual Arrangement, 
Minsters and Abbey Ruins, &c.—indicate the special field of Mr. 
Waleott’s literary labours; while his Scoti-Monasticon gives a 
proof that he does not limit his researches to England; and his 
Handbook of Sacred Archeology shows the extent of his a 
We only wish we could honestly say that the value of Mr. 
Walcott’s works was commensurate with their number and with 
the labour which it is evident has been bestowed upon them. 
The compilations of so omnivorous a reader, who has left no 
accessible source of information on his favourite subject, whether 
rinted or manuscript, unransacked, and who has constantly kept 
in view the maxim of worthy Captain Cuttle, “ When found 
a note of,” cannot fail to contain much that is interesting and 
useful. Mr. Walcott’s works will be welcome aids to any one 
who has some systematic knowledge of his subject to begin with, 
and sufficient critical power to test the value of his multifarious 
authorities. But to the tiro they are simply misleading. Mr. 
Walcott’s references will often prove most useful, and his anec- 
dotes, odd as they sometimes are, may set a real student on the 
track to discover a fact of substantial value. But as an inde- 
pendent authority the Precentor of Chichester does not come up to 
the mark. Besides, so singular is his arrangement, or want of 
arrangement, that you can never be sure of finding what you are 
in search of in its proper place; while you continually stumble on 
the queerest little boulders of ecclesiological or historical lore 
—not always of the most solid character—embedded in strata 
with which they have no natural connexion. To take an ex- 
ample or two from the volumes before us. Who would look 
for an account of “St. Audrey’s fair,” and the “ bright silk 
(tawdry) laces ” exposed for sale “in the gatehouses and within 
the church,” in the middle of the architectural description of 
Ely Cathedral? or who would expect to find the covetous eye cast 
by Henry VIII. on “ the treasures which he swept into his coffers 
three years later,” in that of Lincoln? When we take up the 
chapters on the “ Differences in choir” (between Seculars and 
Regulars), it is rather grotesque to be introduced to the sleepin 
dress of the Benedictines, “a white tunic, white night-cap, an 
night shoes” (Mr. Walcott surely cannot imagine that the monks 
attended matins in their night shirts), as well as their “ pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs” and “dirty clothes bag.” At Westminster Abbey— 
strangely designated “ the work of a Bezaleel and a part of the 
stitution”—we jump at once from “the twin western towers,” 
compared elsewhere to “an archangel’s folded wings,” the 
“magnificent transept front,” the “solemn awfulness of the im 


* Church Work and Life in English Minsters. By Mackenzie E. C.. 
Precentor of Chichester. London: Chatto & 
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terior,’ to Nelson’s dying h 
“ Westminster Abbey pi Man and from Abbot Feckenham 
cn his saplings on the eve of the Dissolution, to Queen 

line being “ refused admittance on the morning of her 
husband’s coronation ’’; and we have an equally natural transition 
from that ill-treated but most objectionable personage to “the 
usurpation of the west aisle of the transept by the east walk of the 
cloisters.” 

All Mr. Walcott’s idiosyncrasies are seen in this his most 
recent compilation—we use the word advisedly in spite of his 
repudiation of the term in his preface—somewhat pretentiously 
entitled Church Work and Life in English Minsters, The title 
itself is misleading. Not much more than a fifth part of 
the whole two volumes has anything whatever to do with 
the “life” or “work” of English ecclesiastics. Of the 215 

. of vol. i., all but the first 69 are devoted to what is virtu- 
ally little more than a reprint of Mr. Walcott’s previously issued 
guide-books to the Cathedrals of England and Wales, with 
the old materials somewhat differently mavipulated, and we 
must add without any improvement in accuracy and arrange- 
ment; while in vol. ii. a still smaller portion—only 52 out 


of 288 pp.—deals with the general subject of English monas-~ 


ticism, the remainder being taken up with an alphabetical 
arrangement of conventual and collegiate foundations, with brief 
notes, architectural, historical, and legendary, which, though bear- 
ing the title of “the English Student's Monasticon,” are far too 
compressed to be of real value to any archeological student. 

e have a magniloquent preface, raising wholly unsatisfied 
anticipations of a “ moving story of glorious buildings, embracing 
the triumphs of religion and art, which ennoble human thought 
andjraise it heavenward,” and a “connexion with millions of 
human lives,” which the author somewhat mysteriously tells us 
he has “hinted.” Indeed, before Mr. Walcott finishes his preface 
he seems to change his intentions, determining very wisely to 
leave this grand theme alone and to content himself with “ saying 
hard things in simple words,” in the hope that he may “tind a 
welcome among unknown familiars, and serve them as an unseen 
companion and guide.” The preface is followed by a list of 
“ Books and References,” “sought out for many years in many 
yor For such a list we might be very grateful. But 

. Walcott’s peculiarity renders the catalogue much less useful than 
it might be. Hisauthorities are shot out pell-mell as from a dust 
cart, and no one could tell from the list that there was any distinc- 
tion in character or value between old Browne Willis’s painstaking 
dry-as-dust historical collections, and Professor Willis’s brilliant 
architectural essays. It is singular also that some of the best of these 
essays, marking a new epoch in architectural history, are simply 
referred to in their places in the Journal of the Archeological 
Institute, without any mention of their author's name. We may 
notice too how, at the threshold, Mr. Walcott’s singular habit of 
hanging on little snippets of archeological lore where we should 
least look for them asserts itself. Certainly a list of books is 
not the natural place to acquaint us with the fact that “St. 
Elphege and the learned traveller Adelard, 1150, were monks” 
of Bath, or to tell us that “there was a see” at Gloucester in the 
fifth century (has Mr. Walcott been taking counsel with the church- 
wardens of St. Peter’s, Cornhill? Gloucester was equally with 
that church one of the foundations of the mythical King Lucius, 
and one of the many places where he was buried), or to give the 
number of the dignitaries and canons of the cathedrals of the Old 
Foundation. Why, we may ask, is Exeter an exception, and why 
are those of the New Foundation not equally favoured ? 

The body of the work is a mere cento of scraps put toge- 
ther with scissors and paste, and with but scanty skill employed 
to hide the joinings or make the pieces fit. We scarcely read 
a statement before we find it repeated, almost in the same 
words, or sometimes contradicted. If in p. 8 “the atmosphere 
was rendered pleasant (?) by the sweet smell of the rush which 
hundreds of feet crushed upon the floor”; in p. 21 “ the floors of 
churches were usually strewn with hay, straw, or sweet-scented 
rushes.” The “ Deanery of Christianity,” a name for the district 
in which the cathedral stands—by no means peculiar, as he would 
lead us to suppose, to “ Exeter and Lincoln,” and certainly in 
those post-conquestal foundations not carrying us back “to the 
days when the cathedral was the home of a small body of mission- 
aries in the midst of a pagan population ” (p. 36)—meets us again 
as “a significant name” in p. 60. In p. 67 we read the well- 
known story of Bishop Walkelyn getting the grant of wood from a 
royal forest from King William for WinchesterCathedral ; and a few 
lines lower down in the same page, as if for the first time, we are 
told that “ the principal persons, sometimes the king himself... . 
suffered their woods to be felled .... to furnish materials 
without delay.” The vicars of Wells, who in p. 38 were “ distin- 

ished by urbanity,” can hardly have been the same personages who 
in p. 17, when “ dramatic plays” were acted by maskers in the 
nave at Christmas and Whitsuntide, “ caught the infection, and 
grimaced like butfoons in choir during divine service.” 

But it is time that we should give some idea of the 
contents of the book. Vol. L, devoted to the Cathedrals, is 
divided into four parts, of which three form the Introduction, 
entitled respectively, “ Architectural,” “ Domestic,” “ Constitu- 
tional,” while the fourth describes the fabrics. The want of 

uate of the subject is shown by the si ity of the 
subdivisions of the first , that on the architecture of the cathe- 
drals. These are (1) “ Two Styles—Basilican and Norman.” (To 
which style, we may ask, do such cathedrals as Salisbury and 


, read perversely backwards, | 


Wells belong?) (2) “Stone takes the place of wood in churches,” 
in which we miss all mention of Peranzabuloe, and the other early 
Cornish churches and oratories; (3) “ Ground Plan, Symbolism 
and Form”; (4) “ Technical Terms”; (5) “ Different Styles” ; 
the author having forgotten that in Chapter 1 we had buttwo. It 
is self-evident that no adequate treatment of the subject could be 
expected from such a division; but we confess that we were not 
prepared to find thirteen out of the thirty pages into which the wide 
subject of cathedral architecture is condensed, devoted to a mystical 
symbolism which in its absurdity outdoes Durandus himself, and, 
adopting the terminology that Mr. Whistler has recently made 
famous, speaks of a cathedral as “ a symphony in stone,” correspond- 
ing in its “ rhythmical symmetry ” to the “ motions of the heavenly 
bodies to the music of the spheres.” Starting with this fantastical 
notion, we of course are treated to all the old mystical meanings read 
by medizevalists into the plans and arrangements of our churches. 
The triplicity so evidently derived from the basilicas is “ a symbol 
of the adorable Trinity ”; the deflection of the eastern limb repre- 
sents “‘ the drooping Head of the Redeemer ”; the secondary transept 
(only found, by the by, in churches where the ritual choir was re- 
stricted to the eastern limb) indicates “ the scroll above His head ”; 
“ the western chapels of Lincoln”—we may add Wells and Peter- 
borough—* the biessed Virgin and the beloved Apostle”; and the 
Eastern Chapel “ symbolized the Blessed Mother watching at the 
head of her Divine Son in the nativity and at the tomb.” We 
spare our readers longer specimens of this mystical interpretation, 
in which Mr, Walcott runs riot in prose which resembles spoilt 
verse, till he reaches the following wonderful climax :— 


It is quite possible that the beautiful curves of flying buttresses resem- 
bling strong hands and bowed arms, which at once adorn and bear a 
building up, suggested the graceful story that unseen helpers wrought 
whilst workmen slept, and fair walls arose to the music of celestial har- 
monies rather than under the ringing stroke of axes and hammers. 


This stilted mysticism contrasts strangely with the prosaic de- 
tail that follows in the chapter on “ Technical Terms,” only suit- 
able for an architectural glossary for beginners. Happily few 
nowadays, at least of those for whom this book is intended, re- 
quire to be told that buttresses are “ the projecting supports at the 
sides of walls,” and pinnacles “the po spires placed on their 
tops ”; that a splay is ‘‘ the jamb or side of a window opening in- 
wards” (is there no such thing as an outward splay?), and a 
chamfer “ the flat slope cutting off an angle”; and so on. This is 
milk for babes with a vengeance. 

Passing on to the Chapter on “ Styles,” we find the two styles 
of the first chapter developed into the normal four with Rickman’s 
old names. Four pages, chiefly occupied with names of examples, 
are evidently quite inadequate to give any satisfactory information 
on suchasubject. But they might at least have been correct. It 
is an unpardonable piece of carelessness to describe the choir of 
Lincoln as “ Transitional Norman,” especially as in the very same 
page it is correctly called “the primary achievement” of Early 

inglish ; and to speak of the Lady Chapel of Mr. Walcott’s own 
Cathedral of Chichester—a pure Decorated work, as he terms it in 
p- 70—as a specimen of Transitional Early English. We should be 
puzzled where to find the Norman Tower and Cloisters at Rochester, 
or the glass representing the Acts of St. Hugh in Lincoln Choir 
aisles. But we cannot stop to point out all the blunders. 

We have found so much to blame that it is a satisfaction to 
= out anything we can honestly praise. The portion of the 

ok which most nearly carries out the promise of the title-page is 
the chapter on “ the Daily Life of Seculars and Conventuals.” Of 
the former class Mr. Walcott has but little to say. They are dismissed 
in half a dozen pages, and these not altogether free from error. His 
definition of “ canons secular” as “a corporation of ecclesiastics in 
a Cathedral church, having separate homes and incomes united ina 
Chapter, of which the bishop was head,” ignores the large class of 
collegiate churches of which Ripon and Southwell were notable 
examples ; nor is it easy to reconcile his statement that “the term 
Secular ” “first appears in the Annals of Waverley ” with his own 
words three lines before, that it was “used by the Council of 
Cealcythe in 787.” But the chapters relating to Regulars—or “ con- 
ventuals,” as he calls them—are much fuller and more accurate, 
and we can recommend them to any who desire to gain some notion 
of what the arrangements, duties, and daily life in a Benedictine 
monastery really were. Mr. Walcott’s picture, it is true, is rather 
too much coweur de rose, and portrays the life of a Benedictine 
monk rather as the rule of the founder laid it down than as it 
really was, The paragraph relating to the behaviour of the monks 
in the Refectory, which tells us that “their hearts were set on 
their heavenly home, and their attention centred upon the 
lection,” while “their fare was simple and wholesome,” is 
somewhat at variance with the account that follows of the 
seventeen courses of made dishes of fish, highly-peppered 
omelettes, salted meats, rich sauces, perfumed wines, &c., de- 
claimed against by Giraldus Cambrensis at Canterbury; and 
the long list of the dainties—“sucking-pig, poultry, game,” 
&e.—served on great days at Ely, besides the “ fish, vege- 
tables, pastry, blanc-mange, fig-tarts,” &c., which formed the fare 
on ordinary days, and of the “dishes of coneys and peacocks,” 
“the sauces flavoured with ginger and galingall,” the fine-flour 
cakes, flaunpaynes, honey, and ginger, &c., which furnished the 
festive board at St. Albans. Passing over the chapters on 
“Conventual Cloisters” and “Secular Closes,’ which are well 
and carefully written, and indicate an adequate acquaintance with 
the subject, Part III. introduces us at last to our “ Cathedral 
Foundations, Secular and Conventual.” Here, to our amaze- 
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ment, we look in vain for any indication that Mr. Walcott 
has any conception of what a cathedral is, what constitutes it 
such, or why it is so called. We shall hardly be believed 
when we say that there is no attempt to ‘explain the term 
“see,” or to show how any church at once became a cathedral 
church—ecclesia cathedralis—when the bishop established his 
cathedra, or episcopal seat, within its walls. Instead of this we 
read—what is certainly untrue of such cathedrals as Lincoln 
and Wells, and entirely ignores the migratory character of many 
of our older sees, such as Norwich, Chester, Lichfield, Salisbury, 
&c.—that “cathedral churches were the first founded or built, 
and therefore bear the name of mother-churches,” We are then 
told how some cathedrals were founded in the chief towns of 
their respective princes, such as London, York, Rochester, Xc., 
and others were established “through the bounty of sovereigns” 
in sees “ afterwards translated or united”; and, after a page or 
two of hopeless muddle, Mr. Walcott proves how completely he 
has failed to grasp the first principles of the existence of a 
cathedral by favouring us with the following definition :— 

A cathedral was a church, exceedingly magnificent, for worship in the 
highest form, perpetual offering of prayer and praise, with a merry noise 
and the sound of rejoicing. It was the heart of the diocese, a mother of 
all lesser fabrics, the model in its services to all parish churches, and all 
the grace of art and splendour was consecrated to enrich that spot where 
the sacred tire was always kept burning. God needed not the temple ; but 
men had need of its constant intercession. 


So complete a confusion of the accessories and adjuncts of a 
cathedral with its main purpose and design proves Mr. Walcott’s 
incapacity for dealing with the subject except in the bare external 
way of archeology and architecture ; and when we find that such 
wide-reaching topics as ** Who Built the Cathedrals” and “ How 
were the Cathedrals Built?” are dismissed respectively in a 

and a page and a half, without adding anything substantial to our 
knowledge, we may question his qualifications even from this 
point of view. 

The “Guide to the Cathedrals,” for it is nothing more, which 
fellows, we have already briefly referred to. The work had been 
too often done before, and better done, even by. Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott himself, and still more in the late Mr. King’s “ Hand- 
books” published by Mr. Murray, to make it worth while to go 
over the same ground again without anything new to say. 
course in such a well-worn subject it was not easy for Mr. Walcott 
to go very far wrong. He has succeeded, however, by his capri- 
cious arrangement in confusing the mind of his reader. ‘The 
“dimensions” and the dates of the erection of the several parts, 
forming what he afiectedly calls the “biographical pedigree of 
the building,” which ought to have occupied the first place, are 
relegated to the end, and often repeat the architectural detail 
already given in the opening paragraphs. As an example of the 
careless manner in which the material has been worked up, take 
the admired disorder of the following paragraph :—“ Con- 
siderable injury was done to this Cathedral (Weasneus) by Essex 
in 1642, who kept fires and courts of guard ” (what are they ?) 
“in the nave, stabling his horses in the aisles; and again by 
Cromwell in 1651. Malvern and Ramsey were colonized from 
the Priory. Right of sanctuary was granted to the early minster 
in 712. 1349 it led toa serious conflict.” Moreover little pains 
have been taken to bring the accounts up to date. No mention is 
made of the restorations of the last ten years. Bristol still lacks 
its nave,and the naves of Ripon and Chester their groinings, 
though capriciously enough the tall apse roof of the latter cathe- 
dral is mentioned. The choir screen at Durham and the restora- 
tions at Salisbury are entirely omitted, while the choir of 
Worcester still retains its ‘ Renaissance canopies” so ruthlessly 
swept away in the recent destructive repairs. The fragment of 
the cloister of Old St. Paul's, recently discovered by Mr. Penrose, 
is recorded ; but no place is found for the far more important re- 
mains of the Chapter House, or of “ Paul's Cross.” We have 
noted many inaccuracies in the architectural and historical 
accounts, but these we have no room to specify. 

The second volume, devoted to the conventual establishments, 
not cathedral, we can but briefly refer to. The nature of its treat- 
ment will be gathered when we say that the vast subject of “the 
origin and development of monasteries ” in England is despatched 
in 25 pp., and their “relation to the external world” in 24 more. 
Within such narrow limits it was evidently impossible to give 
anything more than the barest outline, of little value to any 
student, and too dry to interest the ordinary reader, The 
“‘ Student’s Monasticon,” which fills the rest of the volume, while 
it professes to give the dedication of each religious house arran 
in alphabetical succession, its order, geographical position, net in- 
come at the dissolution, its founder (who should, on any principle 
of orderly arrangement, have occupied the first place), number of in- 
mates at the suppression, and references to manuscript illustrations, 
books, and monographs, is far too brief, and, we must add, too inac- 
curate to be of any real use. Little that is new or valuable is added 
to our knowledge of the more important foundations, while the 
minor houses are dismissed in such phs as these :—“ Hartle- 

1. > is 78 ft. high, the nave 

5 x 44 ft. 2. W. Billings, 1849; C. , 1851.” “ Hastings. St. 
Mary in the Castle. Coll. and 8 mess. J (Sus) 611. P Earl 
of Eu. t. Hen. I. § Sussex Arch. Journal. xiii, 133.” “‘ Hinckley. B. 
(Leic.) A cell of St. Benoit sur Leyr. F. Earl of Leicester before 
1173. Two monks.” We cannot stay to point out the actual errors 
of omission and commission from which this Monasticon is by 


uo means free. But we are amused to find Mr. Walcott, an Oxford | 


man, still accrediting King Alfred with the foundation of University 
College “as the Great "Fiall, 872,” and the origin of the name 
Tewkesbury “referred to the Theotokos.” ‘Spalatro,” for. 
“ Spalato,” is a trap into which, of course, so slipshod a writer as 
Mr. Walcott falls. The Grey Friars’ “goodly conduit” at 
Lincoln is a comparatively modern structure, made up of frag- 
ments; while he neglects to tell us that a large portion of the 
buildings remain and form the present Grammar School. No 
mention is made of the disinterring of the remains of Louth 
Park Abbey, by Mr. Allison, half-a-dozen years ago; and, stranger 
still, no one would learn from Mr. Walcott’s account that the 
refectory of Beaulieu is now the parish church, and proves its 
original destination by standing north and south with its altar to 
the south. 

We must not forget to mention that the book contains some 
illustrative ground-plans, which, in spite of their diminutive scale, 
will be useful to the student of conventual arrangements. We 
would particularly mention the comparative sketch of the ground- 
plans of Canterbury, Chester, sac Westminster, and Wor- 
cester on one sheet, and that of Peterborough, so perfectly pre- 
serving its infirmary arrangements. . 


A FEW MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. 


T is seldom that the traveller has nowadays the luck to find 
himself in a country never trodden by Europeans, and among a 
friendly and unsophisticated people. There must be great delight 
in climbing mountains from whose peaks you behold a landscape 
that no white man has seen, and in rowing up the stream of rivers 
whose waves have never felt anoar. All this Mr. Stone has enjoyed 
in New Guinea, and he has described the places and the people that 
he met in an extremely pleasant little book. Nothing can be more 
simple than Mr. Stone’s style, or more good-humoured than his 
view of savage life. He says little about the discomforts, much 
about the pleasures, of his expedition. He isa close observer of 
nature and of men, and his account of the manners of the tribes 
he met is full of information, The little book may be read in 
three or four hours, and all the while the reader has the enjoy- 
ment of feeling himself in a sunny climate, in a land full of sur- 
rises, 

, It was in the autumn of 1875 that Mr. Stone first visited New 
Guinea, He was permitted to use the little steamer the Ellen- 
gowan, which is the property of a missionary near Cape York, the 
extreme northern point of Australia. New Guinea, or Papua, is 
separated by a strait of only ninety miles from Cape York, and yet 
the great island—as large as France—is almost absolutely unknown 
to Europeans. The honour of its discovery is claimed by both 
Portuguese and Spaniards; it is certain that a Portuguese captain 
sighted it in 1511. In 1537 the survivors of a Peruvian expedi- 
tion landed here, and described the black, frizzled-haired people 
“called Pepuans.” This word “ Papua,” which has given 
a name to the country, is a corruption of the Malay 
pua-pua, “signifying curly or woolly,” a term applied to 
the natives because of their negro-like hair. The name New 
Guinea (Nueva Guinea) was given by the Spanish commander 
of the San Juan in 1546. He was struck by the resemblance of 
the inhabitants to the negroes of the Guinea Coast. The native 
name Koilago means “ the big land.” Among English explorers, 
Captain Biackwood, of H.M.S. Fly (1844), Lieutenant Yule 
(1846), Captain Stanley (1848), and Captain Moresby (1873), with 
Mr. Alfred Wallace, have been the most enterprising and successful. 
The Fly gave her name to a river, Captain Stanley’s is assigned to 
the chief mountain range, and Captain Moresby is immortalized by 
a harbour, English missionaries have visited the island (and in- 
troduced measles), while some Polynesian Christian teachers are 
listened to by the New Guinea public with unconcealed scepticism. 

After this preface we may briefly sketch the history of Mr. 
Stone’s adventures. In his first expedition he took the Ellengowan 
up a river two miles wide at the mouth, and when the Ellengowan 
could no further go he surveyed ninety miles in a rowing boat. 
The first natives he met could not be called naked, for they had 
shaved their heads with a piece of shell, and wore large wigs. 
They were expert anglers for dugong, a fish which tastes like veal. 
It was chiefly with the lighter and less curly-haired natives, who 
may at some time have come from the isles of the Eastern Pacific, 
not with the Papuans (cannibals, perhaps, but clever artists cer- 
tainly), that Mr. Stone had todo. The Motu and other tribes of 
the South even suspect the “ Biritannis” (as they call Britons) of 
being cannibals, because our countrymen eat “strange meats,” that 
is, tinned meats. As he steamed up the Baxter river Mr. Stone 

some native hotels, mere bark huts, with no landlords, 
where the people take shelter when they happen to come that way. 
He also came across a well-fenced clearing of six acres, where 
yams, sugar-cane, and tobacco were planted. 

With an eye to the convenience of students of primitive land 
tenure, we will put together Mr. Stone’s notices of the conditions 
of agriculture and real property among the people of New Guinea. 
Land is cultivated by the men, who dig with poles about eight 
feet long, pointed at the tip. ‘They work very fast, and enclose 
their tille soil with fences six feet high, tied near the top with 
creepers. ‘The inclosures vary in size from five to thirty acres, 
those natives who have constructed and planted them, sharing the 
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produce.” Nothing is said of communal tenure, or of village com- 
munities. The chiefs (whom Mr. Stone believes to hold their 
office by right of valour or wisdom, not of birth), “receive no tax 
or tribute from the people, but as a rule own a large portion of 
land, which they cultivate themselves.” Transfer seems tolerably 
simple. Mr. Stone became the owner of some twenty-eight acres 
containing plumbago, and twenty-two acres of mangroves. The 
former owners were a man named Kemikamika and a woman named 
Mapata, and we learn here that “the members of each family pos- 
sess plots of land near their own houses, the boundaries of which 
are clearly defined.” Do they hold them by right of having 
brought them into cultivation, or are they entailed, or how is 
succession arranged? Mr. Stone does not throw much light on 
these problems. He paid for the land he bought a rather large 
sum—namely, two hatchets, four knives, twelve feet of turkey- 
red serge, four red handkerchiefs, two pounds of red beads, 
a sticks of tobacco, four looking-glasses, and one pearl 
ell. 

The first expedition was just interesting enough to make Mr. 
Stone wish to revisit New Guinea. In his second expedition he 
was accompanied by Messrs. Hargrave, Petters, and Broadbent, 
naturalists and explorers, He chose the Motu country, in the 
south-east of the island, as the scene of his labours. The natives 
here, when Papuan blood does not preponderate, are sweetly 

retty ; “some of the younger men have actually pretty faces.” 

hey wear their hair in chignons, and arranged in front like the 
Roman ladies in Mr. Alma Tadema’s pictures. They also tight- 
lace, which is a custom peculiar to the men in this remarkable 
country. A young Motu dandy, with his chignon, his bird of 
paradise bonnet, and his stays, is a splendid sight as he enters the 
dance. Married men are not allowed to waltz, their wives disap- 
sa of it; and it is tabu for a man to pay a morning call at the 

ouse ofa lady whose husband is from home. As for the houses, 
they are usually built on piles; for, as Mr. Moseley says, the 
ground-floor is a late addition to the first-floor in the history of 
architecture. The dwellings are shaped like English cottages, and 
nicely thatched. Outside, but under the shelter of the wide eaves, 
is a terrace, where strangers and visitors make themselves as com- 
fortable as they can, like the guests of the Homeric house ir 
aldovan épidovre. 

When Mr. Stone, with his friends, reached Port Moresby, the 
natives did not welcome them with much spirit, supposing that 
they were more missionaries with more measles. The missionary 
settied there was much more enthusiastic, for he was beginning 
to tire of kangaroo, and of selling his personal effects to the 
natives for bananas and yams. Mr. Stone brought more agreeable 
yee and when the natives found he was ready to trade, and 

d imported no infectious disease, they became almost too 
friendly. In New Guinea man has two desires, and woman 
shares them—tobacco, and the accumulation of wealth. Yet the 
savage, though an indefatigable beggar and fond of a bargain, is 
not ungenerous, and freely gives away the larger portions of any 
presents he receives to his acquaintances. Gold he neither knows 
nor covets, and, when offered twenty sovereigns for a nose-ring, a 
chief declined to deal, but closed eagerly when tempted with a 
thimbleful of red beads. Political economy of the kind with which 
all the manuals of that gay science begin is in full 
swing on the New Guinea coast. The Motu people, where Mr. 
Stone lived, are accomplished artists in pottery, or rather the 
women are. They do not use the wheel, but produce very well- 
shaped pots, like those which the New Caledonians used to make, 
and the ancient Trojans, according to Dr. Schliemann. Once a 
year the braves pack these pots, and any other articles of barter 
they can scrape together, put them on board large canoes, take a 
tender farewell of their families, hoist all sail (the sails are made 
of bark), and venture north some hundred miles, to visit an agri- 
cultural tribe that is unskilled in the ceramic art. If the winds 
prove favourable, they return laden with the profits of barter, such 
as sago, yams, taros, sugar-canes, betel-nuts, and sweet potatoes. 
It is a pity that the members of so intelligent a race cannot refrain 
from whispering kot-koi, “lies, lies,” when the good missionary 
preaches to them on a Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Stone does not teach us much about the indigenous religion 
of these sceptics. Compare these two passages :— 

Their standard of religion is at its lowest. They are perfect infidels, 
believing in no God; but they have a sort of belief that after death their 
spirits will inabit the space above the sea, called by them taurau. 

A few years ago they had no idea of any land existing but their own, 
and when at rare intervals the sails of some distant ship, which had no 
doubt lost its reckoning, were seen on the horizon, they believed them to 
be a spirit or vaoha floating o’er the surface of the deep. This and the fear 
of an evil spirit called vata appear to constitute the only semblance of any 
religious feeling that exists amongthem. They attribute any extraordin- 
ary occurrence to the supernatural agency either of man or of vata. Stone 
charms are sometimes placed in the houses of the Motu to cure an invalid, 
and in the plantations to make them more fruitful. They are usually but 
a few inches long and roughly carved, that represented here being in the 
shape of an egg-glass, five inches long, with a small projection on one side. 
Charms are also worn in the dance and in war by many of the tribes, for 
the purpose of giving supernatural endurance and strength. At such times 
the natives carry them in their mouths, 

If you ask a Koiuri where Vata is, he will point to the summit of the | 
highest mountain, whereas if you ask a Motu he will point over the sea. | 
Both firmly believe in his existence, and regard him as the dread Spirit of 
the Night, who hovers around during the darkest hours, and whose powers 
to destroy are infinite. 


A traveller who cannot even find out from the natives whether a 


village is within five or fifteen miles distant is not likely to elicit 


very definite or trustworthy accounts of savage religions, Mr. 
Stone, like all other explorers, found it almost impossible to get 
clear, straightforward answers from the barbarous people, even 
when the most ordinary matters are concerned. We must, there- 
fore, suspend our judgment as to the spiritual condition of the 
coast and bush tribes. Vata may be more of a god and less of a 
ghost than he seems. One of the charms or fetish-stones engraved 
by Mr. Stone is of a shape familiar to students of early and of clas- 
sical religions, 

Short as Mr. Stone's book is, it contains an immense amount of 
matter. Descriptions of mountain expeditions, of birds, insects, 
and plants, directions for the use of future travellers, a ae 
of native words, are all here. Mr. Stone found the heathen life 
very jolly :— 

They all seemed merry and very demonstrative, laughing and ree as 

though life brought no cares upon them. “And yet,” thought I, “ these 
jovial fellows, who seem happy as a sunny day, have no religion, are un- 
taught, uncivilized; but into what town in any Christian country could I 
go and find the same feeling of content pervading it ?” This is an enigma 
difficult of solution, unless indeed the explanation may be summed up in 
one sentence, the love of money and intoxicating drinks which unhappily 
characterizes civilized nations. 
The sunny weather is probably the chief cause of this hilarity. 
The poor untaught people understand our power and our mode of 
using it very well. Old Ila, a Motu chief, entreated Mr. Stone not 
to risk himself among the hills :— 

Old Ila, the chief of chiefs, spoke first, the interpretation being somewhat 
as follows :— 

“These Biritanis” (the missionary had taught them to call us so) “wish 
to see our great country, they wish to see the great mountains far, far off” 
(in reality not more than forty miles away), “to go where we have not 
been, but we ask them to stop here. What will they not get if they persist 
in going? Fever, ague—no, they will never come back, and then the 
Biritanis will send a big ship and will say to us, ‘ What have you done to 
our people that they are not here?’ Whatever happens to them, they 
will say we killed them, and then burn down our villages and kill us all, 

The others exclaimed, “ It is so.” 

It is so indeed ; and measles, gin, and “ reprisals ” would soon make 
short work of a people who are affectionate, intelligent, and neither 
cruel nor inhospitable, though certainly addicted beyond measure 
to the pursuits of commerce. 


LE TROISIEME DESSOUS.* 


AVE CLARETIE is a writer of much variety and versatility. 
\ He is well known as a play-writer, and as a critic of fine 
insight and wide experience, in addition to his reputation as a 
novelist. It is not always the case that a good novelist is a good 
critic, whether of his own or of other people’s works. Some of 
the many attractions of M. Claretie’s present work are due to the 
alliance of the critical with the creative faculty. The habit of 
close observation has enabled him to give in it a singularly bright 
reflection of various phases of artistic life in Paris, dashed with 
some keenly-pointed and well-aimed satire; and it is as a repre- 
sentation of the ways and tastes of a particular time that the 
book is chiefly valuable. Its plot is, it is true, contrived with 
considerable ingenuity up to a certain point, and until that point 
is reached it is interesting and not too improbable; but, when it 
becomes necessary to wind up the story, it is seen that either the 
writer's art has failed him, or that, being less interested himself in 
the structure of his novel than in the byways of life through 
which he takes his readers, he has adopted the first method that 
occurred to him of getting rid of a difficulty without caring 
much about its being a good one. One may imagine that so fine 
a critic as M. Claretie would hardly care himself to defend the 
employment of spontaneous combustion as a means for getting a 
burdensome villain out of the way. It may also be thought that 
the elaborate description of the supposed process savours of a 
school with which M. Claretie fortunately has little else in 
common, and only escapes being revolting by appearing impossible 
and ridiculous. This piece of attempted sensation is indeed 
strangely out of place in a novel so meritorious in other and very 
different directions that it would have been well worth the author's 
while to put a different ending to it. 

The book opens with these words:—“ Le vieux Roquevert l’avait 
toujours dit, ‘ Mon fils fera ce qu'il voudra; il sera soldat, avocat, 
commercant, peintre, notaire, marin, peu m’importe ; mais il ne sera 
jamais acteur.’” In answer to the objection that he, the great 
actor, should be the last person to dissuade his son from taking to 
the stage, he goes on to dwell upon the miseries of a theatrical 
life. ‘Ne me parlez pas de ce bagne,” he cries, and is soon after- 
wards moved, by constantly seeing the photographs of his stupid- 
looking successor in great parts of melodrama and tragedy, to make 
one reappearance in order to show people what acting is. The 
announcement of this appearance, which took place in a theatre of 
the outskirts close to Roquevert’s house, created but moderate ex- 
citement. A few critics who had come there out of curiosity, and 
because there was nothing else going on, sat yawning and expect- 
ing a dull evening, and there were a certain number of grey-headed 
playgoers who remembered Roquevert, and were true to their 
former admiration of him. “Lui s’était senti glacé et effrayé, le 
eee grand artiste, en se retrouvant devant une salle pleine, avec 

houle étrange de ces visages et l’interrogation avide de tous ces 
yeux. La sueur collait sa chemise & son torse amaigri. Jamais 
une émotion pareille ne l’ayait saisi & la gorge.” His feet seemed 
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glued to the ground ; he wondered if he would be able to walk; he 
thought he looked old and ungainly; he was astonished at 
the mad vanity that had led him to present himself to a 
crowd of spectators who cared as much about him as about 
an old newspaper. ‘“S’il reculait, s'il désertait? . . . Oui, 
ceit bien été une désertion, et ce seul mot dictait au vieux 
comédien son devoir, le devoir absolu.” He went on the stage, and 
every moment he regained his self-possession unti] he became once 
again the Roquevert of 1830. He held the house completely in 
his grasp : he was overwhelmed with congratulations when he went 
exhausted to his dressing-room at the end of the play, and a crowd 
waited at the stage-door to cheer him as he went out. This re- 
markable scene, which is described with much truth and spirit by 
M. Claretie, naturally has an effect upori Henri, Roquevert’s son, 
a young man of somewhat unsettled aspirations, who immediately 
thinks that his true vocation is not painting, in which he has 
been for some time employed, but acting. There are other reasons 
connected with the plot of the story which consciously or uncon- 
sciously influence him in the matter; and it may be here noted 
in passing that this plot, ingenious as it is in some ways, shows a 
certain want of invention on M. Claretie’s part, inasmuch as it 
turns on the form of sin which has supplied the motive of count- 
less French plays and novels. It is to be regretted, for the sake of 
many English readers, that M. Claretie’s admirable description and 
satirical sketches are embodied in a story which in itself is far from 
agreeable. 

Henri Roquevert’s fancy, or, as he calls it, passion for the theatre, 
leads him into close sympathy with a girl named Héléne Gervais, 
who has been sitting for a head of Charity to Marsy, Henri’s 
master in painting, at his request, and who is going to compete at 
an approaching Concours of the Conservatoire for a prize in 
tragedy. The pure and noble character of Héléne, who is deepl 
mixed up in the mysteries of the plot, is well worked out by M. 
Claretie, and stands in admirable contrast to the disagreeable 
features of some of the other characters. One of the most interest- 
ing and best-described of the passing scenes of Parisian life in 
which the book is rich is that representing the Concours at which 
Héléne aims at the great object of her ambition, and it might be 
read with advantage by all people who think that the founding and 
working of a national theatre is an altogether desirable and easy 
matter. From the description of Héléne’s performance of the 
scene from Jphigénie in which she appears we extract one pas- 
sage:— 

Helene jouait vraiment avec un talent profond, humain et simple. Ce 
n’était pas son professeur, c’était son cceur qui lui avait appris tout ce que 
le vers d’un poéte peut contenir de sentiment & exprimer. Charmante 
d’abandon et d’amour dans la scéne des confidences, elle avait écouté avec 
terreur Clytemnestre dénongant l'amour d’Eriphile pour Achille, et son beau 
visage calme avait pris une expression violemment tragique pendant que 
la petite Esther, trés-indifférente, attendait tout simplement sa réplique 
pour parler. Dans la scéne entre les deux jeunes filles la rivalité d’Iphi- 
génie et d’Eriphile montra chez Hélene des qualités d’ironie et de courroux 
qu’on ne lui efit pas soupgonn Avec un déchirement douloureux et 
fier, une explosion de colére d’autant plus soudaine que, tout a Vheure, la 
confiance et l’amitié étaient plus completes, Héléne poussa le cri de la 
femme trahie découvrant une rivale dans sa confidente, rencontrant une 
main ennemie dans la main naivement pressée—* Oui, vous l’aimez, perfide !” 
Et accent d’Héléne faisait courir un frisson parmi les spectateurs, Et il 
y avait, dans cette voix vibrante, comme des sanglots étouflés, quelque 
chose de brisé qui ressemblait & la lamentation d’une ame. 

Among the hearers who crowd the little auditorium there is but 
one feeling and one opinion. Saint-Yves, the first jeune premier 
in Paris, comes round to congratulate Pierron, Héléne’s professor, 
saying to him, “C'est un prix certain.” The other, however, re- 
plies, “On ne sait jamais. Héléne Gervais n’a qu’un an de Con- 
servatoire, et il y a d’autre part des éléves dont on voudrait 
bien se débarrasser pour les empécher de redoubler une année 
d'études. On leur donne parfois une couronne en maniére de feuille 
de route. O’est la comédie du jury, qui vaut bien celle de la salle. 
Je te dirai si Héléne a son prix lorsqu’on les aura proclamés.” In 
fact, when the prizes are announced and Héléne is dismissed, amid 
a storm of indignation at the injustice of the jury, with an 
“accessit,” while the first prize is given to the “ petite Esther” as 
a reward for the exercise of a very moderate talent, Pierron 
ascertains from the jury that precisely what he has foreseen has 
taken place. Héléne’s disappointment gives the author an oppor- 
tunity for some admirable character-sketches in connexion with a 
new theatre which is opened a retired commergant with a 
passion for the stage, and at which she is engaged for leading 


M. Claretie is as much at home in his sketches of artistic as 
of theatrical life. Early in the book we make acquaintance with 
a certain Cordier, half v, half dabbler in painting, who is a 
leader of the “ independent ” school of art, and, as the story ad- 
vances, we are introduced to more members of this school. It 


becomes necessary for Henri Roquevert to tind out something con- | 


cerning a certain vagabond, who has in his day been a bad actor, 
and who, after a long absence from Paris, ser ag: in the city as 
the villain of the story. Henri, meeting a sculptor who is a friend 
of his at the pére Antoine’s—a place of resort possessing some- 
thing of the character and attractions belonging to Thackeray's 
“ Haunt ”—confides to him his anxiety to light upon some traces 
of the ruffian who has crossed his path. “ Baloche,” says the 
sculptor, “is the man to find him for us,” and explains that there 
is not a newspaper-reporter or fiacre-driver who knows Paris as well 
as Baloche. est docteur és parisianisme.” Baloche, “ né fort 
riche, d'une famille de bonne bourgeoisie laborieuse,” had conceived 
# hatred for commerce, and rushed headlong into what he called 


art. He announced that the real school of modern art was yet 
to come, and that he was its prophet. 

“ L’impression,” c’est tout ce que homme saisit en passant, qu’il soit & 
pied, en fiacre ou en wagon. L’impression, c'est la dépéche télégraphique, 
chose utile, remplacant la lettre bien tournée, bavardage sans valeur. C'est 
la vérité—la réalité des choses, une certitude prenant la place d’un 
mensonge, l’absolu succédant au convenu. Y a-t-il une seule impression 
sincére dans tout le musée du Louvre? Des mythologies comme celles du 
Corrége, des mascarades comme celles de V éronése, des pouponnitres comme 
les tas d’anges de cet épicier de Murillo. Mais des impressions! Chose 
inconnue! Baloche seul avait compris son époque. Les tableaux de 
Baloche donnaient du moins l’impression d’une machine @ vapeur dis- 
paraissant dans le brouillard—une machine petite comme un pois chiche 
avec d’énormes entre-croisements de rails gros comme des troncs d’arbres au 
premier plan. C’était Baloche qui représentait une Rue de Paris apercue 
par une fenétre dont la balustrade géante, avec sa barre de bois rectiligne 
et ses ornements de fonte, occupait tout le premier plan, ne laissant 
voir les maisons géométriques et les passants minuscules qu’é travers 
ce grillage insultant la vue. Mais son plus grand succés, son paradoxe le 
plus fameux, sa hardiesse la plus étrange, son tableau le plus célébre, était 
la Diligence d Etretat—au premier plan, le talon crotté et le bas du pan- 
talon d’un voyageur juché a cété du cocher et apercu & travers la vitre du 
coupé ; au deuxiéme plan, les oreilles des chevaux et, dans le fond, des 
poteaux du télégraphe, des touches jaunes figurant des blés mir et un 
pan de ciel coupé et rayé par les rénes de cuir du conducteur, qu’on n’aper- 
cevait pas. Cette toile, d’ot le contenu était soigneusement exilé, avait fait 
sensation, et Baloche, autar des tables du café Guerbois et dans les causeries 
de la Vieille Sparte, était plus célébre pour avoir signé la Diligence d’Etretat 
que Rembrandt pour avoir composé la Ronde de Nuit. 

Another painter of this school, Leménil by name, delighted to 
be known as the painter of smoke. “ It is the age of smoke,” he 
said, “and it is odd that until now no one has thought of painting 
this smoke. A life-like portrait of a man nowadays ought to be 
enveloped with the smoke of a cigar or the nimbus from a pipe. 
Every Parisian landscape—a railway-station for instance—is full of 
smoke! It is I who seize, catch, and fix this smoke. It is my des- 
tiny, my speciality. Iam the inventor of smoke!” The sculptor 
asks him it he has seen the smoke painted by Ingres, in the Amphi- 
theatre of the Beaux-Arts. ‘ Leménil haussait les épaules. ‘ Le 
Une moule; un homme en bois.’ On n’en parlait 


étre comédien, sois bon comédien du moins, . . . 


a Henri, j’ai 4 peine la force de me lever; mais il me reste assez 
d’énergie pour te donner la lecon que Roquevert doit a son fils.” 
Then, ascertaining that his son has studied the part of Arnolphe, 
the almost dying father plays for him the great scene with Agnés 
as it has never been played betore. To quote any detached part 
of M. Claretie’s description of this would be to spoil it. We must 
be content with saying that it proves that he can write as 
strongly as need be without descending to mechanical tricks. 


SHAW’S ELEMENTS OF MODERN TACTICS.* 


HE publication of such a book as this marks strikingly the 
change which has come over the spirit with which the pro- 
fession of a soldier is regarded by the country. The change has 
of course been very great in all armies; but it is particularly 
marked in the case of the British army, being the result, among 
other causes, of the abolition of purchase. In Oontinental armies 
the officer has always been accustomed to look on the army as 
his profession; in the British army, with the majority of officers, 
although in no service was such duty as had to be performed 
performed more conscientiously, still the aim avowed was to be 
as little professional as possible, and the training in the proper 
sense of the word, for both officers and men, was truly as un- 
rofessional as it well could be. Such scanty practice in tactics, 
yond regular drill, as was permitted or encouraged took the 
form of field-days on ground carefully prepared and levelled, in 
which every rabbit-hole had been filled up, and which generally 
had been made as unlike an ordinary piece of country as possible. 
So, too, the manceuvres which took place upon it bore only the 
faintest resemblance to the actual operations of war. A sham fight 
in those days was in truth a sham in every respect; and yet the 
men who directed and performed these absurd and profitless 
exercises were often men who had gone through real ser- 
vice; but so great is the force of the conventional that, after 
having perhaps served in a sharp campaign, on coming into 
quarters they would be quite satisfied to practise these 
posterous field-days, without apparently ever being hepounall by 
the entire unreality of the proceeding. However, our army is 


* The Elements of Modern Tactics, practically oo to English For- 

mations. By Wilkinson J. Shaw, M.A., Captain and Brevet-Major rc2nd 

meg Garrison Instructor Aldershot Camp. London: Kegan Paul & 
1870. 
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|  Henri’s search for his vagabond, under the guidance of the good- 
natured Baloche, leads him into some very queer society, which is . 
described with much spirit and vividness. The various personages a 
connected with the new theatre are capitally sketched, and, as we 
have hinted, we are inclined to regret that M. Claretie has chosen ; 
for his bright and interesting representations of artistic and 
theatrical life a background which is both sombre and unpleasing. 
One powerful scene, which we should have been sorry to lose, 
must be mentioned. This occurs when old Roquevert is struck Ee 
down by his last illness, and Henri, in answer to his — 
question, says that the passion for the stage is still strong : 
within him. “ ‘Eh bien donc,’ s’écria Roquevert, ‘si tu veux 
Il appuya 
ses mains sur son lit et, se hissant par un brusque effort, se re- ; 
dressant & demi, demandant des oreillers et se tenant assis, il dit j 
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now in some respects a practical working army, and the reform is 
clearly exemplified by the appearance of this book, the aim of 
which is to carry the practice in tactics now undergone at our 
camps a step further, and to do for even the smallest working 
units what the larger works on tactics will do towards teaching 
how to handle a division or an army. 

The utility of such a book must not, however, be measured 
by the limited range of the tactics which it deals with. It 
supplies a want in this respect which has long been felt. The 
means are already available of getting instruction in the larger 
tactics, but no treatise exists in our language, or did exist till 
this manual was published, which dealt with the proper handling 
of small detachments. Yet nevertheless this is an even more 
important part of military science. To few will it be given to 
command a large force in the field, but every man may be called 
on to post a picket or to handle a reconnoitring party, and the 
man who wants to study his profession in this sense will find a 
most useful means of ese in this book. The lessons given 
by way of practical illustration will not, indeed, be found easy to 
follow without and in this sense the 
easy reading ; but they will amply re rusal, and perhaps 
useful thing be derived aad the 
they embody would be the acquiring a habit of always studying 
ground. An officer walking out in the country—still better 
when riding out—cannot do better than imagine the ground he 
is gy through to be the theatre of war, and mentally to 
make his dispositions for occupying it, either with an army, a 
division, or an pees, or even a reconnoitring party. Let an 
officer get into the habit of doing this, and he will tind the dullest 
walk made interesting, and the longest ride home after a day's 
hunting seem short. The difficulty, however, with most men 
would be to know how to make a beginning of such a method of 
peopling a country scene with imaginary ies of troops; and 

ere a text-book like this will have one of its greatest uses. It 
will set a man in the way of going to work; he will get to know, 
by studying its exercises, what is possible and usual in war; and 
especially it will teach him at the outset the leading data as to 
the extent of ground which a given number of men can or should 
occupy, and also the times taken to move from point to point, 
which differ in practice very much from what would be estimated 
on the data furnished by ordinary parade or route marching. But, 
while advocating the practice of applying the general principles 
taught by this treatise to the actual circumstances of the ground 
with which the student has to do, we must add that this b 
no means implies that the book itself is not to be mastered. 
There is not a line of it that should be skipped, and a great deal of 
it is real hard reading, in the sense that it is brimful of facts 
which it will require a considerabie effort to commit to memory. 

In reading a book like this, which aims at preparing students 
of the military art in peace for the actual conditions of war, and 
at being thoroughly practical, we are reminded that there are 
still some important practical yoints in field operations on which 
there ought to be, but is not, an understanding beforehand. 
Thus at page 167 Major Shaw gives as an exercise in cavalry 
patrolling the supposed case of a corporal and four dragoons recon- 
noitring some ground occupied by infantry. “One man of the party 
is accordingly pushed on in advance. Arriving within a hundred 
and fifty yards of the village, he receives the fire of the leading 
group of infantry concealed at the entrance and falls. His comrade 
in rear immediately retires at a gallop. . . The cavalry patrol 
has so far obtained information, at the sacrifice of one of the party, 
2s to know that Pawley village is occupied by the enemy’s 
infantry. It would now be the duty of the corporal, on retreating 
behind the hill, to send one man at a gallop to the rear with the 
news, with the remainder to form up again and still endeavour to 
hang on to the enemy.” So far good, but will Major Shaw 
tell us what is to be the rule about dealing with the wounded ? 
In the case of a patrol of this sort it may perhaps be conceded that 
the man who falls should be left on the ground; from the nature 
of the case he could not be got off unless he was able to ride off 
by himself. But what is to be done with wounded men 
generally? Are they always to be left to lie on the ground, 
or is there to be some systematic and recognized plan 
of carrying them off? Major Shaw is silent on this point. 
Nor is it dealt with, so far as we know, in any work on the 
subject ; nevertheless it is a very important element in the 
handling of troops under fire. It is all very well to go without a 
rule on this head when advancing ; but what should be done when 
troops are retiring? Nothing could be more calculated to dis- 
pirit troops acting as the rearguard of an army than the knowledge 
that no provision was made for carrying along with the retreating 
force such of them as might happen to be hit Yet, if the troops 
are to aid the wounded promiscuously, a fatal element of disor- 

anization would be set up. In some battles whole battalions 
| sn been known to melt away and leave the field under pretext 
of assisting the wounded to the rear. Even in the best armies 
there will always be a number of skulkers only too ready to avail 
themselves of the plea of humanity to get out of fire; and the 
practice, although not distinctly recognized, is usually tacitl 
admitted inevery army. A precise rule is very much wanted. 
For our own part, we have no doubt what this rule should be. 
The wounded should in ordinary cases be left to the care of any pro- 
fessional body specially provided to look after them. Until the 
tighting is over not a single combatant should be allowed to leave 
the ranks forthe purpose. The rule may seem hard, but it must be 
Temembered that the aim and end of war is not to kill, but to disable 


and divert from the business of fighting, as many of the enemy as 
possible, And if, as often happens when discipline is slack, for every 
wounded man carried off the field two or three untouched men are 
allowed to go off too, the business of the adversary has been for 
the time as effectually done as if these stragglers had all been 
themselves disabled. No doubt some men would die in conse- 
quence whose lives might be saved, or at least protracted for a 
further period of suffering, by tending them at once. But so far as 
winning battles goes—which is, after all, the ultimate aim of bring- 
ing an army into the field—that is the most effective > 
which keeps together in the ranks all those who are untouched. 
On the other hand, when an army is retreating, and especially 
as respects the rearguard, careful and complete arrangements 
should be made for carfying off the wonntel. Men cannot be 
expected to play a bold part under such circumstances, and to ex- 
pose themselves freely, if they know that the result of being hit 
will be to be left behind to perish of cold or starvation, The matter 
then seems to come within the region of practical tactics, and 
should be worked out in e-time, and we hope to see it dealt 
with when this useful work comes to its next edition. 

Another subject closely connected with tactics is that of 
dress, It might have been supposed that in this respect 
at least arrangements would ,be laid down beforehand, and 
that a fighting and campaigning costume would be provided 
for our officers. But this, like so many other parts of our mili- 
tary organization, seems to be left unprovided for till we 
shall be disturbed in our unreadiness by the rude experience 
of war. The neglect is the more surprising inasmuch as a little 
forethought and common sense applied here would cost nothing, 
and there is not the excuse that it is the War Office, and not the 
Horse Guards, which stops the way. The dress of our generals is 
ugly enough in time of peace; but if so conspicuous a garb were 
worn on & campaign there would soon be no generals left. 
But the uniform of the officers generally is quite unsuitable for 
active service. The Germans in this, as in so many other respects, 
show their superior practical good sense. Take off the epaulet 
worn in peace-time, and you have a plain working dress, which at 
a short distance is not distinguishable from that of the men; while 
the difference between a sub-lieutenant and a general is marked by 
a small distinctive ornament on the collar. We have abolished 
the epaulet, which is a capital ornament for peace, and have sub- 
stituted a quantity of tawdry embroidery which cannot be re- 
moved, but which renders the uniform ridiculously unsuitable for 
rough work; while the undress in most branches of the army, 
especially in the staff, is absolutely unwearable on service, so 
conspicuously different is it from the uniform of the men. In-fact, 
we have neither an undress nor a full-dress which our officers could 
wear on service ; yet, while the regulations are crowded with rules 
for different ways of wearing uniform in peace-time, a uniform 
for active service is left to be improvised as the occasion arises. 
The German officer, it may be added, carries his sword so as to 
leave his hands free. With us, one hand is always employed in 
holding the scabbard. 

To return to what this book does say about tactics. The general 
treatment of the subject appears to be excellent; but exception 
must, we think, be taken to that part which deals with the cavalry, 
which savours too much of the conventional. We are told about 
the different methods of cavalry attack, and that “ the direct attack 
upon a flank is by far the most telling, and usually successful move- 
ment.” And again, that “the pace is then gradually increased, till 
within about tifty yards of the points of attack, when the word 
‘ charge’ is given, and the line receives a powerful impulsion, which 
culminates in the final shock. If the charge is successful,” and so on. 
But when is such a charge—the writer is evidently referring to 
the attack of infantry by cavalry—ever successful? When, in 
fact, isit ever made? All this sort of thing is purely conventional, 
and serves at best to keep up the myth about imagi 
functions of cavalry which are never fulfilled. It is doubtful 
whether cavalry have any chance nowadays against even broken 
infantry ; certainly we believe that during the last two European 
wars hardly a sabre cut was received by an infantry soldier on 
either side. The truth seems to be that the maintenance of cavalry 
in its present form, and especially of heavy cavalry, still more of 
cuirassiers, is an anomaly. In the chapter on artillery, too, the 
handbook is, we venture to think, altogether too conventional. 
Judging from the very small proportion of loss in battle from artil- 
lery fire, the effect of it is apparently rather moral than material. 
As a well-known American general observed,an army would do 
quite as well without artillery as with it, if you could only get the 
soldiers to believe it. And, although this may be going too far, 
still the tendency of modern times is to overdo the proportion of 
guns to men; and in this respect we are disposed to imitate the 
Continental armies only too closely.. In the late operations in 
Afghanistan the guns were found of little use, and in that difficult 
country were a great encumbrance to the movements of the army, 


and generally very much in the way. 


BEATING THE AIR.* 


novel published nowadays,” says one of the charac- 
ters in Beating the Air, *‘ must be in three volumes, or it 
will not pay its expenses. Half-a-guinea a volume is the established 


* Beating the Air. By Ulick Ralph Burke. 3 vols. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1879. 
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price; and nothing less than a guinea and a-half will pay for the 
amount of advertising which is now requisite to make every novel 
asuccess, I have known a publisher refuse a novel written to 
appear in two volumes; and the author had to take it back, and 
‘pad it out’ to the extent of another volume.” We could easily 
believe that Mr. Burke is here recounting his own sad experience, 
and that we have at present before us the very novel that has been 
so expanded. If our Bupposition is right, we offer him our sincere 
sympathy, for his case is — a hard one. His story is by 
no means uninteresting, and his style is generally easy, and 
not, as things go, highflown. Even as it is, Beating the 
Air has pleased us more than four out of five of the stories 
that come before us week after week. It is free from some of 
the worst faults of our modern novelists. We cannot say that 
Mr. Burke never uses words that are a little too big both for his 
meaning and for his reader's understanding. But in this respect 
certainly he is by no means conspicuous for his sins. Then he 
leaves nature alone, and does not torture her and us by outrageous 
descriptions of scenery and weather. He has, of course, a criminal 
or two; but even in these he is not immoderate. On the whole 
he practises a judicious moderation in most matters. Where he 
fails is, to use his own expression, in the padding. It — 
looks in more places than one as if he had felt it needful to sw 
out his story. However, the young ladies who will read him will 
find their knowledge not a little increased by some of these pas- 
sages. They will tind literary subjects from time to time discussed 
with some acuteness, though not always with perfect accuracy. 
However, the errors will not trouble them, for they will fail to 
discover them. They may, perhaps, discover the omission of an 
accent in aw grand serieux, and they most certainly will not 
approve of spelling toujours tojuowrs, But the well-known quota- 
tion from Lucretius they will doubtless take in the form which the 
author gives them, which is as follows:— 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 
Et (sic) terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 


To them it will be Lucretius, or, for the matter of that, Greek. 
They will allow perhaps the truth of the author’s statement that in the 
days of the heroine’s girlhood young ladies did not learn German. 
These days are dreadfully remote. The heroine went through the 
Suez Canal at about the age of twenty. If we assume that she 
sailed along it the first year it was opened, she must be at least 
nine-and-twenty years old now. The state of the world in her 
girlhood is therefore a matter of history, and history Mr. Burke 
has evidently studied. He does not indeed affect strict accuracy 
in dates, as is shown when he represents an ex-Minister saying 
that he is talking about the Spain of two hundred years ago be- 
cause he is talking about Don Quixote. He makes this same ex- 
Minister in another passage say that “‘ the days are past when it 
would be possible for any one man to undertake a periodical 
in the way that Johnson wrote the Rambler and the Idler, 
or Swift the Zraminer, and Steele the Tatler.” Any man 
with Swift’s powers could bring out an Examiner at the pre- 
sent day just as well as he did in the days of Queen Anne. Mr, 
Burke cannot, we feel sure, know what it was that he really did. 
Thirteen numbers of the paper had been published when he took 
it in hand. He wrote every number from the fourteenth to the 
forty-fifth, and part of the torty-sixth, when his connexion with it 
ceased. In six numbers more it came to an end. He wrote, 
therefore, continuously thirty-two whole numbers of a paper that 
appeared once a week. How small, after all, are all Swift's efforts 
when compared with those of more than one of our contemporaries ! 
Mr. Burke is very far wide of the truth when he implies that Steele 
wrote the whole of the Tatler. Let him turn for one moment to 
the works of only Swift and Addison, and count up their contri- 
butions to that paper. Addison's fill more than two hundred 
pages of his collected works. : 

Such talk as this, in which the heroine could join, however, not 
a little opened the hero's mind. She startled him a good deal one 
day when she suggested to him that there might possibly be some 
pleasure in study. “ Pleasure in study! This certainly was some- 
thing very novel for an Eton boy. Had he not loved her as truly 
as he did, he would have treated her suggestion with all the scorn 
it deserved ; as it was, he winced—and listened; said it was a 
very new way of putting things—he would think of it.” We 
hope that in like manner this literary talk, which, though it is not 
perfectly accurate, is yet not unintelligent, may open the minds 
of some of Mr. Burke’s readers. Very different, however, is some 
of the rest of the “ padding ? of which he makes use. The heroine 
travels in an express train along the North-Western Railway from 
Rugby to Euston Square. ost of us have made the journe 
many times without finding it needful to do more at the end of it 
than to look out for our luggage and call a cab. Mr. Burke can 
get far more out of a journey than that. He describes how the 
train went smoothly bowling along. In the next page it is spinning 
along’so smoothly and so swiftly through the crisp evening air. 
Crisp, by the way, used to mean curled, indented, winding, brittle, 
friable. What it means now it is only our novelists who know. 
The train shoots under bridges with a short roar, rushes through 
stations with a flash and a rattle and a shriek, seems to quicken its 
pace defiantly, flies never looking back, smcoth as a serpent, 
powerful as a drove of wild oxen, licking up huge draughts of 
water with its iron tongue. But here we must let the author 
speak for himself: 


On, on, without a Present, rushing away, like Life, from its Past to its 


aughing at distance, never seeming to slacken speed, but always to go 
faster—faster ; now rocking for a moment from side to side like a beaten 
horse at the finish of a hard race, anon settling down as it were, and shoot- 
ing forward swifter than ever, and as smoothly as a kestrel in its swoop. 
This, we may exclaim, parodying the well-known saying, is 
magnificent, but it is not an express train. We do not want a 
hawk, a horse, a drove of wild. oxen, a serpent, an animal that 
flies, another that defies, something that spins, something else that 
bowls, to make us understand that the heroine went by the London 
and North-Western Railway. But even with this splendid 
we and the heroine are not landed safely in Euston Square. The 
train has still to breathe, to burrow, to rattle, to shoot, and to 
wriggle like a great serpent before it reaches “ the land of running 
porters and entangled cabs.” 

It is a great pity that the author should have gone no small way 
towards spoiling what is really a pleasant story. We have a great 
liking for the heroine, nor do we lose our interest in her by her 
marrying the hero in the first volume. Both she and her husband 
have adventures enough in store for them to prevent their married 
life from being at all dull. She was the daughter of a gentleman 
of ancient lineage, with a rent-roll of between two and three thou- 
sand a year. His eldest son, who had been in the army, had been 
guilty of forgery and had fled the country. He had gone to Cali- 
fornia, where he was soon sentenced 1o a long term of imprison- 
ment for a fresh crime. The younger brother was in the army in 
India. The old father died without a will. All his savings he 
had spent in paying the debts of the wicked son; the estates were 
entailed ; and there was nothing left for the younger son and Sybil 
the heroine. She became a governess. She was more than commonly 
beautiful. She was of such remarkable proportions that “ her height 
did not greatly exceed that of the Venus de Medici.” The pro- 
fusion of her dark brown tresses gave additional and, as it were, 
sympathetic, intensity to her dark brown eyes. We do not in the 
least understand what the author means. Perhaps some day or 
other we shall be fortunate enough to meet an oculist at our babe 
dresser’s, The two men, no doubt, uniting their knowledge, will 
be able to explain how dark brown hair gives sympathetic intensity 
to dark brown eyes. By way of clearing up the difficulty, we 
would refer them to a somewhat parallel passage, -in which we 
read of “the continued strain upon the tympanum, and the re- 
currence of unsympathizing disappointments,” which take = 
when a person is eagerly watching for the first sound of the wheels 
of acab. The heroine then is sadly reduced in fortune, and is in 
that position where a hero is most needed. He is not slow m 
coming. He isa fine young fellow, about five feet ten in his 
stockings, a lieutenant in the Coldstreams, glorious in scarlet, and 
gold, and bearskin. He was the only son, and his father was 
the younger brother of a baronet of middle age, who seemed 
to have no intention of marrying. In fact, the great man always 
treated the hero as the future heir to the ancestral acres. The 
gallant Lieutenant went to visit at Kelvedon Hall, where the 
heroine was engaged as governess, The first meeting of the 
young people was in the most a os pone heroic style, for it was at 
the bottom of amuddy pond. She was leaning against a rustic 
balustrade as his carriage was driving up. The rail gave way, 
and into the water she went. She did not so much as rise once 
to the surface, whereas, strictly speaking, she was bound to rise 
three times, neither more nor less. He dived down after her, 
and fetched her out. He did not altogether please either the 
gentleman or the lady in whose family she was living :— 

Mr. Osborne, who piqued himself upon everything about the place bei 
perfect of its kind, apple-pie did not to be that 
a smart young man, on paying his first visit to Kelvedon, should find his 

bridge broken down, and his governess sti ing in the water. 

Without exactly going the length of the Englishman in the French 
story, Mr. Osborne did think that it was a misfortune that his 
daughters and Ais governess should be so much indebted to a stranger for 
succour. It was a great pity that some of the establishment had not been 
there to pick Miss Mainwaring out of the water, into which she had clearly 
no business to fall—especially at so very inopportune a moment. 

Still less were they pleased when in a week or two the heroine 
informed Mrs. Osborne that the young Guardsman had pro- 
posed to her. “If the tiger-skin which lay before the fire- 

lace had got up and wagged its tail Mrs. Osborne could not 
Som looked more astonished.” No less displeased was the 
Baronet. As his nephew had chosen to marry without consulting 
him, he resolved at once to show his indignation by getting mar- 
ried himself. A son is born to him, and the prospect of the in- 
heritance for the hero looks but small. Meanwhile another blow 
has fallen upon him by the death of his own father. He is thus 
left with a lovely wife, but with next to no money to support 
either himself or her. He sells out of the army, and they 
go to India in the hope of finding something to do there, where 
they suffer all the insulting treatment which in that country 
is, according to the author, shown to those who, belonging 
to neither of the services, try to get a living. Their position 
is but a melancholy one. The sympathetic reader has, however, 
his consolation. On the one hand, between one set of ances- 
tral estates and the hero there are only the lives of a middle~ 
aged Baronet and a baby. A single carriage accident might 
very easily end them both and e the hero Sir Humphrey 
Perceval, Bart. On the other hand, between another set of 
ancestral estates and the heroine there are only the lives of 
two brothers. One of them was, to be sure, in prison, and if 
American prisons are as wholesome as those in England, he was 
not likely to die till his sentence had run out. But when once he 


Future, inexorable as Fate, triumphing over Nature, annihilating space, | was free he was certain to fall to drinking, and to his old evil 
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eourses,and so would very probably bring himselfto an untimely end. | to have hadcornexions in Brittany; and both appear to have been at 
The other brother ech, Sar in life, but he looked very thin and | different times pupils of St. German. Nor is this all; they both are 


, and thought so ly of himself that he made his will, in 
he left his any his sole heir. Were the convict brother 
to die first, and he to follow him, she would come into all her 
father's property. We shall leave our readers’ curiosity ungrati- 
fied, and should they wish to know in what way the hero and 
heroine were at last freed from all their troubles, they must turn 
to the book itself. With all its faults, and we have said they are 
not few, they will find it, on the whole, pleasant reading. 


IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.* 


——— is something very fascinating in the study of Irish 
ecclesiastical history—the history, pafticularly, of the remote 
time when Christianity flourished among our neighbours while 
“all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones.” In Ireland, 
where, as Dr. Todd tells us, “from the eleventh century to the 
Reformation there were two Churches, each ignoring, as far as 
it could, the existence of the other”—and where they still 
practise religious animosity on so large a scale and with so 
much assiduity, “ hating each other,” as one of their own poets 
has tersely put it, “for the love of God,” and with so much 
iality that the Church of the English was detested before 

the Reformation because it was so Papal, and since that event 
because it was so anti-Papal—St. Patrick is claimed as a spiritual 
ancestor both by Protestants and Romanists. Accordingly, 
everything which bears on the true or even the legendary 
of extraordinary career is with interest, = 
every foolish story passed on with delight, ople who have 
little religious feeling in common mgt their A et for “ the 
Apostle of Ireland.” Mr. Shearman, with other writers on 
the subject, distinguishes three great contemporary ecclesiastics 
of the name. There is “ Palladius, alio nomine Patricius,” 
‘a Briton born probably in Wales. There is his disciple, 
“Sen” Patrick, or Patrick the Elder, born at Gower, a mis- 
sionary who laboured in Ireland before a.p. 432. And there 
is the “Third Patrick,’ MacCalphurn, born in Strathclyde, a 
il of the second. Dr. Todd, on the other hand, in his valu- 

St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, while very learnedly and 
fully distinguishing between Palladius and Patrick, identifies 
the St. Patrick par excellence with the son of Calpurnius, 
suthor of the Confession, and barely mentions Sen Patrick. The 
accounts of St. Patrick, whichever of the claimants he may 
be identified with, are so confused and contradictory that, as 
Mr. Shearman observes, some superficial writers have wholly 
denied his existence. Jacobus a Voragine, immortalized by 
Ingoldsby, makes him to have preached in Ireland in a.p. 
280. One Patrick arrived in Ireland in a.p. 432 and died in 
a.D. 461. Another Patrick arrived in or about a.p. 440 and 
‘died in 493. Among these the chroniclers are not careful 
to distinguish. Thus one, Probus, “adopts events and circum- 
etances from the life of the Third Patrick, while he mainly keeps 
to the biography of the Second or Sen Patrick.” Another his- 
torian mixes up the life of the Third with events of the Second. 
With _ to the chronology, also, the utmost confusion pre- 
vails. any theory the interval between 432 and 493 must be 
filled by two missionaries, and of one we know that he was sixty 
syears of age when he went to Ireland and was consecrated, while 
the other, in a Confession admittedly genuine, refers to his own 
consecration at forty-fige. Mr. W. F. Skene has gone into the 
subject with his accustomed skill, and, like Dr. Todd, identities 
the “ Apostle of Ireland” with Patrick MacCalphurn, whom Mr. 
Shearman calls the Third. The three, Palladius, Sen Patrick, and 
Patrick the son of Calphurn, are to be looked on as separate person- 
ages; but, when we come to examine the lives of each as pre- 
sented by Dr. Todd, Mr. S and Mr. Skene, it will be found, 
no easy task, and one on which we absolutely decline to be umpires. 
> Wecannot but wish Mr. Shearman had put a summary of his views 
somewhere in the chapter; but he quotes so many authorities, and 
so many it is a even a 
‘ird, reading—possible to be certain as to the t. The summary 
of dates rather ahs: to, than diminishes, the difficulty. Palladius, to 
begin with, may,as he contends, be resolved, when his life is closely 
examined, into three or four persons, including the heretic Bishop 
of Antioch. Palladius was sent by Pope Celestine to preach to the 
“Scots,” and was martyred, according to some accounts, in his 
mission, which was unsuccessful, in 432, or thereabouts. The 
w#eeond, Sen Patrick, it is almost equally difficult to fix in his 
@bject-giass. There were many Patricks at the time. The name 
eeems to have been used as a title, and also to have designated an 
order of hermits; and “ Patrick,” we hear, was occasionally an- 
other word for archbishop. Moreover, he is to be distinguished 
from the Third Patrick; and, independently of their identity of 
mame, there are very strange “ parallelisms ” in the history of 
their lives. Both, as Mr. Shearman observes, are stated to have 
‘Been natives of the island of Britain, and both to have been captured 


by Irish raiders, and fora term slaves in Ireland. Both, too, are said | 
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said to have become bishops or archbishops in Armagh, and 
both have the 17th March for their festival.- But Mr. Shear- 
man’s theory is that Sen Patrick was born in 372 or 375 
at Aberllychwr, in Gower, in Glamorganshire. He me & 
slave in Antrim in 388; escaping in 394, he remained “in 
Romanis partibus ” for thirty-eight years; and, after visiting and 
preaching in Britain, according to a Welsh tradition, was sent to 
Ireland in his sixtieth year, by Pope Celestine, and, dying in 461, 
was buried at Armagh. The whole chronological table extends 
over four pages, and presents many statements of which it is 
not possible to feel very sure, particularly after Dr. Todd’s 
identitication of Pope Celestine’s intervention with the mission 
of Palladius. Now, at length, Mr. Shearman brings us to Patrick 
MacCalphurn. According to one legend, he was of Jewish 
descent ; but Mr. Shearman characterizes it as “ quite ridiculous.” 
He was born, according to Mr. Shearman, at Kilpatrick, near 
Dumbarton, on the Clyde, in 410, In his forty-fifth year he was 
consecrated a bishop, in Brittany; and, having spent his youth as 
a slave in Ireland, returns thither as a missionary. In 493 he 
dies at Saul, near Down, now called Downpatrick, on the same 
day of the month, it is contended, as his predecessor Old Patrick, 
“ @ coincidence obscurely suggested in the hymn of St. Fiacc:— 
When Patrick departed he went to visit the other Patrick, 
Together they ascended to Jesus, son of Mary.” 


Dr. Todd, who quotes these lines both in the original Irish and in 
a translation, refers them to Palladius and to Patrick. 

When we mention the fact that the account of the “ Three” 
Patricks fills only one chapter in a volume containing thirteen 
chapters, the solid contents of the volume may be guessed. The 
papers from which it has grown were originally communications 
made to the Journal of the Royal Historical Association of Ireland. 
The author has long resided among “ Loca Patriciana,’ and has 
endeavoured to bring together the topographical Imowledge thus 
acquired, with its “ counterpart” in manuscripts and printed sources 
of history. He found the old traditions fast fading away in most 
places, which he attributes “ remotely to the operation of the old 
penal laws of past times”; for example, the enactment in Queen’s 
Anne’s reign of an Act against pilgrimages to holy wells. Such 
enactments, “though they did not fully succeed in their object, 
nevertheless consigned to oblivion patrons, stations, &c., of lesser 
note.” The idea of tracing the progress of St. Patrick by 
means of the old churches dedicated to his memory and the 
holy wells bearing his name was originally taken up by Dr. 
Petrie and Dr. Stokes, but was not thoroughly carried out, 
There was, therefore, a nearly clear field before Mr. Shearman, 
and it may be presumed that what he has gathered will be found 
useful by future historians, although it must be confessed that 
for ordinary reading it compares unfavourably with the enter- 
taining pages of a Bradshaw's Guide or the advertisement sheet of 
the Times. Page after page bristles with names no Englishman 
can possibly pronounce, and there is a series of fourteen genealogi- 
cal tables, in which “in many instances the leading lines have been 
carried down to the present day”; and any one who would know 
what The O’Gorman Mahon is on his native heath or “ mountain,” 
or how The O'Donoghue and The MacGillicuddy come by their 
titles, may consult them with advantage. The early steps in the 
pedigrees are in reality the plainest, and, if the truth must be told, 
few of the great Irish families emerged from the troubles of the 
fifteenth century without what in England would be accounted 
a baton sinister on their scutcheons. ’ 

The supering mies of Irish Church history is further exem- 
plified by the publication ofthe “Corpus Missal.” We have — 
of the remote and obscure period at which Ireland became Ohris- 
tian; the Corpus Missal belongs to the period at which Irish Chris- 
tianity became Romanist. “It seems to have been written,” says Mr. 
Warren, its “painful” editor,in an introduction characterized by deep 
learning in ritual lore—“ it seems to have been written soon after 
the last vestiges of the vld national rite, and of liturgical and 
ritual independence, were swept away.” It is important, especially 
for controversialists, to mark the date. Mr. Warren is a clergy- 
man of the English Church, but no controversialist ; he writes with 
the same historical calmness as Mr. Shearman, who apparently is 
a Romanist priest. But it is worth while to observe that the 
ritual established by the Patricks was of a different character from 
that established, after the lapse of six centuries, by Malachi, 
each Archbishop of Armagh. All are saints in the Calendar; 
but the modern Irish Romanist should look with greater vene- 
ration, if he is sincere in his love of Rome, to St. Malachi than 
to the Apostle of Ireland, and vice versd if his bosom glows with 
patriotic ardour against the Saxon invader. In the Synod of Kells, 
in 1152, the supremacy of the Pope was acknowledged by many of the 
clergy. A few years later the Use of Sarum was by the Roman- 
izing Church fixed upon as the most appropriate form for Ireland, 
and the Corpus Missal, in Mr. Warren’s opinion, represents a 
transitional period, “ with its contents partly Roman, partly Sarum, 

tly representing another and an independent element.” Mr. 

Varren instances the Collect for the festival of St. Patrick as of 
very early, and so to speak, pre-Roman and pre-Sarum date. 
The Collect runs as follows:— Deus qui sanctum patricium 
scotorum apostolum tua providentia eligisti ut hibernenses gentes 
in tenebris et in errore gentilitatis errantes. ad verum dei lumen 
scientie reduceret. et per lavacrum regenerationis filios excelsi 


_ dei efficeret tribue nobis quesumus eius piis intercessionibus ut ad 
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ea que recta quantocius festinemus.” The post communion con- 
tains an interesting sentence—“ Exoramus ut qui spirituale sacri- 
ficium in honorem sancti patricii offerimus”—for which Mr. Warren 
finds a parallel in another Irish service-book, that known as the 
Stowe Missal :—“ Eum omnibus in toto mundi offerentibus sacri- 
ficium spirituale.” The Stowe Miseal is the oldest known to exist, 
and there are but four in all, belonging to the ancient Irish 
Church. The Missal in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, ranks third among them. It is a little book, only 
some six inches in length, by five in breadth, or about the size of 
a polyglot Bible. Portions of its original wooden binding remain, 
and it is preserved in its leather original satchel. Mr. Warren is 
certainly mistaken in saying that the custom of keeping books of 
this kind in leathern satchels is “ peculiar to Ireland among western 
countries.” Italian satchels of a similar kind are not uncommon, 
and one or two of English wake are exhibited in the British Museum. 
A very early English and Flemish or Dutch way of carrying 
service-boolis was by a combination of the binding and the satchel, 
well known by its frequent appearance in old pictures and manu- 
script illuminations.. Mr. tt goes very carefully through the 
peculiarities of the book. The Epistles and Gospels are chiefly 
introduced by a reference to the book of the Old or New Testa- 
ment from which they are taken, implying, it may be supposed, 
the existence of Bibles in the land. There are no rubrics in the 
Canon of the Mass. A bride and bridegroom are to hold torches 
during the ceremony of marriage, and are afterwards co®ered with 
the i At baptism the bystanders are desired to place their 
hands on the infant's body and head. Mr. Warren’s volume in- 
cludes ample references to authorities, and a series of photozinco- 
graphic facsimiles. 


GILPIN’S FOREST SCENERY.* 


A= the lapse of well-nigh a century, during which his 
arboricultural criticisms have supplied material for Selby and 
a host of other writers upon trees, there is evidence of a direet re- 
vival of the popularity of the author of Forest Scenery. William 
Gilpin, afterwards Prebendary of Salisbury and Vicar of Boldre 
in the New Forest, kept.a school at Cheam during the third quarter 
of the last century, and would seem to have spent his holidays in 
tours in search of the picturesque in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, which bore fruit in reverent investigation of nature, not 
in travesties of men and manners. In 1777 his old pupil, Mitford 
the historian of Greece, presented lim to the living of Boldre, 
near Lymington, in which woodland village he found a congenial 
home for the study of those canons of picturesque beauty which, 
with few exceptions, have been ever since generally accepted, 
and for the observation of nature in its diversified features, which 
no writer has treated more attraetively. His first edition of Forest 
Scenery was printed for R. Blamire, Strand, in 1791, though 
written ten years earlier; a second followed in 1794; and fourteen 
years later, or four years after Gilpin’s death, a third edition 
appeared from the press of Cadell and Davies. Some thirty years 
atter his death his chef d’euvre was so re-edited by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, with notes, commentary, and descriptive enumerations of 
trees, and with such ignoring of the original author’s revision, as 
very considerably to impair the simple charm and spontaneous 
flow of Gilpin’s style; and we are therefore the more indebted 
to Mr. Heath for having undertaken to edit the first sixteen sections 
of the edition of 1808, with all the alterations subsequent to 
1794, and with only such editorial notes of his own as serve to 
carry on the history of special celebrated trees, or are required by 
the curious reader. Those who know Mr. Heath’s volumes on 
ferns, as well as his Woodland Trees, and his little work on Burnham 
Beeches, will understand the enthusiasm with which he has 
executed his task, The volume deserves to be a favourite in the 
boudoir as well as the library, even though the old octavos lie yet 
on the shelves of the latter. 

The first book deals with trees as single objects, in six sections; 
the second, in ten more, with trees in combination; and no 
amateur planter, however limited or large his range, can be the 
worse for studying Gilpin’s hints with a view to picturesque effect 
in the handling whether of single trees or of masses, in detail or in 
combination. Amongst the author's first principles is the sound 
one that all unnatural forms displease, and it is enforced by 
an induction drawn from the lifelong study of wild wood and 
forest in preference to clipped yew-tree hedgerows and topiary 
artificial alleys. Lightness also of hanging, an absence of bushi- 
ness—or, as it might be called in vulgar phrase, “a cauliflower- 
top”—anda Proper balance of the tree on its trunk, are propounded 
early in the book as essential elements of picturesque tree-beauty. 
Among adventitious sources of beauty in his third section, 
Gilpin, criticizing an orchardist of his own day, reckons a hollow 
trunk, a dead arm, a dying branch, and the like, and shows how 
serviceable all and each may be made to a landscape by illustra- 


tions of a withered top breaking the regularity of a continued line, | 
and a curtailed trunk with the principal stem shattered; and he | 


appeals to the use of such objeets by Salvator Rosa in his fore- 
grounds. His sound judgment, however, blames the solecism com- 
mitted by the landsca ener Kent, in planting a withered 
tree with a view to imitating nature even in her maladies. He 

~ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
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further reckons ivy, the brionies, and traveller’s joy, with the 
wild honeysuckle, as calculated, with the vine cluster and the 
hop-bunches, to enhance artificial Jandscape. Of the rooting 
of trees, and their connexion with picturesque beauty, he notes 
their tendency to heave above the soil. An old ‘tree rising 
from a smooth surface loses half its effect, especially on canvas ; 
whereas Pliny’s description of the roots of an Hercynian forest oak, 
which rose so high above the soil that, ‘ twisting round, they 
formed portals in many places so wide that a man and horse might 
ride upright through them,” suggests a fantastic phase of picturesque 
beauty. In speaking of that adventitious beauty of trees which 
consists in their susceptibility of motion, Gilpin objects to such 
firmer-branched trees as the oak, on the ground of their comparative 
immobility of leafage, which subjects them “to be sooner gotten 
by heart than other trees, which, yielding to pressure, assume new 
modifications every instant.” This is but one of the many me- 
morable criticisms which the minute study of tree-life suggested 
to an appreciative observer. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting part of Forest Scenery 
consists in its author's descriptive enumeration of trees as regards 
landscape, and according to their main divisions of deciduous or 
evergreen. At the very outset the value of Mr. Heath’s com- 
mentary on Gilpin’s text is seen in his remarks on the wag 
vigour and girth of the Beckett oak, planted on the day of 
Lord Barrington’s hirth in 1717. It would seem that in the 
edition of 1808 Gilpin’s note had commemorated it as an in- 
stance of an oak’s discriminative choice of soil. In seventy- 
three years from its planting it contained ninety-five feet of 
timber, and girthed at five feet from the ground eight feet and 
half an inch, to which two years added four and a half inches. 
From an editorial note we learn that it has now a fine, straight 
stem, is known as the King’s Oak, and in 1879 girthed thirteen 
feet at five feet from the ground ; so that it clearly has not reached 
the time of tree-life when, as we glean from yn elsewhere, the 
girth diminishes. In speaking of oaks, Gilpin dilates on the fitness 
of Shakspeare’s epithets of the “ unwedgeable and gnarléd oak.” It. 
is not the erect, stately oak which is most prized in shipbuild- 
ing for hardness and toughness, but the “crucked un”; not the 
straight stem, but the twisted sinews, the knee-timber, which 
is most useful as well as most picturesque. In Gilpin’s -—_- 
of Virgil’s picture of the Asculus, by which he clearly i 
cates the oak, not the beech, one characteristic noted him 
strikes us as a forcible criterion—namely, the stoutness of its 
limbs, the sinewy elbows, so useful in shipbuilding. This gives 
especial propriety to the epithet fortes in combination with ramos, 
“ Whoever,” writes the author, “does not mark the fortes ramos. 
of the oak might as well in painting a Hercules omit his muscles,” 
After dwelling on other characteristics of the tree—its twisting 
branches, expansive spread, longevity, and adaptability to land- 
scape—Gilpin turns to the ash, the tall, elegant, lightsome “ Venus 
of the Woods,” which, like many other beauties, is apt to wane 
and fail in old age, and has also a tenderer leaf than the oak. 
He is curious in noticing the beauty of the roots of the ash, as 
also of the maple Veggies coloribus impar), when its curious 
grainings become the subject of carving in the hands of the 
cabinet-maker. His praise of the elm is anything but warm, and 
this because of its indistinctness of character, in the skeleton, 
though not in the foliage. “It partakes,” he writes, “so much 
of the oak that when rough and old it may easily at a little dis- 
tance be taken for one, though the oak—such an oak as is strongly 
marked with its peculiar character—can never be mistainn: ty 
the elm. This is certainly a defect, for strong characters are @ 
great source of picturesque beauty.” The elm, however, comes in 
for praise on the score of its leaf-tints in contrast with the oak and 
walnut in May, and in blending with the orange hue of the beech 
and other autumnal tints. In his opinion the wych elm is more 
picturesque in a foreground, because it hangs more negligently, 
though it does not catch masses of light in the same di e 
think he undervalues the picturesque beauty of the beech, tho 
he notes its mossy and lichened bark, and owns that no tree 
branches so fantastically wreathed for shade or shelter. Perhaps, 
after all, it is its metallic crackling leaf (leni crepitabat bractea 
vento) on the dry soil and in the salubrious air which the beech 
loves, that recommends it to favour as much as its autumnal tints 
of modest brown or glowing orange. Not to touch on the occi~ 
= and oriental ge atts of the former = which formed in 

ilpin’s time a canopy of 50 feet in diameter in the vi garden 
at Boldte, and is full vigour with a span of feet— 
we must pause to qualify his strictures on the lime, which he 
objects to as being too uniform and unbroken in surface, and also 

rhaps because of its aptness to be clipped in vistas and avenues. 
Te is a tree to be loved and cherished even apart from the facility 
with which it lends itself to the carve:, which Gilpin notes 
as virtue ; full foliage on a favourable sail 
it is a fine forest tree, a 
rance dear to the honey-bee and to thousands of winged insects. 
Every lover of trees will sympathize with Gilpin’s ee i 
of the seem soso of the sycamore, for its impenetrable shade 
and well contrasted masses of light. If not indigenous, too, it is 
at least one of the earliest of our naturalized trees. On the long~ 
vexed question of the indigenousness of the Spanish chestnut, he was 
inclined to side affirmatively with Dr. Ducarel. Itis, however, now 

retty well established, as Mr. Heath shows in a note, that, as 
Buffon s ted, the timber supposed to be chestnut in old 
buildings is really the Durmast a Sap Sessili flora), which 
resembles it, and which does not, like the chestnut, decrease im 
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value as it increases in age. The charming pages of Gilpin in 
his “ march-past ” of trees will be found to contain curious lore 
about even such second-rate sylvan forms as the alder, an aquatic 

wth that still adorns the banks of the Surrey Mole, though 
its glories have departed from the park at Auckland Castle, or the 
graceful-foliaged, various-barked birch, of which he notes the 
curious fact that the bark, of which the Laplander makes thatch 
or tiles, is, like that of the American black cherry, more durable 
than the timber. It gives us some idea of the progress of arbori- 
culture in Great Britain since the days when Gilpin wrote to 
find him calling the English larch a diminutive plant, “the 
puny inhabitant of a garden.” In like manner he regarded the Hem- 
ock and the Black Spruce as nothing but beautiful, loose, dwarlish 
plants, though, as Heath observes, the former, Abies Canadensis, 
reaches eighty and the latter one hundred feet in their own 
country, and more than half that height in England. He also knew 
the holly only as a bush, studied probably in his range of the 
New Forest; whereas, could he revisit his sylvan haunts at 
this day, he would find abundant specimens with trunks girthing 
from three to five feet, and Mr. Heath _ one near Lyndhurst 
with a girth of nine feet near the ground. 

Passing over the interesting section on “Spray and Foliaze,” 
which is full of hints for the artist, and even for the poet, as well as 
the curious chronicle of celebrated trees which succeeds it, we come 
to the subject of trees in combination, a subject very fascivating to 
the planter and planner of sylvan walks and rides, and to the land- 
scape gardener on a larger or smaller scale. The copse (or coppice) 

y be 1 empes without notice; but the glen, which Gilpin detines 
as a valley contracted to a chasm, with woody banks and a rivulet 
at the bottom, deserves the credit of more beauty and less 
formality through its glades and openings. Here, more suo, 
Gilpin takes up his parable against artifice, and, though he 
would have a glen lead up to a cascade or rock or vista, 


he bans anything like formal preparation. “A parading preface,” | 


he says, “always injures a story.” The open grove, if of natural 
growth, and if not extended too far, pleased him, especially 
if composed of deciduous trees. The pine-grove he regarded as 

ing of the gloomy style; though, oddly enough, a grove 
which he cites as finding favour in his eyes opened out of deep 
recesses on @ light lawn, and had a rude temple of Pan in its 
foreground. Further on he contends that the tirst idea of a temple 
was the templum nemorale, not “ the grove used as a temple,” but 
an “umbrageous woodland conclave,” so to speak, such as Wesley 
used in preaching the Gospel in America; and he has a charac- 
teristically poetic passage tracing up the Gothic arch, clustered 
pillar, fretted roof, and lofty aisle of the cathedral church to a 
direct imitation of the natural grove. In his sections on park 
scenery and forest scenery, the canons of Gilpin’s taste generally 
win acceptance by their study of nature in her undulations, her 
freedom, and her sequestered haunts, and by his preference of reality 
to sham in rocks, rivers, ruins, as well as of cattle and sheep to 
deer ina park. It is easy to see that he took his texts very much 
from the contemplation of the New Forest, whether in its wilder 
phases or in its scenes of more artificial cultivation. To Gilpin 
certainly belongs the praise of having directed the reading public 
of the last century to the infinite charm and variety of woodland 


scenery. 


THE AMATEUR POACHER.* 


yas third volume of a very agreeable series is perhaps in 
some respects more enjoyabie than its predecessors. Natur- 
ally we become sensible of a certain monotony, or at least of some 
diminution in the freshness of the first vivid pictures. But, on the 
other hand, the charms of the country are infinite with a variety 
that never grows stale; and the author of #V2ld Lifeand The Game- 
keeper at Home dwells upon them with the affection of a lifelong 
familiarity. In 7he Amateur Poacher we bave the most delicate 
inting of the minutest details of our rural landscapes, with real- 
istic sketches in eloquent language of the changing scenery of 
English seasons. It is full, too, of the lively autobiographical 
reminiscences which always give truth and colour to a book. 
The author began his studies in amateur poaching in the earliest 
years of a happy boyhood. He was bred, if not born, as he has 
intimated to us before, in the most delightful circumstances a 
could desire. His home was in a venerable farmhouse in a 
primitive country, where the occupants had the right to shoot 
over farms that had never been touched by modern improvements. 
There had been no grubbing or trimming ot the luxuriant hedgerows 
that divided the irregular fields ; there was anabundance of the water 
that always attracts birds, with the pond under the alders and 
the brook among the osier beds, which we fancy we have heard of 
before. Rabbits swarmed in the banks and double mounds; snipe 
and even duck were to be found in the swamps and among the 
in the season; a “cock” would now and then be flushed 

in the small spinneys; while, beyond the boundaries which 
enclosed their lawful shooting-grounds, were preserves that were 
strictly looked after by the keepers. The very danger of tres- 
pessing upon these forbidden domains had irresistible temptations 
‘or roving boys; and we have a thrilling account ot an expedition 
into the great pheasant wood, although it was only upon very 
rare occasions that they ventured so far into the enemy’s territory. 
The poaching indicated in the title does not necessarily imply 


* The Amateur Poacher. By the Author of “The Gamekeeper at 
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breaking bounds. It merely means that, as boys will do, they had 
to follow their various sports under grave disadvantages of 
weapons, and were by no means particular as to the contrivances 
by which they circumvented the game. 

The book begins with the romantic story of the youthful 
bent forcing its way under difficulties. It tells of the old 
/gun with its single barrel of preposterous length, which had 
| been hidden or forgotten in an attic popularly said to be 
, haunted. “No modern mortal could have held that mass 
| of metal steady to his shoulder.” But the young artillerists 
made a gun-carriage of a chest set upon a linen-press, and they 
used the venerable piece of ordnance for practising sights upon 
animate objects from the garret window. That gun was burned in 
; cruel kindness, Jest the boys should do themselves a mischief with 
it ; but as they were evidently set upon shooting with something or 
other, it was replaced a year or two after with another. Then 
the pair of scapegraces took the field in earnest, playing in a 
domestic English way at the hunter's life in the wilderness. They 
would sit watching for rabbits of a hot summer noon with the 
enduring stoicism of the Red Indian. “The shadowless recess 
grew like a furnace”; the black flies settled down upon them in 
crowds; and yet they felt bound in honour to sit motionless, in 
the hope of a shot at some unsuspecting rabbit. We can enter 
into their feelings of excitement when a woodpigeon perched upon 
a bough overhead, and, little dreaming of the danger immediately 
beneath, after assuring himself of his solitude by rapid glances all 
around, complacently gave them an easy opportunity; or still 
more, as they were navigating their craft among the osiers, when 
a great bird rose out of the wooded channel ahead, and dropped 
to a quick shot through the branches. The mysterious fowl] proved 
to be a wild duck, and great was the triumph and rejoicing. 
For they had calked the seams of a water-logged old punt with 
dried moss and clay, and, having fitted her with a mast, a sail, 
and an anchor, they used to go poling her through the labyrinth 
| of channels among the reeds. So far they had been more of sport- 

ing loafers than poachers. But their nautical tastes made 

them long for a handier boat, and to reach that objeet of their 

ambition money must be obtained somehow. Their ally the black- 

smith was ready to buy azy number of rabbits at sixpence a head, 
, on the understanding that the vendor asked no questions. But 
' getting rabbits with the gun was slow work, so it occurred to 
them that they might try their luckat wiring. The difficulty was, 
that though rabbits were known to be snared freely in the neigh- 
bourhood, nobody would own to having even a notion of the ele- 
ments of the art. So they had to fall back on selt-education and 
experiment, and it was only by slow degrees that they arrived at 
the necessary adroitness. In the chapter which gives the narrative 
of their studies, and elsewhere, we are taught the whole philosophy 
and practice of wiring. Leaving any scent of the human species 
is the great thing to be avoided. ‘The grass where you lay the 
snare must not be touched with the hand; ail the arrangements, 
so far as possible, must be made with the point of a walking-stick ; 
and then, if the noose be properly adjusted, you may be pretty sure 
that the game will find its way into thesnare. Indeed, as a veteran 
poacher explained to the author afterwards, he turned the instinct 
of the poor animals end their delicate sense of smell against them- 
selves. For, after setting the wire in a well-trodden run, he went 
and rubbed his hands on the parallel tracks in its neighbourhood, 
when the rabbit or hare would be sure to seek an outlet from the 
covert by the only path in which death awaited it. 

Yet the amateur poacher, like not a few of his old-fashioned 
professional brethren, while his mind was set upon the slaughter 
of the beasts of the field, felt the humanizing influences of 
rural scenes, and had his senses alive to the beauties of nature. 
Here is a very pretty picture, though no prettier or more truthful 
| than many others, of the sights and sounds in a wood in the 
“eog-time.” A great oak has been felled and barked:— 

From the peeled tree there rises a sweet odour of sap; the green mead, 
| the green underwood and hawthorn around, are all lit up with the genial 

sunbeams. ‘The beautiful wood anemones are gone, too tender and lovely 

for so rude an earth; but the wild hyacinths drop their blue bells under 
| the wood, and the cowslips rise in the grass. The nightingale sings without 
| ceasing ; the soft coo-coo of the dove sounds hard by; the merry cuckoo 
| calls as he flies from elm to elm; the wood-pigeons rise and smite their 
wings together over the firs. In the mere below the coots are at play ; 
they chase each other along the surface of the water, and indulge in wild 
evolutions. Everything is happy. As the ploughboys stalk along, they 
pluck the young succulent hawthorn leaves, and nibble them. It is the 
sweetest time of all for wandering in the wood. 


| 


Then, by way of a sombre contrast, we are introduced to the 
“traitors on the gibbet.” It was on the occasion we have referred 
to, when the boy had stolen into the keeper's favourite pheasant 
preserves, in the delightful tremors of guilt and possible detection, 
that his path led him to the brink of a chalky eoombe. “ The 
coombe was full of tir trees,” and by them stood a long, narrow 
shed—the roof ruinous, but the plank walls intact. It had originally 
been erected in a field, since planted for covers. This long shed, a 
greenish-grey from age and mouldering wood, became a place of 
much interest.” For upon it were nailed the weatherbeaten 
remains or the mouldering and mildewed bodies of all manner of 
marauding vermin. With its surrounding horrors, the canopies of 
spider webs under the eaves above, the rank beds of nettles beneath, 
it was a kind of sylvan gibbet of Montfaucon. And there were to 
be seen below the rows of shrunken and weather-changed stoats 
and weasels, the strong beaks and ragged feathers of carrion 
crows, and bleached festoons of kestrels and sparrow-hawks 
among a profusion of the gayer plumage of jays and magpies, 
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But the author's notes on animated nature are by no means 
contined to beasts and birds. We make the acquaintance of some | 
of those odd and rather disreputable characters who used to be in 
a manner privileged in these primitive districts. There is the | 

cher Oby, who was a master of his craft, though be practised 
it on regular principles and with a due regard to prudence. In-_ 
deed Oby maintained that “ poaching was no use unless you did it 
regular.” And he did it accordingly with most methodical regu- 
larity. Having been a railway navigator in his younger days, his 
skilled services were always in demand with the farmers, and he 
shifted about from farm to farm, till “he knew every hare in the 
parish.” He studied the habits of the keepers as carefully as those 
of the game, and set his snares when their backs were 
turned. “The dodge is to be always in the fields and to know 
everybody’s ways.... All of them knows I be poaching; 
but that makes no difference for work.” Naturally the 
farmers made no objection to the thinning of the animals that fed 
y ye their crops. ‘They sees my wires in the grass and just looks 

e other way.” He picked up pheasants that had wandered into 
the fields when he could, but made a rule of never trespassing on 
the plantations. And when the keepers did catch him in flagrant 
delict, he thrust his hands into his pockets and would not be 
tempted to strike. “I’ve been before the Bench heaps of times, 
and paid the fine for trespass.” If this Oby was identical with 
a namesake of his who is made to figure before the magistrates in 
a subsequent chapter, he must have been a man of substance in a 
moderate way. The Bench fined him two pounds on that occa- 
sion, which his wife, after many protests of poverty, paid out 
of a bag of gold and silver coins; nor did Oby bear any 
grudge to the justice for rigorously doing his duty. As the worthy 
magistrate drove past a roadside alehouse on his way home, 
the culprit was standing at the door with a foaming tankard in 
his hand, when he touched his battered hat with a look of sly 
humility, Another capitalist, with a similar dislike to parading 
his wealth, was Luke, the rabbit contractor. In fact, to see the 
broken-down old man crawling along in winter, dressed like a 
scarecrow and shivering with the cold, was enough to touch the 
hardest heart. But Luke, in reality, hada great deal of vitality 
in him; he contracted for the rabbits taken in the woods of the 
lord of the manor, going every evening to fetch them away; 
he ferreted for all the es gs | farmers, and, as he never 
neglected his easy opportunities of poaching, many hares and 

heasants came to an untimely end by him. The upshot of 
is industry was that in his declining years he might have 
retired on his fortune had he been so disposed. For he 
was the real owner of the carrier's cart which carried his 
rabbits and stolen game to the market; he had put his nephew 
into a public-house, where the keepers and bailiffs who winked at 
his —_ had the privilege of calling for what they liked in 
moderation; and he was proprietor besides of more than one 
cottage. A far more creditable acquaintance was the venerable 
Farmer Willum, who had been a keen sportsman all his life, and 
ve the boys capital shooting on his farm; though Farmer 
illum, too, bore no will to the keepers, and was delighted 
that his youthful protégés should do some poaching on the sly. 
Then there is Farmer Willum’s sporting henchman, “ Little 
John,” whose passion for ferreting in an honest way had grown 
into an absorbing mania. But, after calling attention to so many 
of the subjects in this little volume we are the more sensible of 
our unavoidable omissions, and can only advise all lovers of the 
country to get The Amateur Poacher and read it for themselves, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
ii was & happy idea which suggested itself to M. Edouard 


Fournier when he set himself to show to the Parisians of 
the nineteenth century what was one of those mysteries or 
miracle plays which amused our forefathers during the middle 
ages the beginning of the Renaissance period (1). The 
voluminous répertoire of the confréres de la Passion and the clercs 
de la Basoche contains few dramas equal in interest to the Mystére 
de Robert le Diable, unless, indeed, it be the famous Passion mystery 
which took several days in its performance, and required a company 
of two or three hundred actors. The spectators who witnessed at 
the Gaieté Theatre the representation of M. Fournier's modernized 
rendering of Robert le Diable went home at a reasonable hour, 
and were, we hope, thoroughly entertained ; for the dramatic ex- 
hibition was preceded by a conférence or lecture which is given by 
way of preface to the volume before us, and which in the space of 
thirty pages is an excellent summary of medieval dramatic litera- 
ture in France. The text of the mystery is reprinted in 
parallel columns with M. Fournier’s version, and all the characters 
are duly introduced, although for obvious reasons it was found 
necessary to leave out some of the principal ones on the day of the 
performance. Whether the hero of the play should be identified 
with Robert Courte-heuse is a point which must remain still sub 
judice, although M. Fournier decides it in the negative. At any 
rate the play itself will be found worth reading, and we 
cameneel it to those who have no time to peruse the same 
editor’s larger work, Le thédtre francais avant la Renaissance. 


been published (2). The 


The third volume of M. Wallon’s History of Slavery has just 


1) Le Mystére de Robert le Diable. Mis en deux parties, et précédé | 
Par Edouard Fournier. Paris: Dentu. 


fo volumes had brought us down 
to the Imperial period uf Rome, showing what was the condition 
both of slaves and of free men at the time when heathenism 
still prevailed without a rival. The influence exercised 
Christianity now comes under notice. The laws which settl 
the relations between master and slave were modified during the 
early days of the Empire through the beneficial action of Stoicism ; 
and further alterations took place after Christianity was reco 
nized as the State religion. M. Wallon examines in detail bo 
the signs and the consequences of these ual improvements, 
He gives the opinions of the Fathers of the Church on the sub- 
ject; and, after explaining the character of the reforms brought 
about through the influence of public opinion as reflected by the 
clergy, he concludes with asketch of slavery during the Byzantine 
Empire, as low down as the reign of Manuel Comnenus. A good 
analytical index terminates the work. : 

We should not perhaps have thought it worth while to 
notice here the French translation of a work so well known as 
Dr. Kuenen’s introduction to the Old Testament Scriptures (3)' 
had it not been for the preface which M. Ernest Renan added 
so it,and which isin fact a summary of the history of exegesis 
in France, especially since the sixteenth century. After giving: 
their due meed of praise to Cappel and to Bochard, and show-' 
ing the excellent results of the emulation between Protestant and, 
Roman Catholic scholars, M. Renan goes on to estimate the labours! 
of the celebrated Oratorian Richard Simon, whom he considers as! 
the founder of Biblical exegesis, and whose analysis of the 
Pentateuch he calls a masterpiece. The united opposition of 
Bossuet and Arnauld checked for a time the spirit of inquiry, the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove out of France those who 
might have developed and perfected the critical study of the 
Scriptures, and the stupid narrow-mindedness of an intolerant 
Church was so far successful that since the days of Richard 
Simon the only two good Oriental scholars whom our neighbours 
can boast of are—at least according to M. Renan—the Mont- 
pellier physician Astruc and Sylvestre de Sacy. M. Pierson, the 
translator of Dr. Kuenen’s work, seems to have done his task 
with great care and success; the first volume, which concludes 
with the book of Esther, was published as far back as 1866; the 
second volume, treating of the prophetic writings, has only just 
Inte Oo de G (4) th 

elate Count Agénor de Gasparin (4) was at the very opposite 
standpoint to that held by MM. Kuenen, Pierson, and ge 
repudiated in the name of Evangelical Protestantism the notion of 
free inquiry which is commonly regarded as the distinctive feature 
of the churches sprung from the Reformation, and he maintains 
with much spirit the theory that when the Scriptures are in ques- 
tion no controversy is allowable. Such is the key-note which runs 
through the series of newspaper articles and pamphlets now re- 
printed under the title Za Bible. The proximate occasion of most of 
these essays was the withdrawal of M. Schérer, now a senator, from 
his pastoral duties in Switzerland; but Neander, M. Colani, Dr. 
Merle d’Aubigné, and other well-known theologians occupy also 
rominent places in the two volumes in which the Count de 
asparin attacks the most recent manifestations of Rationalism on 
the Continent. 

The work which M. Girard has devoted to the study of religion 
and the religious sentiment amongst the ancient Greeks is a 
valuable contribution to the history of civilization (5), and justi- 
fies the reward bestowed upon it by the Académie Francaise. He 
traces with much ability the progress of religious thought from 
Homer and Hesiod, the Pythagoreans and the Orphic philosophers, 
to Adschylus and the tragic poets. 

M. Profillet complains (6) that the works of Tyrtzus are not 
studied in the French colleges, but he accounts at the same time suffi- 
ciently, we think, for this fact. How much has been handed down 
to us of the spirited poems which excited Plato’s admiration and 
caused Horace to place Tyrtzeus in the same rank as Homer? It is 
of no use to regret that the artificial productions of a writer like 
Lycophron survive whilst only a few fragments remain of 
Menander and Tyrtzus; Aabent sua fata libel'i, and we must be 
satisfied with what we have; but it would be too much to ex 
college agp to lecture on a few mutilated pieces, especially 
when the general complaint is that pupils do not know half 
enough about Sophocles and Pindar. At the same time we thank 
M. Profillet for his volume, which contains not only the text of 
Tyrteeus, but an elegant translation and copious notes. 

Our French neighbours are evidently not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge that they have in many ways still much to learn from 
foreign countries. So far as education is concerned, they feel that 
they are far from perfection; and, if s reforms are not 
carried out, it will certainly not be the fault of MM. Michel Bréal, 
Jules Simon, and other competent authoritieg who have long 
made war against routine and prejudice. The work of M. 
Dreyfus-Brisac (7) is another attempt in the same direction, and 


2) Histoire de Vesclavage dans lantiquité, Par H. Wallon. Vol. 3. Paris 
Hachette, & Co. > 


(3) Histoire critique des livres de Pancien Testament. Par A. Kuenen. 
Traduite par A. Pierson, avec une préface d’Ernest Renan. Paris: Lévy. 

(4) Le comte Agénor de Gasparin—La Bible. Paris: Lévy. 

(5) Du sentiment religieux en Gréce, d Homere & Eschyle. Par Jules 
Girard. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(6) Tyrtée; traduction nouvelle. Par A. Profillet. Texte et préface 


de Klotz. Paris: Ghio. 
supérieur en Allemagne. Par 


(7) L’université de Bonn, et Censei 
Edmond Dreyfus-Brisac. Paris and : L. Hachette & Co 
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is the more worthy of attention because it has nothing about it of 
an official character. The author went to Bonn, it is true, as a 
delegate of the Société pour l'étude des questions d’enseignement 
supérieur, and he carried with him letters of introduction from 


M. Laboulaye and from the French Minister of Public Instruc- | 


tion; but that was all. He had no official capacity whatever, and 
was thus able to drink beer with the students, and to be present 
at their duels, while he joined the more sober tea-table of the pro- 
fessors and Privat-Docenten. The University examined by | 

Dreyfus-Brisac is that of Bonn, the youngest of all those of which 
Prussia boasts, but by no means the least illustrious. After a 


short historical introduction we have a series of chapters treating — 


of University life in all its branches—organization, government, 
ing, relations between lecturers and students, examinations, 


financial resources, &c. Many suggestions put forth in this inte- 


resting book might easily be engrafted upon the Freach system, 
even as it is now; but, on the other hand, there are several 


features which M. Dreyfus-Brisac considers quite incompatible — 


with the habits of his countrymen—that, for instance, of the 
Privat-Docenten, whose teaching supplements the official lecturer. 
Under the title Papes et Sultans (8) M. Julien has written ayn 
amusing and at the same time a very instructive history of the 
Eastern question. Towards the beginning of the year 1878, he 
remarks, two great political events came at once to take Europe by 
ise—namely, the death of Pius LX. and the arrival of the 


Russians before Constantinople. Immediately a certain section of | 


the Liberal party uttered a cry of exultation; the two theocracies, 
they said, which for so long had weighed down upon the world 
have at last disappeared, never to come back again, But, as M. 
Julien observes, in the first place, it is not theocracy which rules at 
Constantinople ; the power of the Sultan is essentially of a tem- 
poral nature, as much, to say the least, as that of the Czar; and 


when he speaks to the Scheik-ul-Islam he is exactly like the Em- | 


of Russia giving orders to the president of the Greek Synod. 
the next place, the Papal theocracy, far from having disap- 
peared, seems to have acquired fresh power from the real or ima- 
gimary persecutions to which it has been subjected; and the 
authority which the Vatican still enjoys alarms even M. Spuller. 
At any rate the history of the war carried on by Christianity 
against Mohammedanism has seemed to M. Julien worthy of 
being related within the compass of a small cctavo; he 
has done this, taking as his guides Lamartine on the one side and 
a learned Italian savant, Padre Guglielmotti, on the other. In 
addition to the foot-notes, a few elucidatory quotations and refer- 
ences are given at the end of the work. 

The essays collected by M. Paul Albert (9) deserve a distinct 
mention amongst other collections of the same nature by the 
serious spirit which pervades them and by their literary qualities. 
They are not newspaper articles, but disquisitions, and one of them 
is a long biographical and critical notice composed for a recent 
edition of the works of the peet Ducis. In the first of these 

jieces the author places himself at the standpoint of some intel- 
gent heathen contem y of Seneca and Plutarch; he is 
troubled in his mind about the anomalies which the world ex- 
hibits; he sees vice often remaining unpunished whilst virtue is 


unrewarded ; physical suffering is rife in every form, and last of | 


all comes death. What consolation can he tind in the midst of 
all these woes? M. Albert contends that Christianity alone could 
answer the question, and that even Stoicism had only a very in- 
sufficient solution to offer. 


Biographies and autobiographies are abundant this month; let — 


us mention in the first place Edmond Werdet’s portraiis in- 
times, which bring before us the leadi 
school (10), M. Werdet, in his capacity of publisher, had a great 
deal to do with those writers, and he had, or he fancied he had, 
many subjects of complaint against Balzac. Some of these griev- 
ances have already been revealed to the public; but the pre- 
sent volume contains further anecdotes, some of which will perhaps 
surprise the many admirers of the author of Za Peau de chagrin. 
MM. Léon Gozlan, Philaréte Chasles, Maurice Alhoy, and others 
are introduced successively tothe reader. We have often heard of the 
ity which is supposed to be the distinctive characteristic of 
er M. Werdet presents to us the other side of the pic- 
ture, and gives us the recollections of a publisher ruined by the 
Macchiavelism of his clienti/e. The only agreeable portrait in this 
gallery is that of M. Jules Sandeau, whose friendship for the un- 
— M. Werdet seems to have been equally sincere and 
M. Alphonse Karr(11) also had his béte notre—namely, M. 
Sainte-Beuve, whom he designated as laffreux bonhomme in a 
number of the Figaro, and against whom he took up the cudgels 
in defence of a lady whom he considered to be ill treated by the 
Monday critic. As a matter of course, there were recriminations, 
and the tu hs been retorted to M. Al Karr in a 
recent volume by one of M. Sainte-Beuve’s late secretaries. It is 
of no use to rake up the scandal which arose out of the discredit- 
able publication of Le livre d'amour ; our readers will find the story, 
if they care to do so, in M. Karr’s “ Log-boak,” which is inly 
one of the most amusing of recent autobiographies. Here, again, 
we find many names long since familiar to us. All the stories 


(8) Papes ct Sultans. Par F@ix Julien. Paris: Plon. 

(9) Variétés morales et littéraires. Par M. Paul Albert. London and 
Pane: L. Hachette et Cie. 

10) Souvenirs de la vie littéraire, portraits intimes. Par Edmond Werdet. 
Pais. Deutu. 


(11) Le lieve de bord. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Lévy. 


celebrities of the Romantic | 


| 19) 
| Move 


_ related are not strictly of a literary nature, and the startling in- 
cident of Madame Louise-Colet’s attempt to stab the author of 
Les Guépes ought to be a caution to critics who are bold enough 

| to call bad poetry doggerel. 

The Marchioness de Blocqueville publishes the second volume 
of her memoirs of Murshal Davoust (12). It is written, like the 

| first, without any literary pretensions; in fact it is chiefly a col- 
| leetion of letters, accompanied by a few notes, and supplemented 
| here and there by a few anecdotes; the extreme dates are 1801- 
| 1810. The work is valuable as a collection of documents illus- 
_ trating the history of the Consulate and of the Empire, and is 
entitled to a place amongst the already numerous publications 
which complete and often correct the voluminous, but untrust- 
worthy, correspondence of Napoleon I. It is natural that Mme. 
de Blocqueville should be enthusiastic on the subject of her 
hero and relative; at the same time we think that many letters 
inserted here might have advantageously been suppressed. 

M. Masseras was exceptionally qualified to write the history of 
_ the French expedition which during the late Empire attempted 

to restore in America what was called the influence of the Latin 
races by placing on the throne of Mexico the ill-fated Maximilian. 

He now endeavours (13) to relate, not the whole story of the 

campaign, but merely the events which took place from the 

5th of February, 1867, to the month of November of the same 
year—that is to say, from the day when the French army 
evacuated Mexico to that when the coffin which contained the 
body of Maximilian reached Europe. M. Masseras thinks that 
the scheme contemplated by Napoleon III. was intrinsically quite 
| capable of being carried out, and that at first no serious difficulties 
stood in the way of the expedition. Even the Americans, he says, 
not only believed in its suecess but desired it, because a pacified 
and prosperous neighbour would be for them much more advantage- 
ous, from acommercial point of view, than a Mexico given up 
to constant political commotions. This is a view of the matter 
which will be new to most readers. The cause of Maximilian was 
compromised, however, at the very outset; the disgrace of Gene- 
ral Almonte, the inefficiency of M. Eloin, and Marshal Bazaine’s 
singular supineness, combined to hasten a catastrophe which might, 

M. Masseras thinks, have been easily prevented. 

The enterprising spirit which enabled M. Largeau to bring to 
a successful termination his journey through the desert of Sahara 
merits the highest praise. Despite much opposition, and not- 
withstanding the scanty means with which he was provided, he 
started from Niort, his native place, one fine morning, reached 
Marseilles, then crossed over to Algiers, and finally arrived 
at the Sahara, which he had determined to explore with the view 
of ascertaining how far it was possible to colonize it, and to rescue 
it from the barrenness to which it has been condemned for centuries 
by the ignorance and apathy of Europeans. The excellent map 
inserted at the end of the volume before us (14) will give the 
reader a good idea of M. Largeau’s route, and the book itself is 
interesting from a scientific as well as historical point of view. 
Although success has not yet rewarded his efforts, he seems bent 
upon renewing an attempt which he thinks would produce the 
most valuable results for commerce and civilization. 

From the world of realities M. Jules Verne takes us to that of 
wonders, and we find that his prolifie pen has lost nothing of 
| its vigour, whether he describes the vicissitudes of Broa, Os 
at San Francisco (15) or the wonders of Chinese civilization (16). 
One may admire the courage with which an adventurous novelist 
who has probably never travelled as far as Hong Kong attempts 
to give European readers an insight into the domestic manners 
| of the Celestial Empire. : 

The eleventh livratson of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s splendid 
Geographical Dictionary completes the first half volume, and takes 
us as far as the end of the letter C (17). Amongst the most note- 
worthy articles we may mention those on Croatia, on Courland, 
and on the Gold Coast. In treating of the Crimea our author shows 
the importance of a peninsula which may be said to command the 
Black Sea, both in a political and a commercial point of view. 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s list of collaborateurs will be found to 
include some of the leading geographers and explorers in France, 
Italy, and Germany. 

Trotlus and Cressida and Cymbeline occupy the twelfth volume 
of M. Francois Victor Hugo's translation of Shakspeare (18). The 
notes are reduced to a minimum, and the only fact worthy of 
mention is the translation of the preface composed by the editor 
of the 1609 quarto, which had never yet been done into Freneh. 

The second volume of M. A. France’s edition of the X 
méron (19) contains tales 19-43; most of them have some hi 
torical foundation, the twenty-tifth especially, which is the narra- 


(12) Le maréchal Davoust: années de commandement. Par Madame la 
Marquise de Blocqueville. Paris: Didier. 

(13) Un essai d’empire au Mexique. Par E. Masseras. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 
| Le pays de Rirha—Ouargla : voyage 4 Rhadamés, Par V. Largeau. 
ondon: L. Co. 

(15) Les 500 millions de la Bégum. Par Jules Verne. Paris: Hetzel. 
a Les tribulations d'un Chinois en Chine. Par Jules Verne. Paris: 


(17) Nouveau dictionnaire de géographie universelle. Par M. Vivien de 
Saint-Martin. 112¢livraison. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
(18) CEuvres complétes de Shakespeare. Traduites par Frangois Vietor 
Hugo. Tome xii. Paris: Lemerre. 
des nouvelles de Marguerite Angouléme, royne de 
ol. 2, Paris: Lemerre. 
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tive of the adventures of Francis I. with Ja belle Péronniére. QGUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY. 
Castiglione, Morini, the Cent nowvelles nouvelles, &c., supplied | * President—W. B, CARPENTER, C.B., LL.D., M.D., F.B.S., &¢. 
Queen rite with the materials of many of her novelettes. Professor Alexander Bain Vice-President. 

It would be an endless labour to speak of the numerous almanacs | James Boot Thomas Esq., 


for the year 1880 published by M. Plon (20), but we may say that 
: twenty-one collections of Fasti are contending, as usual, for popu- 
larity. The army, the clergy, the farmers, the ladies both young 
and old, the Parisians, the provincials, the schoolboys, the kitchen, 
the drawing-room, and the nursery have each their special calendar ; 
= from the time-honoured Mathieu Laensberg, with his unfail- 
7 to the facetious Almanach comique, M. Plon has 
provided food enough to satisfy every taste. 


(20) Almanach du voleur, comique, des jeunes méres, de la cuisine, du 
savoir-vivre, de la France, astrologique, du vigneron, etc. Paris: Plon, 
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A Hindu Almanac. Country Balls. Music-Halls and Manslaughter. 
Piron. ioe in the United Kingdom. Winter Opera. 
Newmarket Houghton Meeting. 


Walcott’s Church Work and Life in English Minsters. 
A Few Months in New Guinea. Le Troisi?me Dessous. 
Shaw’s Elements of Modern Tactics. Beating the Air. Irish Ecclesiastical History. 
Gilpin’s e Amateur Poacher. 
iterature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,252, OCTOBER 25, 1879: 
at and Russia in Asia—Rail- 
and Politics—The American Elections—Trustees in Bankruptcy—The 
Gammentets and the French Government—The Sanitary Congress. 
uated Lives—How to Fight a Duel—Prince Leopold at Sheffield—An Indian 
Teacher of Style—Autobiography of a Convert—Rolling Restaurants—Agricul- 
tural Distress in France—-The Theatres—The Cambridgeshire. 

Beames’s Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India—The 
Russians at Home and Abroad—My Life as an Angler—Calendar of State Papers 
in the Simancas Archives—Cousin Henry—Paris Herself Again—The Library 
Association oa ere Life—Some Illustrated Books. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


-R.S., 
Edward Frankland ‘Esq. C. L., Ph.D., Herbert 
W. 8: D., P.R.S. 
James lieywood, Esq., F.R.S., F.8.A. John Tyndall, Esq. LL-D.. 
The Society's LECTURES will be resumed at St. Gen "s Hall Langham Place, 
November 2._ANDREW WILSON. Esq., Ph.D.. F.R.S.E., Lecturer on So 
Comparative Anatomy in the Edinburgh edical School, on “ Astronomy 
in their Relation to Religious Thought.” 
Members’ Annual Subscription, 20s. For Eo hag apply fg letter enclosing remittance) to 
the Hon. Treasurer, WM. HENRY DOMVILLE Esq., 3 Giouces Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Payment at the door, Id., 6d., and (Reserved Sous) 
HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The SENIOR TERM pt November 1. 
The JUNIOR HALF-TERM, November 1, 
A Come of of German Literature will begin. 
Terms, Names of Professors, &c., may be had on application to 


the Lapy RESIDES. 


FAMIN GION COLLEG E 
wou oration Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. 


N IVERSITY EXAMINATIONS.—The HEAD-MISTRESS 

ofa HIGH PUBLIC SCHOOL for GIRLS will have VACANCIES in_her house, 

istmas, for the UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 


B® COLLE@ E 
NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 13. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 
prepared for = and Military Examinations. 


POLKESTONE.— —MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, 


._ assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers PUPILS for the 
Ui We . the Civil Service, and all Competitive Examinations. A 


Vacancies in September. 


ENHEAD).—BOYS are d for the 

at all the Public Schock any the Naval Gadetsht 
UNIO TORY SCHOOM, has bee 


New House a R PREPA tab a for quite on ae 
BOYS.—For full information the Rew, the HEAD-MasT 


BEAUREPAIRE, SUR -MER.— 
ucted by C. G. BLACKADER, M.A. of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
and German M Successful preparation 


by resident Fren for the Army, 
= i ic Schools. 


}{DUCATION in GERMANY.— First-class Establishment 
for YOUNG LADIES. Conducted by Fraulein SINGER. The most eminent Pro- 
for Music. ighest references. — 


Great ad tages lei 
tor the fain Address, Bieichstrasse 36, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Eton, Harrow, Winchester, &c. 
Terms, 100 Guineas. Pupils received at Half-Term. 
Address, Rev. E. B, BRACKENBURY, Saugeen, Bournemouth. 


W OOLwicH, LINE, and other EXAMINATIONS.— 
Apply to Mr. ALFRED TUCKER, Salamis, 16 Lee Park, Lee, S.E. 


TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near MALVERN.—A large Country 


House, opened for the rece done? a few GENTLEMEN'S SONS, who are unable to go 
to Eshool, and need careful TUITION as well as a comfortable home. Ages from Fourteen 
to Eighteen.—Address, M.A. OxoN., Rosebank. West Malvern. 


SF | COAST of SUSSEX.—The Rev. G. W. PENNE- 
RNE wishes to recommend s SCHOOL in his parish for the DADETERS 
(GENTLEMEN, Terms ‘Address, The Vicarage, 


(COMPANION PUPIL.—A LADY, residing within Ten miles 
of London, desires a CHILD, g good fami poy Me the lessons of her only Daughter, 
Eleven years, under a thoroughly experien: — accomplished governess. Com 
ship being the chief thing desired, the advantages of a home life and care bestows 
education and bringing up would be fully shared with the Advertiser's 
lessons, &c. Good grounds.—Address, G. C., care of Messrs. Da 
Street, City, E.C. 


A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, Certificated, 


ves 
Camb. and London M 


moderate. 
ddress, Q. H., at C. Ht May Co. General Advertising ‘Stiles, Grasecuurch, 
Street, London. 


THE! HEAD-MASTERSHIP of ARCHBISHOP GRINDAL’S 

RAMMAR SCHOOL at ST. BEES will be VACANT after Christmas next. The 

a native of one of the Counties of Cumberland, York, o or 

ashire. He is to bea “ ne at can make Greek and Latin v 

and the Greek Grammar and other Greek authors. He must also fully 

— to teach English Composition and History, and be a “ fit person by habits and temper 
£300, parable half-yearly, and is provided with H 

le receives a fixed annual salary pa: half-year is a House, 

rent and tax free, and may receive T! ry Boarder a to hie ome ie also receives an 

Entrance Fee of Two Shilli 


nion- 
on the 
amiable little girl. 

121 Cannon 


ngs and every "Boy to the School. 
He will, on appointment, have to give bond in ten times the amount of his the will 
= t Wtege —, when called upon to do so pursuant to the statutes or y the 


Candia aes must send in their names, and such evidence of qualification as they think fit, to 
PROVOST of College, Oxford, on December 1 
oun of its ciass in Cumberland. It has 


t. Bees is a first grade slanical school, the on 
valet Exhibitions to Oxford and Cambridge, t of sending gunttetes yearly to 


compete for Five Hastings Exhibitions of £90 a year at Qaneh 8 College, 
LAW. —A MARRIED SOLICITOR, in good practice, in an 
to 


in Yorkshire, has a VACANCY for an A D PUPIL, 
yenide itv his house, 8 healthily-situated country residence.—Address, M. A. H., care of Mesars. 


G. Street & Co., 30 Cornhil Nl, 


AW.—A FIRM of SOLICITORS can receive One or Two 


good class, chiefly hold 
appointments. Premium moderate. North of England. Gentiemanly Yeathe wi have 
the benefit of good society. 1, B.C. 


—Address, A. & B., Messrs. Hooper, 69 Ludgate Hil 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— — 


D°FES GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 
Stthe DORE GALLERY, Rew Bond Street, Daily, Ten to six. 


Now OPEN.—The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
TOTURES st Mr. ARTHUR TOOTH'S GALLERY, 5 Haymarket, 


apposite Her Majesty's Theatre 

‘WALTER si SEVERN. EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
MA4ALVERN oo & & 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 26. 


T° MAN AGERS of PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—A GENTLE- 

of the Book the of 

Library, is ENT of a large CIR’ ATING LIBRARY. 

— Whe references will be required both as to ch: and ability, and a liberal salary 


Akt SALESMAN REQUIRED.—Must be of good address, 


trict business habits, and unexceptional Previous knowledge not @ necessity. 
‘Apply, by the FINE ART Saker New Boud Street 


GELL CONSOLS, which | now yield only 8 per cent., and BUY 
GROUND RENTS, which ca ually from eat. 
See the * Tabular” List issued b; 


laoreet GROUND RENTS for SALE.—The “ Tabular” 


List shi t a gl whether M GrorcE BEKEN & Co. h: lot likely 
fhent Offices, 86 London Wall, City. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ OCANAL— 


tie Melle to the 36 


the 


Under Contract for lediterranean, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Tevigntion Company 
Steamers from Sou’ from Venice every 


their Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, wii with the the Overland Mails, every 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON: Brancu—29 PALL MALL, 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
Robert Barc lay. Esq 
John “attley Esq. 
ark C e Close. 
Edward James Daniell Esq. 


William Davidson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, 


hariles Manning. Esq. 
Daniel Meinertzhagen, 
William Robert Moberly, Esq. 
Josceline W Percy. 
Sir John Kose, Bar 
Samuel Leo ae ol Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
| Montagu C. Wilkinson, Esq. 


Baron 
Wilmot No Hland, Esq. 
Egerton Hitting, » Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Esq., M.P. 
Fire ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
Lire ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
ae are granted on security of Life interests in connexion with Policies of Assurance. 
A large participation in Profits, with the guara: of the invested Capital Stuck, and 
exemption, under royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 


All real improvements in modern practice, with the security sad Office whose resources — 


have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. — 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice 1s LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Capital £3,000,000 

Fire Revenue ......+0+++ 405.600 

Life R 157,300 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1878) £2,391,000, 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


ERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E, COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Ha Nix IRE OFFIC FE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING - 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem 
Insur in all parte of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS roe! & against | AR. a Policy of the R. AILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPA the oldest an 


G A R D N E R Ss. 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in App and U lied in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for —e Persons, complete. 


NE. TABLE GLASS SERVICES OF THE 
£ BES CRYSTAL. £ s.d. 
The 3 O Plain Light Stem Glass 356 
The Laurel 313 6 Engraved Light Stem Glass 486 
The Indiana. 440 Richly-Cut Glass 550 
The Forest Rose ...... 550 Engraved Flowers . 5508 
The Japanese Bamboo... o 66 6 Engraved Grass and F 770 
Discount 15 per Cent. 
Coloured Lithographic Sheets of Dinner Ware and Illustrated Glass Catalogue, which must be 


returned, are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND. CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Selieve there is a mistaken idea that they have given up the pro- 
duction of 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


They beg therefore to announce that they are ready to accept 
commissions for 


PAINTED WINDOWS, 
In Churches or other Buildings, 


Excepting only such as can be considered Monuments of Ancient Art. 


26 QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


PROM INDIA. — Large importations of DHURRIES, for 
Curtains, Portidres, &c., from 3s. 6d. each. Scinde Rugs, from 8s. 6d. An immense 
variety of Indian, Turkish, and Fon By Heaxthregs, from 12s. 6d. to 15 Guineas. 


FROM JAPAN. — Beautifully Lacquered and __ elaborately 


Company. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subser! Capital, £1,000,000. Annual Income, £214,000, £1,350,000 have been paid as com- 
pensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


* WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


BANK of 
Established 1837. 


AUSTRALIA. 


UNION 


Peid-u Capital ... 


LETTERS of C BILLS on DEMAND or Days’ are granted on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout Australia and New Zeal 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for oo lection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 


cation. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London. E.C. 
| ‘HE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are bey be =e the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the it Balance does not fall below £100, 
posits received for fixed ate on the following terms, viz. 
At5 —- per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Lan 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed u 
Bills issued at the currept exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Coen, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Biiis purchased or sent for collection. 
“a. and chases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
1s, and the safe custody the undertaken 
Tuterest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other d of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen Sea- Water Serv vice in the Hotel. 


BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


Pictu: esque Grounds of five acres, and is fitted with every the 
an 


aH adapted for Ww inter residence. Mean nuary, an 
‘ebruary last, 40°42 Tariff from November 1. daily. iniorm- 
ation of the MANAGER. 
M A R I N & 


Series of large PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS, Permanent Carbon Photo- 

graphs, 23 x 17. mounted on Cardboard, 34 x 25, with printed title, ready for framing, 21s. each. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of India just added; a fine Series of Nepal, Japan, Spain, Portugal, 
Egy pt, Cyprus, Yosemite Valley,and other Places, English and Foreign. Lists on application. 

Collections of Photographs completed, cleaned, mounted, titled, and put into order, and 
bound into convenient volumes, or portiolioed. 

Amateurs’ Negatives printed in Silver or Carbon. Portraits enlarged, coloured, and framed. 

Carte and Cabinet Portraits of Celebrities. 

22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


DENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 


scribi eral hundred varieties f WATCHES, N SKS, &e., 
be hu vi TCHES, CHRO) ‘OMETERS, CLOCKS &e. 


free on application to 
61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


HAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
or 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. | 
UEAL & SON. 195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W. 


| 


and Painted FOLDING SCREENS and FIRE SCREENS, from 1 Guinea 
3 50 Guineas. Chinese, Japanese, and Indian Decorative Objects, from 6 to 100 Guineas. 


FARMER & ROGERS, 117, 119 Regent Street. 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 


THE BEST FOR TOILET, NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 
Free from excess of Alkali and artificial colouring. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WILLs’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


* When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco : to be a lone mar’: 
Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a sad man’s Cordial, = wakefal 
oe 8 some and a chilly man's Fire. ere’s no Herb like it under the’ canopy of 

eaven.”—Kingsley's * W Ho!" In 1 0z.,2 02. & 4 02. packets, lined with il. 


WILLS, W. D. & 1. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“6 (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guarantced pure Cocoa only, deprived of thesuperfluous oil. Soldin Packetsand Tins. 


MEDICINAL FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 
SUMPTION are ARRESTED, the strength an 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 
twenty pears recognized bythe having 
dency to WASTING, CONSUMPTION, &e 


GAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 


everywhere, from whom Pamphiets, containing full 
particulars and Medical Testimonials, may be 
obtained, gratis, on application. 


BOOKS, &c. 


a 
Me DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — Bee 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY ee LAR for NOVEMBER. Now read, 

Fresh Copies of every reeent Work of general interest are added to MUDIE'S LECE 
LIBRARY as the demand increases, and an ample supply is poviens of all tbe po 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. First-class oom ig on One Guinea per annum 
upwards, according to the number of volumes requi Societies, Town and Village 
Libraries, and Literary Institutions supplied on liberal cae 


\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER. This Catal 

contains more than 1 Th or | Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, P! 

sophy, Travel and Adventure, oe the Li pe Clase of Fiction, at th the fo west current 

ol 


prices, 
and is especially to a Heeretaries of Public Institu- 
tions, and other ‘Jarge publishers of modern Books. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. NOTICE. —All the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT L RY _ may also be obtained, 

the ossible del all Subscribers to MUDIE'S ER LIBRARY, 
ARTON ARCADE, MA STER (one Minute's Walk from the Exch 


 Seutie’ 's Select Seaemadadeds New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. 

10, 74, 75, 76, 81, 83, 91, 192,689, and 771 (c.ean copies)—at the Otlice, 3s Southampton Street, 

Strand, W.C. 552 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCVL, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 

PASCAL AND HIS EDITORS. 
THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
ALBERT DURER. 
THE FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
JOSEPH DE MAISTRE ON RUSSIA. 
FROUDE’S CESAR. 
THE WEATHER AND ITS PREDICTION. 
HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 
THE SUBMISSION OF THE CLERGY. 
PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. 

JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


entitled “HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” begins in the 
NOVEMBER Number of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


‘THE 


9. 
10. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXLI. (for NOVEMBER). 


CONTENTS : 
1. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OLtpHant. Chapters 1—4, 
2. HISTORY AND POLITICS. By Professor SEELEY. No. IV. 


3. THE INDO-MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY. By Commander V. Loverr 
CAMERON, R.N. I1.—Its Political Aspect. 

THE RUSSIAN GIPSIES. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 

A MATHEMATICIANS VIEW OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 
By W. H. L. Russe., F.R.S. 

A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 39 and 40. 

NOTE ON BURNS'S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. By Professor W. JAck. 

. THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. By Mrs. WESTLAKE. 

9. THE GRAIN-PRODUCING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. 

L. B. of Chicago. 


4. 
5. 


By 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For NOVEMBER (1879). 


THE PUBLIC. BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By Henny Cecil 
RalxkkEs, M.P. (Chairman of Committees). 

THE HISTORY OF MONEY. (With an Illustration.) By Sir Jonn Luspock, Bart. M.P. 

IS TYPHOID FEVER CONTAGIOUS? By Dr. J. T. MacnaGay. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE SINCE 1871. By (the late) LEONARD MONTEFIORE. 

CINDERELLA. By W. R. S. RausTon. 

THE NOXIOUS GASES BILL. By Viscount MIDLETON. 

EXPERIMENTS IN PUNISHMENT. By Sir Epmcunp F. Du Cane. 

COMPULSORY PROVIDENCE: a Reply to Mr. Blackley. By the Rev. W. WALTER 
Epwarps, M.A, 

THE BOOK LANGUAGE OF CHINA. By Herpert A. GILES. 


7s Onrry OF NATURE: a Speculation. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
ARLL 


THE SPOILT CHILD OF EUROPE. By R. W. Hayzvry, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Price 7d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


For NOVEMBER. 


Social Contrasts. By W.C. A pies Flowers and Birds. 
‘The Brave Swiss Boy. Sub-Editing a a Newspaper. 
Salmon for the Million. The Nutional Albur 
e Cool Englishman. ‘The Half-Tide Roc 
Preservation of it Ruins and Two Remarkable Tailors. 
Monuments. Lancashire Memories. 
Studies from Life. Curious eaveenecmente, 
Silver in Scotlan ‘The Golden Cro 
Railway Pilferings. Notes on 
.ife on a California Ranch. ‘Twenty-five Degrees ~ Zero on Lake 
A Word about Toys. Winnipeg. 
Up the River wees a Lunatic. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Judge Bathgatee Experiences of New Education by Post 
By W.C. Two Poetical 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


BLACEWOOD'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 1879, 
No. DCCLXIX, 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
REATA ; or, What's ina Name. Part VIII. 
AN AMERICAN PRINCESS. 
WHIG REV IEWERS, AS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES. 
SYRIA.—Conclusi 
A POOR DEVIL. 
AMONG THE AFGHANS: a Survivor's Narrative. 
THE RECESS. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


. Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 


ON FREEDOM. By Professor Max MULLER. 


MR. GLADSTONE : Two Studies suggested by his “ Gleanings of Past Years.” I.—By A 
II. —By A CONSERVATIVE, 
THE ANCIEN REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. By Professor 


Von SYBEL. 
waas Is THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF IRELAND? By Epwarp STANLEY 
BERTSON. 
THE DELUGE: its Traditions in Ancient Nations. By FRANCOIS LENORMANT. 
SUSPENDED ANIMATION. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. 
JOHN STUART MILL'S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Professor W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
IY. Utilitarianism. 


STRAUAN & Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, NOVEMBER 1879. 
No. DXCIX. New Serres CX]X. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the University of St. Andrews. 
CONTENTS :— 
Mary ANERLEY; 4 YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. Buackmore. Cuaprer XVII.— 
Inquiries. XVIII.—Goyte Bay. XIX.—A Farm To Ler. 
WuHaT SHAKESPEARE LEARNT AT SCHOOL. By Proressor T. 8. BAYNES. 
‘A aT A Rattway Sratron.—I. By J. A. FRovupeE. 
THE LAND QUESTION, AND REPORT ON LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER. BY 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
LitrLe To SHow. By A. K. H. B. 
Mr, GLADSTONE AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 
How WE Gor AWAY FROM NAPLES: A STORY OF THE TIME OF Kina Bomsa. 
ProFresson CLIFFORD. 
LORD SALISBURY AND Mr. Cross IN LANCASHIRE. 
London, Lonemanxs & Co. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 13s. 


MIND: : a Quarterly Review of Psychology and FPulloooshey. 
Vol. IV. for 1879. Edited by Professor G. Croom RospkrtTsoy. Annual S 
tion, post free from the Publishers, 12s., payable in advance. 
WILLIAMS & Hensses, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street. Edinburgh. 


SANIT: ARY EXHIBITION and SANITARY PAPERS.—. 
See THE BUILDER. Views: Interior and Exterior, and Plan, Leicester Town Hall 
-~German of Italian Arte—Home of Pre-Raffaellite Art—Edue: ation of an Architect 

Paris—Railwa ays—Trees in Town ‘Sani &c. 68 pp. 4d; 

by post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. “and all 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FREE-TRADE IN LAND. 


By JOSEPH KAY, M.A., Q.C. 


Of Trinity College, 
Author of “ The Law relating to S: hipmasters and Seamer.” 


Edited by his WIDOW. 
With Preface by the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


“ No one who observes what is now happening can doubt that the land-question will soon 
become one of the most prominent subjects that poe engage the attention o! — 
r FAWCETT'S Speech at Shoreditch. 


The a of a thoughtful, diligent sieteake ae of an earnest, liberal-minded poli- 
are 


pws... pwevcece bound to admit, after a careful perusal of Mr. Kay's work, that we have 
—— to Pe from it. Mr. Kay i is stain just ; he is well informed, and, although he is 
astic, he is accurate.” cade. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Second Edition now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760. By 
Wituram E. Harrpore Lecky, M.A. Author of “History of European 
——, pn History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Surope,” &c. 
*,* This work has undergone minute and careful revision by the Author, 
and several inaccuracies which had crept into the first edition have been 


removed. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price is. 


HE POEM of the CID; a Translation from the Spanish, 
with Introduction and Notes. By JoHN Ormsby, Author of “ Autumn 
Rambles in North Africa.” 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


GERVASE OF CANTERBURY’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Vol. I. in royal 8vo. pp. 656, price 10s. half-bound, 


HE CHRONICLE of the REIGNS’ of STEPHEN 
HENRY II. and RICHARD I. nw GERVASE the Monk of CANTERBURY, 
edited from the MSS. by W. Stusss, D.]. &c. Reg. Prof. of Mod. Hist. in the Univ. 
of Oxford; and published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* The Historical Works of GERvASE of Canterbury are of great importance as 
regards the question of Church and State during the period in which he wrote. This 
work was printed by TWYSDEN, in the Historie Anglicane Scriptores X. more than 
two centuries ago. The present edition has received critical examination and 
illustration. 

London : Loyemans & Co. and Tritpyer & Co, Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: MacmILLan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack and 
Doveias & Fours. Dublin: A. 


OREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS | & NORGATE’S FOREIGN BOOK CIR- 


CULAR. No. 93. Post free, One Stam: Oriental and E 
Philology, German and French recent Litera’ 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 37. Post free, One 
Stamp. (Natural History, Physics, Astr licine, and Surgery.) 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and o South } Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” No. XIX. is published this 
day, price 1s. containing : 
THE MISSING BILLS: an Unsolved Mystery. 
MY HUNT OF THE SILVER FOX. 
NARRATIVE OF PRINCE CHARLIE’S ESCAPE. 
A FENIAN ALARM. 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. NEW WORK. 
published, 8vo. cloth, 88. 
of ETHICS ; being the First Portion of the 
Principles of Ethics. SPEN 
Also, Third Edition, 8vo. 8s. 
MR. SPENCER’S “ESSAYS (Third Series), Scientific, 
Political, and Speculative. 
This Third Edition contains two additional Essays. 
Vols. I. II., Third Thousand, lés. 
Third Thousand of the Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 
MR. SPENCER’ S WORK on EDUCATION : Intellectual, 


Moral, and Physical. 
Street, Covent Garden, London; and 


(THE DATA 


WILLIAMS & Henrietta 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S ANNUALS 


THE BOY’S ANNUAL. 
Super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S 


EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 
FOR 1880. 
Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, F.R.G.S. 
° With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : 

ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. By W. H. G. Krycsrox. 
ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND; or, the Adventures of an Engine 

Driver. By Heyry Frirn. 
ARCTIC ADVENTURES. By W. G. Kiyeston. 
SCHOOLBOYS ALL THE WORLD OVER. 
THE SECRETS OF STAGE CONJURING. By Ronert Iovprs. 
WITH THE COLOURS. By R. MounTENgY JEPHSON. 


THE GIRL’S ANNUAL. 
Super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL 
FOR 1880. 


Edited by ALICIA AMY LEITH. 


With Illustrations, and a Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page from a Design by 
Kate Greenaway. 


SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


PRINCIPAL CONTESTS : 
MARK DENTSON’S CHARGE. By GrorGIaNA M. CRratk. 
AUNT WINIFRED'S HOURS. By Mayo. 
THE CIRCLE OF THE YEAR; or, Some Account of Ancient Customs. 
THE BEAUTY OF GIVING. By the Rev. Srorrorp Brooke, M.A. 


THE CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 
Crown 4to. boards, 3s.; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


LITTLE 
FOR 1880. 


Edited by Mrs. SALE BARKER. 


With Illustrations by Harrison Weir, M. 
others, and a Coloured Dromtiepions by Kate 


SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


PRixcrpaL CONTENTS: 


Greenaway. 


HOODIE. By Mrs. Mo-eswortn, Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” “ Hermy,” &c. 
rs other Fairy Tales. By the Right Hon. 


BLACK ROLF OF ROOKSTONE: 
E. H. KNATCHBULL-HOGESSEN, 


TALKS ABOUT THE MUNTHS. By Mrs. Gronce Curries. 


THE CHBISTMAS ANNUAL. 
Fep. 4to. faney cover, 1s. 


THE STAGE DOOR: 
STORIES BY THOSE WHO ENTER IT. 
Edited by CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 


CONTENTS: 
A PROLOGUE. By the Eprror. 
THE STAGE DOOR KEEPER. By CLEemeEyt W. Scort. 
THE BROKEN NECKLACE: a Love Story. By MARIE BAXCROFT. 
MY FIRST “READING.” By Heyry Irvixe. 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. By WavtTer Lacy. 
JOHN CAMPBELL: a True Story of a Benefit. By Hexry NEVILLE. 
THE STORY OF A GOOD GOBLIN. By E. L. BuaxcHuarp. 
LANDLADIES. By H. J. Brrox. 
HOW I PLAYED PRINCE ALFRED. By W. TERRISss. 
A NIGHT WITH KOTZEBUE. By J. PALGRave Siursos. 
OUR LITTLE WORLD. By Jony HOLLINGsHEAD. 
THE PHANTOM THEATRE. By Ropert Rezce. 
BENEFITS. By Lioxet Broven. 
OUR DOUBLES. By S. B. Ban -nort. 
THE WAIL OF A BANNER-BEARER. By ARTHUR MATTRISOS. 
COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. By W. 8. GILberr. 
THE MYSTERIOUS CUSTOMER. By J. L. Tooue. 
MY ANTI-CLIMAX. By J. STerRry. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. By Kate Muwnor. 
EARLY EXPERIENCES. By Tuomas THORNE. 
AN ADVENTURE LIN A CAR. By Mrs. Joun Woop, 
OUR SCHOOL THEATRE. By Frayk MARSHAL 


A PAINFUL PREDICAMENT EXPERIENCED BY GEORGE 
GROSSMITH, JUN. 

A WRESTLING MATCH. By Barry SULLIVAN. 

BOHEME: a French Song. By HERMAN MERIVALE. 

MY FIRST ENGAGEMENT. By CHARLES WaBxER. 

A DOG'S TALE. By Jous Hage. 

MY D&BUT AS OPHELIA. By Henrietta Hopsoy. 

XAROULLA : a Circus Story. By ALFRED THOMPSON. 

AN EPILOGUE. By H. SaviLe CLARKE. 


Daily News 


. E., Miriam Kerns, Ernest Griset, and 


por 


A TREATISE 


Dai y Tee ea “ A series of contributions certain to be perused with great eagerness by | 
all familiar with the well-known names attached........ Will Me found to afford much curious 
information as as consi Be Will command from the interest of 
its contents circulation.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


LONDON: BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. NEW YORK: 416 BROOME STREET. 


| 


— 


NEW BOOKS. 


VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, and 


Modern Life. By CHARLES YRIARTE. Translated by F. SrrwELt. Imperial 
4to. with 69 full-page Plates, and upwards of 400 smaller Illustrations, 
price £2 12s, 6d. 


ESSAYS on FINANCE. By Roserr Gurren. 


Containing Essays on the Cost of the Phe: Base War, Mr. Gladstone's 
Work in Finance, the Reduction of the National Debt, &c. &c. 
[Ready immediately. 


LIVES of the GREEK HEROINES. By 


LovisaA Menzres, Author of “Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons.” 
Fep. 8vo. illustrated with Antique Gems, 4s. 6d. 


in the GREEK TESTAMENT, 


exhibited and illustrated by Notes and Extracts from the Sacred Texts; with 
Specimens of (1) The Influence of the Septuagint on its Character and 
Construction ; (2) The Deviations in it from pure Greek Style. By W. H. 
GUILLEMARD, D.D., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


on ELEMENTARY 


DYNAMICS for the nse of Colleges and Schools. By WrmLLtaAM GARNETT, 

M.A. (late Whitworth Scholar), Fellow of St. John’ 's College, and Demonstrator 

~d Physics in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, revised, crown 
vO. bs. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By James HaDLry, LL.D., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature in Yale College. Fep. 8vo. 1s, 


A KEY to GERMAN PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Dr. Bucunem. 3s, 


SERMONS on MISSIONARY and other 


SUBJECTS. By the late Rev. W. T. Buttock, M.A., Secretary to the S.P.G., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


Edited by H. K. F.Gatry. Imperial 16mo. with Coloured Frontispiece by 
R. Caldecott, and numerons Illustrations by Charles Green and others, 700 
pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. 


MASTERMAN READY. By Captain Marryar., 
Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, with 
List of more than Eight Hundred Recent Books. 
Postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEM- 
BER of Surplus Copies of Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS, 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED BY DARLING & SON, 35 EASTCHEAP, E.C, 


Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, 18s. ; whole calf, 27. 


PRECIOUS STONES and A MS. By Epwiy W. STREETER, 


London : : Piccadilly. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOK LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CALDECOTT. 


BRETON FOLK: an Artistic Tour in Brittan ny. 
By Henry Biacksurn, Author of “ Artists and Arabs,’’ “ Normandy = 
turesque,” &c. Imperial 8vo. with 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. [ Ready. 

WEBSTER’S GREAT SPEECHES. 


THE GREAT SPEECHES and ORATIONS 


of DANIEL WEBSTER. With an Essay on Webster as a Master of English 
Style. By Epwin P. WaHrpep.Le. 1 large 8vo. vol. containing Forty-nine 
Speeches and Papers, 772 pages, cloth extra, 14s. (Ready. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE NATIONAL SPORT. 


THE HISTORY of the BRITISH TURF. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Portraits of the late 
Admiral Rous and Mr. George Payne. By James Rice, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, 30s. [Now ready. 

*,* Dedicated by permission to the Marquess of Hartington, M.P., and the 

Earl of Hardwicke, P.C., Stewards of the Jockey Club. 


BRITISH GOBLINS: Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy 
Mythology, Legends, and Traditions. By Wirt SIkEs, United States Consul for 
Wales, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations by J. H. Thomas, 18s. [ Ready. 

This Account of the Fairy Mythology and Folk-Lore of his Principality is, 
by permission, Dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


JULES VERNE.—The EXPLORATION of 
the WORLD. By JuLes Verne. Demy 8vo. with 59 Illustrations by 
L. Benett and P. Philippoteaux, and 50 Facsimiles of Ancient Drawings, 
cloth extra, 12s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 14s. (Ready. 


JULES VERNE.—The BEGUM’S FOR- 


TUNE: a New Story. By Jutrs Crown 8vo. with numerous very 
graphic Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. (Ready. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS ig 


JIMMY’S CRUISE in the PINAFORE, &c. 


By Louisa M, Author of Little Men,” &c. Small post 8vo. cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d. 
Swedish of 


ROMAN DAYS. From the 
With a Sketch of 


VixTor RypBERG. By CoRNING CLARKE. 
Rydberg by Dr. H. A. W. LixpEHN. Authorized Translation. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


OXFORD DAYS; or, How Frank Ross 


obtained his Degree. By A ResipENT M.A. Small post Svo. 2s. 6d. 


HOW to GET STRONG and HOW to 


STAY SO: a Manual of Rational Physical Exercise. By WILtIaAM BLAIKIE. 
Small post 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. [Now ready. 


A FEW MONTHS in NEW GUINEA. By 


Octavius C, SronE, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth extra, 12s. 


ELDMUIR: an Art-Story of Scottish Home 


Life, Scenery, and Incident. By Jacos THompson, Jun. Illustrated with 
Engravings after Paintings of Javob Thompson. With an Introductory 
Notice by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.4., &c. Deury 8vo. cloth extra, 14s. 


UP the AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS, 


through BOLIVIA and PERU: a Journey across South America. By 
E. D. Maruews. Demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s, 


“ Well worth reading.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 
SPORTING ADVENTURES in the FAR 


WEST. By J.M. Murray. 1 vol. demy 18s. 


“ His style is pleasant and vivacious. Readers who are fond of sport, and also students of 
natural history, will find this an 1 dable and i ng volume.” —S 


THE SERPENT CHARMER: a Tale of the 


Indian Matiny. By Lovts Rovusseter, Author of “India and its Native 
Princes. Translated from the French by MARY DE HAUTEVILLE. 1 vol. 
square crown 8vo, with numerous I]lustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. Showing 


how a Frenchman who abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly and by a series 
of accidents driven round the World. By Lucten Brarr, Author of “ Adven- 
tures of a Young Naturalist,” &c. Square crown 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY: Sketches of Kashmir 
and the Kashmiris. By W. WAKEFIELD, M.D. Demy 8vo. with Map and 
Illustrations, cloth, 15s. (Ready. 

“ A pleasant and readable as well as hand: volame."’—Scotsman. 


MEN of MARK for NOVEMBER, No. XLVII. 
Vol. IV. Containing Permanent Cabinet-size Photographs, specially taken 
from Life by Lock & Whitfield, of Hon. Sir ANTHONY CLEASBY, JAMES 
CLARKE HOOK, R.A., Sir ROBERT PORRETT COLLIER. With brief 
Biographical Notices. 4to. in wrapper, ls, 6d. [Now ready. 


Now ready, No. V. Vol. 129, for NOVEMBER, 2s. 64. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Edited by 


ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WOMAN QUESTION. By Junta Warp pao, 
Tuomas WENTWORTH HicGinson, Lucy Stone, EnizaBETH Capy STANTON, 
and WENDELL PHILLIPs. 

MALTHUSIANISM, DARWINISM, and PESSIMISM. By Francis Bowery. 

A PAGE OF POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE : Stanton to Buchanan. 

THE DIARY OF A PUBLIC MAN, 

TARIFF REACTION. By Professor ARTHUR L. Perry. 

SOME RECENT WORKS OF FICTION. By Epwanrp EaGLeston. 


THE BEST CHILDREN'S MAGAZINE, 


NICHOLAS for NOVEMBER—full of 


pin and Stories—is now ready, price 1s. The Magazine is Enlarged and 
Improved this Month. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & ‘res 
CROWN BUILDING?, 188 FLEET STREET, EC, 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 
Edited by Dr. Jonn TULLOCH, Principal in the University of St. Andrews. 
CONTENTS :— 
Mary Anerley : a Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. Buackmore. Chapter XVII.—Delicate 
Inquiries. XVIII.—Goyle Bay. XIX.—A Farm to Let, 
What Shakespeare Learnt at School. By Professor T. S. BAYNES. 
A Siding at a Railway Station.—I. By J. A. Froupe. 
The Land Question, and Report on Land Titles and Transfer. By AnTHUR ARNOLD. 
Little to Show. By A. K. H. B. 
Mr. Gladstone as a Man of Letters. 
How we got away from Naples: a Story of the Time of King Bomba. 
Professor Clifford. 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cross in Lancashire, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By W.E.H.Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. and Il. 1700- 
1760. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, with 69 Iilus- 


trations engraved on Wood from Drawings by John Tenniel. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Square crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth extra,or 21s. bound 
in calf by Riviére. 


The POEM of the CID, a Translation from 


the Spanish, with Introduction and Notes, By Joun OrmsBy. Post 8vo. 5s. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette-titles engraved 
on wood, price 12s, cloth ; or 24s. in morocco by Riviere. 


The PASTOR’S NARRATIVE; or, Before 


and After the Battle of Wérth, 1870. By Pastor Kixrn. Translated by 
Mrs. F. E. MARSHALL. Crown 8vo. Map, 6s. 


HANDBOOK to the BIBLE; a Guide to the 


Study of the Holy Scriptures, derived from Ancient Monuments and Modern 
Exploration. By F. R. ConpEeR and Lieut. C. R. ConpEr, R.E. With 13 
Maps and Plates of Coins, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FOREIGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES 


considered with re‘erence to the Depression of Trade. By THoMAS Brassey, 
M.P. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE EGOIST: 
A Comedy in Narrative. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH, 
Author of “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” &c. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Now ready, 1 vol. Svo. 15s. 


THE MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER’S 
DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA in 1827. 


ry agreeable and instructive volume.”—Saturday Reriew. 
eat bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which Lady Westminste: 
sent home, that her book is most agreeable ; and it has this special merit, that it brings aleoly 
fore us a number of the great people of former days, royal and imperial whose 
intimate acquaintance the traveller's rank enabled her to make.” — Atheneum. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” 


&c. 3 vols. 


RECORDS of a STORMY LIFE. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. — 
“ This story is decidedly interesting. The novel contai| is worthy Spee 
bered than would eke out a host of the every-day stories one meets.” —Post. 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. Spenver, 


Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The tone of this story is sound and wholesome ; it is pleasantly written, intelligent, and 
earnest." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


FALSE HEARTS and TRUE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of ‘‘ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl 


of Desart, Author of “ Kelverdale.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 


of ‘St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols, [November 7. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT BOOK ON PRISON HISTORY. 
Crown 8vo. with Engravings and Photographs, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RECORDS OF YORK CASTLE: 


Fortress, Court House, and Prison. | 


By A. W. TWYFORD (the present Governor), and 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “ The Memorials of Millbank.” 


“ The records...... could hardly have been put in a more vivid ligbt than in the volume just 
completed...... The Governor of a prison, and an Inspector who knows men and prisons, enjoy 
special advantages over others in writing such a ry ae *—Daily News. 

“ This work has been written with great care, and will be perused with more than ordinary 
interest, combining deep research with much attractive information.” — Yorkshire Gazette. 


“Everybody knows Mr. Gillmore as a plucky traveller and a powerful 
writer.”— Vanity Fair. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


| 
| 
| 


TRAVEL, WAR, AND SHIPWRECK. 


By Colonel W. PARKER GILLMORE (“ UBIQUE”), 
Author of “ The Great Thirst Land,” &c. 


“ A favourable specimen of its class...... The writer's style is easy, natural, ents 
alt um 
“ Everybody knows Mr. Gillmore as a plucky traveller and a powerfnl writer.” ware | 
Vanity Fair, | 


A USEFUL BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. 
OF THE SEA; 


Or, Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. | 


By P. L. SIMMONDS, | 
Author of “ The Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.” ! 


— interesting and instructive volume........ Well worth the attentive perusal of the 
render....... In concluding, all I have to add is to 1 Mr. "s work asa well- 
and pleasantiy written exposition of the subjects selected by him.”’— 

Contains much useful and interesting information in a handy forin.” ata 


ASCOTT HOPE’S NEW BOOK. | 
Crown 8vo. with 23 Illustrations by C. O. Murray, cloth, 7s. 6d. | 


THE MEN OF THE BACKWOODS, 


Or, Stories and Sketches of the Indians and the 
Indian Fighters. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


THE NIBELUNGENLIED. | 
Royal 4to. with 14 Wood Engravings by J. Schnorr, of Carolsfeld, cloth elegant, 10s. 6d. | 


GOLDEN THREADS FROM AN | 
ANCIENT LOOM: 


“Das Nibelungenlied” adapted to the use of Young Readers 
By LYDIA HALDS. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THOMAS CARLYLE. 


| ministration ; Mr. Gladstone's literary efforts, and his course on the Eastern and 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. | 
Tilustrated with 35 Wood Engravings, in a novel and attractive cloth cover, 6s. | 


THE BIRD AND INSECTS’ 
POST-OFFICE. 


By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. | 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S NEW WORK. 


In constant demand at every Library in the Kingdom. 


PARIS HERSELF AGAIN. 


2 » , with 400 Illustrations by the first French Artists of the day, 
vols. demy, w! by a3 ay, handsomely 


| mons—House of Lords—Administration of Law—Religious England—Popular 


“For those who do and those who do not know Paris these volumes contain a Leaps ot 
and amusement which can be ‘drawn’ at almost any page with the certainty of a 
*find.’ "—Saturday Review. | 


“ Such a pl t ture of a observation, ex: noes ki 


REMINGTON & CQ., 5 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


| negotiations of the French Treaty. The second volume will be concerned with 


| and Navy—Professional England—England’s Empire—and conclusion: Popular 
| Amusements. 


NEW FICTION. 


M. E. B/S NEW BOOK. 
Just out, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


STEPHEN THE SCHOOLMASTER: 
A Story without a Plot. 
By Mrs. GELLIE (M. E. B.), Author of “The New Girl,” &c. 
Being the New Volume in the “ Stories for Daughters at Home” Series. 


A STORY OF THE STAGE. 


Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


WORTHLESS LAURELS: 


A Story of the Stage. 
By EMILY CARRINGTON. 


Immediately, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ST. NICOLAS’ EVE; 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By MARY C. ROWSELL. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO DEAN STANLEY. 


Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LOUIS; 


Or, Doomed to the Cloister. A Tale of Religious Life in the 
time of Louis XIV. Founded on Fact. 


By M. J. HOPE. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


ON MONDAY NEXT (NOVEMBER 3) WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


2 vols. 24s, 


THE LIFE 


OF THE 


RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


M.P., D.C.L. 


By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, 
Author of “Shelley : a Critical Biography,” “ Poets and Novelists,” &e, 


This work will be illustrated by two Steel Portraits, one being engraved from @ 
portrait of the ex-Premier in 1840, painted by Joseph Severn, and the other from 
a fine photograph taken during the present year. In the first volume will appear 
details of Mr. Gladstone’s ancestry, his life at Eton and Oxford, Homeric studies, 
&c., and his political career will be traced as far as the Budget of !860 and the 


the remainder of his financial statements ; the great measures passed by his Ad- 


sther questions Gown to the year 1879. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT (NOVEMBER 4) WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
2 vols, 24s. 


ENGLAND ; 


ITS PEOPLE, POLITY, AND PURSUITS. 
By T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 


The following summary of Contents will give an idea of the character of 
this new and important volume: 


The English Village—Great Landlords, and Estate Management—Rural Ad- 
ministration—Mnunicipal Government—Towns of Business—Towns of Pleasure— 
Commercial and Financial England—Commercial Administration—The Working 
Classes—Pauperism and Thrift—Co-operation—Criminal England—Travelling and 
Hotels—Educational England—Society ~The Social Revolution—Structure of 
English Society—The Future of English Society—Society and Politics, Clubs, &c. 
—Politics and the Masses—Our Political System, the Court, &c.—House of Com- 


Culture—Philosophy and Science—Academic and Scholastic England—The Army 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 
USSIA and ENGLAND in CENTRAL ASIA. By 
F. De Manrens, D.C.L., Profcssor of International Law at the Imperial University of 
St. Petersburg. &c. &e. 
WILLIAM Ripe WAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. And all Booksellers. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


ANNOU JNCEMENTS. 


BY H.H. PRINCE METTERNICH. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE 


METTERNICH,. Edited by his Son, Prince Metrerxicu. Translated by 
Rosina NaPikk. 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles, 30s. 


BY THE HON. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


THE LIFE of LORI) PALMERSTON ; 


with Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece to each volume, 128, 


BY PROFESSOR DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From) 


the German of Professor Max DUNCKER, by EVELYN AxBporr, M.A., LL.D. 
Volume III. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 


ROME, from the Eariiest Lg to the Period of its Decline. Translated 
(with the Author's tion, and Additi by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Tae 4 vols. crown 8vo. £2 6s.6d. Or 
separately, Vols. I. and II., 21s. ; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., with Index, 15s. 
Also,a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. £3 15s. These Volumes 
not sold separately. The Indices to the Two Editions separately, each 3s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS’S HISTORY of 


GREECE, Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A. Vols. I. and II., each 15s.; 
Vols, III., IV., and V., with Index, each 18s, 


“ A history known to scholars as one of the profoundest, most original, and instructive of 
modern times.’’—G. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PRO- 


GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Taird Volume, containing an account of the Fall of Assyria, the Over- | 


throw and Captivity of Israel and Judah, the later Pharaohs, the Babylonian | 


and Lydian Empires. It also shows what light has been thrown by recent 
discoveries and criticism upon the history of the Kings of Judah and Israel, 
and enables us to compare the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus on 
Zgypt and Lydia with what is known from original sources. 


BY LADY JACKSON. 


THE OLD REGIME: Court, Salons, and 


Theatres. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jacmeom, Author of “Old Paris: 
Court and Literary With of Louis XV., Marie 

Vol Madame du Barry, Mademoiselle Ulairon. 
vols. large crown 8yo. 24s. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND. 


Being Selections from the Papers of the late Mortimer CoLrins. Edited by 
Tom TaYLor, and with Notes by FRANCES CoLLins. 2 vols. crown 21s. 


BY DR. ATCHERLY. 


A TRIP to BOERLAND. By Rowtayp J. 


ATCHERLY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BY H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. « 


JOURNAL KEPT “ean a SECOND TOUR 


in EUROPE. By the SHAH + 9 eee and rendered into English by 
General SCHINDLER. Demy 8vo. 


BY CAPTAIN RAIKES. 


THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. By Captain G. A. Ratkes, Author 
of the “ Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia,’ &c. The 
Second Volume, demy 8vo. with 52 Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits, 3ls. 6d. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 


PRECIOUS STONES; their History and 


Mystery. By Wm. Jonss, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
BY M. HAVARD. 


THE HEART of HOLLAND. By Henry 


HAvarp, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee,” “ Picturesque 
Holland,” &c. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL Hogy. Demy Svo. with 8 Illus- 
trations, lds. 
BY R. H. BARHAM. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. An entirely New Edition in large type, crown 8vo. with 32 
Illustrations especially re-engraved for this Edition by George Pearson from 
Originals by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, 6s. To be knowa 
asthe “ Edinburgh Edition.” 

Notice.—The present Tappington Edition will also be reduced from 5s. 
to 3s. 6d. and the present Victoria (Pocket) Edition from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 


The Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.; the Illustrated Edition, 8vo. 21s.; | 


the Carmine Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; and the Burlington Edition, 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d., may be had of all Booksellers as usual. 


BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


SEAFORTH. New Popular Edition, crown 


8vo. 6s. 
BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


TWILIGHT STORIES; being a New Edition | 


of “ Tales for Christmas Eve.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. Ferning the Twelfth Volume 
of “ Bentley's Empire Library.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. CCXXVIII. for NOVEMBER 1879. 


CONTENTS: 
1, PROBATION. Continued. 
A JOURNEY ENDING WITH A MORAL. 
WITH THE BOERS. 
THE ROMANCE OF PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
A RONDEAU. 
THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL, 
BALLADE. 
CRITICISM PAST AND PRESENT. 
THE SEALED LETTER. 
10. SNARK-HUNTING AT LYME REGIS. 
ll. A SONNET. 
2. THE BALLET OF = RAT-CATCHER. 


13. viv IAN THE BEAUTY. | By Mrs. ANNiB EDWARDES, Author of 
“ Ought We to Vis:t ller?" &c. Continued. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from M to Wi Crown 
8vo. with Plans, 6s. Also,a LIBRARY EDITION, me with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


FIFTH EDITION OF 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of 


the OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ It should be added to every library.”—Van:ty Fair. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. Trans- 


lated from the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, by EVELYN ABBOTT, 
LL.D., M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. The First Volume contains = 
Hook I., Aigypt; Book II., The Semitic Nations. Vol. II. demy 8vo. 21s. 
The Secoud Volume contains an Account of the Rise of Assyria, of the 
Pheenician Colonies, the Hebrew Monarcby, and the later Pharaohs. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine toJuxon. By the late Very Rev. WALTER 
Farquaar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 11 vols. demy 8vo. £8 5s. Or 
soid separately, as follows, Vol. I., 15s.; Vol. II.,15s.; Vols. III. and IV. 
Vol. V., 15s.; Vols, VI. and VIL, 30s.; Vole VIIl., 15s.; Vol. IX., 

Vol. X., 14s. 3 ; Vol. XI., 15s. The Second ‘Series commenced with Vol. xve? 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. By his 


Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Srepnens, Author of “ Memorials of the See 
of Chichester” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 
Portraits, 30s. 

“One of the most biogra) 


of the hi 
man hinselt, so strong, wall 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by France, in 1703, to the Accession 
of George [V. By WiILtiAM James. With a Continuation of the History 
down cto the Battle of Navarinc, by Captain CHAMBIER. 6 vols. crown 8v0o. 
with Portrait, 36s. 


“ This book isone of which it is not too high praise to assert that it squcecthen on nearly to 
perfection in its own line as any historical work perhaps ever did.”—Edinburgh Review. ” 


THIERS’S HISTORY of the GREAT 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789—1801. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL.. 
5 vols. small crown Svo. with 41 fine Engravings and Portraits of the most 
eminent Personages engaged in the Revolution, engraved by W. Greatbach, 
price 50s. 


THE HISTORY of the INDIAN NAVY: 


being an Acconnt of the Creation, Constitution, War Services, and Surveys 
of the Indian Navy between the years i613 and 1863 (when it was aboli-hed). 
From Original Sources and hitherto Unpublished Documents. By Lieut. 
CHARLES RATHBONE Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


price 36s, 
THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 
Edited by J. Norman 


of Popular By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Lockyer, F.R.A F.R.S. New and revisei Edition, embodying the latest 


| 
| Discoveries in Science, demy Svo. with over 200 Illustrations, 


vo bose lene tine, The character 
inal, lends a charm to every page.” 


price 12s. 


~ 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 


PROBATION. By the Author of “The First 


Violin.” 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By Jouttan 


Author of “Garth,” ‘Archibald Malmaison,” &c. 3 vols. 


| crown 8vo. 
MADGE DUNRAVEN. By the Author of 


“ The Queen of Connaught.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


ETHEL COXON’S “MONSIEUR LOVE.” 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 
THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S “MY 


LORDS of STROGUE.” By the Author of “‘ Lady Grizel.” 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 


IN TWO YEARS’ TIME. By Apa Camsrince. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


VIVIAN the BEAUTY. Mrs. ANNIE 


Epwanpes, Author of “ Leah: a Woman of mm. 1 Ces crown 8vo. 
[Jmmediately, 


RICHARD BENTLEY 
PUBLISHERS IN OR 


& SON, 


DINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, . 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


for OCTOBER. 
4. INDIA'S NEEDS 


CONTENTS : 
AND ENGLAND'S DUTY. 
2. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. IV. Rugby. 
3. THE MAID OF SONG: a Poem. By Tuomas Gorpox Hake. 
4. WORKIIOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT. 
s. STORY, A LIE. By R. Lovis Stzvensoy, Author of “ Travels with 
ey,” 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
REALISM IN DRAMATIC ART. 
WHAT DOES NOME RULE MEAN? By A Home-Rc.s M.P. 
HARDY’'S NOVELS. 
CAN ARMY SHORT-SERVICE BE MADE TO WORK? 
SELECTED BOOKS. 


THE MASTERS of GENRE PAINTING. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. Large crown 8vo. with 16 Illustrations, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. [immediately 


MEMOIR of SIR FRANCIS HENRY 


GOLDSMID, Bart.,Q.C., M.P. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 


GERMANY —PRESENT and PAST. By 


the Kev. 8. Barrxe Govtp, Author of “The Vicar of Morwenstow,” &c. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS in HEALTH 


and DISEASE. By W. Lauper Lixpsay, M.D., F.R.S.E. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
cloth 32s. Vol. 1.—Mind in Health. Vol. Il.—Mind in Disease. 


THE ABOLITION of ZYMOTIC DISEASES 


and.«f other similar Enemies of Mankind. By Sir THomas Watson, Bart., 
M.D., F.2.8. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


POLITICAL STUDIES. 


C. Buoprick. Demy Svo. cloth, 14s, 


By the Hon. Grorcr 


(Jmmediately, 


REVIEWS and DISCUSSIONS, Literary, 


Political, and Historical, not relating to Bacon, By JAMES SPEDDING. 
Demy Svo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


NEW POEMS. By Epmunp W. Gossz, 


Author of “ Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe,” &c. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 78. 6d. (mmediately. 


LYRICS and IDYLLS; with other Poems. 


By EpmcunD CLARENCE STEDMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Jmmediately. 


WET DAYS. By a Farmer. Small crown 


8vo. cloth, és. (immediately, 


PER CRUCEM AD LUCEM: the Result of 


a Life. By T. W. ALLIES, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


A CONSUL’S MANUAL and SHIPOWNER’S 
and SHIPMASTER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE in their TRANSACTIONS 
ABROAD. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal Terms; a 
Gio-sary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, and Measures of the Principal Com- 
mercial Nations, and their equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of 
Consular and Notarial Acts. Compiled by L. JorL, of Her Majesty’s Consular 
Service. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


THE ART of FURNISHING on RATIONAL 


and ZSTHETIC PRINCIPLES. By H. J. Cooper. New and Cheaper 
Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. (Immediately, 


TIPPOO SULTAUN: a Tale of the Mysore 


War. By the late Colonel Meapows Taytor, Author of “‘ Tara,” “ Corfes- 
sions of a Thug,” &. New and Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontis- 
piece, cloth, 6s. (Immediately. 


GUIENNE: Notes of an Autumn Tour. By 


ApeeRnon TAyLor. Crown cloth, 4s. 6d, 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


NOVEMBER. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

WINTER QUARTERS. By Dr. J. Bonney Yeo. 

THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. By R. H. Lane. 

MEN AND WOMEN. By Mrs. WILLIAM GREY. 

ARNOLD'S WORDSWORTH. By J. Symonps. 

RAILWAY: Fiction and Fact. By 


THE CONFLICT OF LAWS. II. By Freperic Harrison. 
ASSURANCE INVESTMENTS. By ARNOLD Page. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


| 


Shortly, 2 vols. demy Svo. 
THE 


LETTERS 0F CHARLES DICKENS. 


Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


THE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Shortly will be published, 
THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION OF 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


In 30 Volumes, small fep. 8vo. 


OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Mrs. Scorr- 


STEVENSON. Demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations. 


THE “A.D. C.”; being Personal Reminiscences 


of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. By F. C. BURNAND, 
B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo. 12s. [This day. 


THE CARLYLE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 
Prep2red by permission of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. Small crown, 3s. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL. 


TOM SINGLETON: : Dragoon and Dramatist. 


By W.W. SynGe, Author of “ Olivia Raleigh.” 3 vols. [This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At every Library, 3 vols. crown 8vo. with 12 Illustrations by 


Arthur Hopkins. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. 


Lito, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 
On November 15 will be ready at every Library, 3 vols. crown 8vo. with 
12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justix McCarrary, 


Author of “‘ Miss Misanthrope,” ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 


MR. JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORIES. 
At every Library, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HIGH SPIRITS ; being certain Stories written 


inthem. By James Payn, Author Of “ By Proxy,” &c. 


“In the three delightful volumes into which Mr. Payn has gathered some thirty of those 
comic historiettes of which he only among living writers “has the secret, there is as much occa- 
sion tor good, honest. sociable laughter as in any three volumes we remember during the last 
ten years to have read........ They are models in their way of anecdotic uarrative, and they 
possess an invariable brightness that would serve alone to distinguish them from other things 
of their class, if they were not distinguishabie in a dozen ways besides........ If the production 
of abundant’ laughter and enjoyment be any proof of merit, then Mr. Payn’s book has 
certainly an excellent chance being proclaimed the most meritorious of its 


IMPORTANT FINE ART PUBLICATION. 
Imperial 8vo. with 147 Fine Engravings, half morocco gilt, 36s. 


THE EARLY TEUTONIC, ITALIAN, and 


FRENCH MASTERS. Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series by 
A. H. Keane, M.A.I. With numerous Illustrations. 


MR. PROCTOR’S NEW VOLUME. 
In the press, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By 


RicHarD A. PRrocror. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE. 
In the press, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 


A STUDY of SHAKESPEARE. By Atgernon 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


In the press, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


TRAVEL and TROUT in the ANTIPODES. 


an Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New pas. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(“‘ Red Spinner”), Author of ** Stream and Sea,’ 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING 


WORKS. 


Vol. I. 8vo. with Portrait. 


LIFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late Bishop of 
Oxford and Winchester, with Extracts from his Diaries and Correspondence. By A. R, ASHWELL, Canon of Chichester. 
ConrTENTS : 


Samuel Wilberforce’s Boyhood, and School Life: his Father’s 
Letters to him as a Boy. 

College Life and Curacy. 

Marriage. 

Duties of a Parish Priest at Brighstone: Archdeacon. 

Tracts for the Times: Dr. Pusey. 

Danger of Tractarian Teaching. 

The Oxford Movement: Dr. Newman’s Secession: His Theory 
of Development. 

Revival of Convocation. 

Education of the People. 

Missionary Duties of the Church. 

Introduction at Court. 


Loss of his Wife. 

Dean of Westminster. 

Mr. Gladstone on the Irish Church. 
Reflections and Resolutions. 

Bishop of Oxford. 

The Prince Consort on the Functions of an English Bishop. 
Rules for Guidance on the Duties of a Bishop. 
Ordinations and Confirmations. 

Ideal of Episcopal Work. 

Additions to the Diocese of Oxford. 

Entrance into the House of Lords. 

Earliest Speeches in the House. 

The Hampden Controversy. 


WORD, WORK, and WILL: Collected Papers. 


By Wa. Tuomsoy, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Crown 8vo. 


THE ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By 


Epwarp Wuymrer. Medium 8yvo. 340 pp. with 2 Maps and 100 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“This is a condensed and cheaper Edition of ‘ Scrambles amongst the Alps,’ with 
fresh matter and additional illustrations.” 


RHEINSBERG; or, Memorials of Frederick 


the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia. By ANDREW HAMILTON. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE RIVER of GOLDEN SAND: Narrative 


of a Journey through China to Burmah. By Captain Wm. Gitt, R.E. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and EVENTFUL 
CAREER of F.M. the DUKE of SALDANHA: Soldier and States- 
man. With Selections from his Correspondence. By ConpE DA 
Carnora, Author of “The Life of Marquis of Pombal.” 2 vols. 8vo. ° 


LIFE of ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., late 


Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. With a Selection from 
his Correspondence and Journals. By his Sister. 8vo. with Map, 


THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of ARIS- 


TOTLE. Translations of the Nicomachean Ethics, and of the Para- 
phrase of Andronicus; with Philosophical Essays, Introductions, and 
Analvses. Designed for Students at the Universities. By WALTER 
M. M.A. 8vo. 


METALLURGY: Silver and Gold. 


By Joun Percy, F.R.S. 8vo. 700 pp. with Illustrations. 


THE LEX SALICA; the TEN EMENDED 


TEXTS with the GLOSSES. Edited (the Interpretation of the 
a by Professor Kern. The Texts, collated, with Glossary, &c. 
y J. 


Part I. 


HEssELs. 4to. 


THE GREEK VERB: its Structure and 


Development. By Professor Curtivs. Translated by A. S. WiLKiNs, 
M.A., and E. B. ENGLAND, M.A. 8vo. 


HYMNS in PROSE for CHILDREN. By 


Mrs. BArBAULD. New Illustrated Edition, square 16mo. with Designs 
by Barnes, Wimperis, Coleman, and Kennedy. 


LIFE of WILLIAM PITT. By Earl Srannorr. 


New Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 


GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Wa. Smirn, D.C.L., and Professor WAcE, M.A. 
Vol. Il. Medium 8vo. 


NILE GLEANINGS : the Ethnology, History, 
and Art of Ancient Egypt, as Revealed by Egyptian Paintings and 
Bas-Reliefs. With Descriptions of Nubia and its Great Rock Temples 
to the Second Cataract. By Vittiers Stuart. Medium 8vo. with 
40 Coloured Illustrations, &c. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the 


NEW TESTAMENT, Explanatory and Critical, with a Revision of 
the Translation. Edited by Canon Cook. Vol. II. medium 8vo. 


ConTENTS: 
By Canon Westcort, D.D. 
By the Bishop of CHESTER. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By E. H. Bussury, F.R.G.S, 2 vols. 8vo. with Index and Maps, 


A LADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUN- 


TAINS. By Isasetia Birp, Author of “ Six Months in the Sand- 
wich Islands.” Post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST; 


or, Life in Connaught. By Mrs. Hovusroun, Author of “A Yacht 
Voyage to Texas.” Post 8vo. 


A LITTLE LIGHT on the CRETAN 


INSURRECTION. By A. F. Yue. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of ERASMUS 


DARWIN. By CuHartes Darwin, F.R.S. With a Study of his 
Scientific Works by Ernest Krause. Translated by W. S. Datxas. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Woodcuts, 


MEMOIR of EDWARD and CATHERINE 


STANLEY. Edited by their Son, A. P. Srantey, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. Crown 8vo. 


LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D. (of Bombay) : 


Fifty Years a a and Scholar in the East. By Grorce 
Smiru, LL.D. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait and Illus- 
trations. 


HANDBOOK to ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


By Dean Mirman. Popalar Edition, crown 8vo. with 20 Illustrations. 
Forming a Volume of Murray’s English Cathedrals. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 


By Dean Srantey, D.D. New and revised Edition, 8vo. 


ARISTOTLE. By Gerorcz Grorz. New 


Edition, with Additions, 1 vol. 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI- 


| QUITIES. By Various Writers, Edited by Wm. Smrru, D.C.L., and 


| Archdeacon CHEETHAM, M.A, Vol. II. (completing the Work). 


Medium 8vo. with Illustrations. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & COS PUBLICATIONS. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE EDITION DE LUXE. 


Twenty-four Volumes, imperial 8vo. 
CONTAINING 248 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1,473 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, | 
AND 88 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed on real China paper. 
Only ONE THOUSAND COPIES printed, each set numbered. 
The Work can be obtained by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY through Booksellers. 
Particulars regarding Terms of — &c. may be obtained from any 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY'S BALLADS. 


BALLADS. By Wm. Makepeace THACKERAY. 


With oJ Portrait of the Anthor, and 56 Illustrations by the Author, Mrs. Butler 
(Miss Elizabeth Thompson), Du Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, 
G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. Printed on "toned paper 
by Clay, Sons, ‘« Taylor, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, by Burn. 
Small 4to. 16s. (Nearly ready. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “ THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME;; or, Sketches 


of Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. Seema 8vo. with 31 
Illustrations, specially drawn for the work, by Charles Whymper, 10s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


A RULE of PROPORTION for the HUMAN 


FIGURE. By Jonn MARSHALL, F.R.S, F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, 
Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government 
School of Design, South’ Kensington ; Professor of Surgery in University 
College. London ; Senior S to the Uni yy College Hospital, &c. &c, 
Folio, illustrated by John 8. Cuthbert. [In the press. 


THE POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By 


Ricnarp A. Proctor, Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” “ Science 
Byways,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. La the press. 


POEMS. Frank M.B., 


late Physician 3B the Sheffield Infirmary. With a Lecture on the History of 
Medicine and a Biographical Memoir by Dr. Pye Suiru., Second Edition, 
fcp. 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SISTER. 2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


MRS. DENYS of COTE. By Horme Lez, 


Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 


A WAYWARD WOMAN. By Major Arruur 


Gnirrirns, Author of *“ Lola: a Tale of the Rock,” &c. &c. 8 vols. 
(Nearly ready. 


DAIREEN. By F. Franxrort Moorr, Author 


[ Ready. 


“Sojourners Together.” 2 vols. tin the press. 
MARTHA and MARY. 2 vols. ewes 
ORLANDO. 3 vols. (In the press, 


MARY BROWNE. By L. E. Wirrtoy. 8 vols. 


[In the press. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
SIR ARTHUR HELPS’S WORKS: 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Serres. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL, Ssconp Sentes. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Essays written during the Intervals 


Business, An Essay on Organization in Daily Life. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. By Jouy 


Symonps. Second Series. Second Edition, crown 10s. 6d. 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Ourrnanrt, 


—s of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 8 en 


Now ready, No. CCXXXIX., 1s, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by — Du Maurier and W. Small, 


WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. 
Tidings. Chapter 15. Temptation. 
‘THE APOLOGIA OF ART. 
AN ELDERLY ROMANCE. 
FORMS OF SALUTATION. 
DINNERS IN LITERATURE. 
ANIMAL MUSIC. By JAmEs SULLY. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Illustration. In which 
Audience. Chapter 26. The Last 


. With an Illustration. Chapter 14. E 
Chapter 16. Through the Dark. - 


‘Léon plays the part of Bayard to » Li 
Evening” Chapter 7, Farewell to Algiers. 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. 8. G. CANNING. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
‘THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, 
Author of “ Religious Strife in British History.” 


A plesseatly be agra volume. The style fs clear and concise, and here and there one meets 
f hi some - = shows the author to have thought deeply about the subject matter 
of his text." 


“ This volume estimates very truly and att me moral and intellectual qualities of the great 
novclist, and shows an appreciation of his works which is not always found across the Ltn ia 


Scotsma: 
“ Mr. Canning has done a good work for young students in this interesting little volume ; we 
do not know any which they would find more helpful." — Albion 
“ It is quite pleasant reading, and there are few who will rise from the perusal of it without 
feeling that they understand Scott better than they did before.""—Qucen. 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. 


By the Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a 
Southern County.” 


“THE 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, Sketches of Natural History, Poaching, 
and Rural Life. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 


By the Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


Extract from the EDINBURGH REVIEW, July: “ Rurat ENGLAND.” 


The great merit of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” as of its companions, is that 
they are eminently truthful and practical, as well as delightfully descriptive. 

The library of good books on the country is not so large but that any additions 
are exceeding’y welcome ; and since White wrote his“ Natural History of Selborne”’ 
we have had nothing more delightful than “ The Gamekeeper at Hone” and “ Wild 
Life in a Southern County.” Why the author should suppress his name is a mys- 
tery, since his books are likely to gain him some sort of immortality. They are 
cheap enough to be within the reach of all; they are portable enough to be carried 
in the pocket ; yet they contain a great variety of information, given in a pleasant 
though gossipy style, and are the very books to be on the shelves of the country 
gentleman among those that he treasures for constant reference, 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Even a more delightful book than ** The Gamekeeper at Home.”’ It is be onl to give more 
than the vaguest idea of a volume so full of interesting matter. It must be defined as a multum 
in parvo encyclopedia of country sights and country matters. The author is at once the 
closest and the most catholic Sage aye ers. Nothing escapes him in the animate creation; he 
is also wes n the of the at and weather; and he has 
much to tell about the habits of the country people and their oad and primitive ways of 
thinking. anne where you may, you cannot fail to find something attractive ; and as 
it is justice in a review, we can only recommend our readers to 
peoeure it. 


From the ATHENEUM. 
A volume which is worthy of a place beside White's “ Selborne.” In closeness of observa- 
tion, vot the Sele of giving a picture far beyond the popes of the mere word-painter, he is the 
r— 


equal of rhaps his superior. ‘The author's observation of man is as 
—- $y as Shis observation of the lower animals. ‘This is a book to read and to 


From the STANDARD. 

A plensanter companion it would be hard to find. The author is clearly aman of education 
and ntelligenee. Nothing seems to escape the author’ : notice. Always full of pleasant talk 
and ingenious fancy, there is not a dull page in his note-book. Wen rst send our readers 
wander for themselves through this Neg ay \puge of “ Wild Life,” with certainty of 
finding i and of the 


’ From JOHN BULL. 
A very interesting book. The man who writes this is far more than a close observer, thouzh 
it is close chenrvetion which gives its chief value to the book. We heartily recommend it to 
rs of all kinds, whether town or country bred. No book that we know is better fitted to 
be a help to those who wish to understand and enjoy their surroundings. 


From the SCOTSMAN. 

As enthralling as the most exciting novel ; the reader feele a as A= bee «| he were getting a peep 
at some of nature's most secret and secluded domains........ I closeness and accuracy 
of observation, relieved by a quaint, gentle humour and a a impartiality of judgment, 
which greatly enhance the charm of the volume. 


From = MAGAZINE, 


This is a remarkable book commend its pages to our readers, whether old or 
They can pan! it up at any and will 3 find in it abundance of entertain- 


From the ACADEMY. 

Surely this revelation of beauty and wonder in common things is nothing Jess than genius— 
insight vigorously exercised upon its — objects...... A charming book. It is one delicious 
idyll of Se comes The grace om ho delicacy of these pictures are unrivalled. Every lover of 
the country will delight in this English pastoral. Its variety constitutes its our 
own lanes A hedgerows, every turn discloses a distinct beauty. 

From the GRAPHIC. 
of country ato’ » England. A volume to be read and re-read, and 
with a keener inte: 
From the FIELD. 

Tt is clearly the production of one who has understandingly studied, as well as lovingly 

watched, the things which he describes. 


Marvellous 
each time we 
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